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‘*BuT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Weary Wanderer, follow me! 

For above the treacherous bog 
Clings the fog, 

Blots the stars with vapors dark. 

Silent is the moon-vext bark 
Of the dog. 

Not a sound, save from the marsh, 

Stifled buzz and croakings harsh. 
Follow me! 


All the secrets wise I know 

Of this rank, entangled swamp. 
Through the damp 

See my creeping light expand, 

Low, as if some friendly hand 
Held a lamp. 

But anon I soar away, 

Mocking thee with meteor ray, 
Lost below. 


I can tell thee where the weeds 

Veined with deadly juices grow ; 
And I know 

Where the herbs of healing hide, 

Where the mottled serpents glide 
To and fro. 

My enticing, lambent fire 

Still through slimy fen and mire 
Quaintly leads. 


I will guide thee where the elves, 
Midst the matted reeds at play, 
Chase away 
Troublous thoughts, fatigue, and wrong, 
While a weird, fantastic song 
Warble they. 
Lulled to dreams ef love and rest, 
Thou shalt grow, by these possessed, 
Like themselves. 


Thou shalt learn to love, like these, 
Many 4 strange and eerie place ; 
The embrace 
Of the soft fog’s cool white arms. 
Then shall own mysterious charms 
Night’s blank face, 
When both morn and stars are quenched, 
And with chilly vapors drenched 
Drip the trees. 


What am I ?—an angel fair, 

Or a mischief-loving sprite, 
Born of night ? 

Fairy kind or wanton devil ? 

Do I bring thee good or evil. 
Mortal wight ? 

‘Lrusi my mad gleam, follow me! 

Poor fool ! if I mock at thee, 
Oh, beware! 


Haunted is the wild morass, 

Mist-gray phantoms thou shalt see 
Beckon thee. 

Thou shalt fear the dank marsh less 

Than the noxious city’s press— 
Follow me ! 

I will dance bi fore thine eyes, 

Guide thee where thy lost love lies, 
*Neath the grass. 
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Didst thou never trust a light 

Of such weird, unsteady ray— 
Wanderer, say ? 

Has not oft the flickering fire, 

Labyrinthine of desire, 
Lit thy way ? 

Folly, pleasure, hope, and chance, 

Fach has led thee such a dauce 
As to-night, 


Tn a devious winding maze, 
Thou art tangled on this earth, 
Since thy birth. 
Girt by shadowy shapes of terror, 
Craving truth aod grasping error— 
Nothing worth, 
Thou art doomed to follow me— 
Laughing, luring, mocking thee, 
All thy days. 
—— ee 
GOSPEL MIRACLES AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL MIRACLES. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D. 








OnE of the standing objections to be- 
lieving in the miracles recorded in the 
Bible, an objection which is frequently 
heard, and is no doubt felt more often than 
it is uttered, arises fromthe multitude of 
miraculous narrations, such as are related 
by ancient heathen writers from Herodotus4 
to Livy, and from Livy down to the epoch 
of the decline and disappearance of the 
old paganism. In a still higher degree is 
incredulity excited by the mass of ecclesi- 
astical miracles—that stream of miraculous 
narrative which flows down in a widening 
current from its beginnings in the patris- 
tic age. To this last class of alleged 
miracles we now confine our attention. 
Generally speaking, the principles of evi- 
dence applicable in the case of these hold 
good of the pagan miracles. An elucidation 
of ore branch of the subject will serve to 
clear away the chief difficulties that per- 
tain to the other, 

The objection to which we refer depends 
on the assumption that, as far as proofs 
are concerned, the miracles which Origen 
and Augustine relate, or which St. Bene- 
dict or St. Francis Xuvier are said to have 
performed, are as well supported as those 
set down in the Gospels. If we reject the 
one set, why, it is asked, shall we not re- 
ject the other? Is not the distinction that 
we make between the two spheres of mi- 
raculous pretension an arbitrary one? 

It is to be observed that disbelievers-in 
the Gospel narratives have abandoned the 
old ground of infidelity, and are taking up 
a new method of attack. The whole argu- 
ment of Strauss rested on the proposition 
that the testimony to the miracles of Jesus 
did not emanate from his immediate fol- 
lowers. It came, he assumed, from other 
disciples, who were less well informed 
respecting his life. Strauss had to make an 
exception in the case of the Resurrection 
of Christ, and to suppose there a myth 
springing up within the circle of the Apos- 
tles themselves. With respect to the evan- 
gelical history in the main, his position was 
that its miraculous narratives were engen- 
dered outside of this chosen body of better 
informed witnesses. _But the orginal posi- 
tion of Strauss is now seen and, as appears 
from his second book, was partly seen by 
himself to be indefensible. The ground 
which skeptics at present are inclined to 
take is that the Gospels, although the narra-’ 








themselves, may emanate from the Apos- 
tles and their companions, are still not 
credible. This is the position of Rénan. 
There are not wanting, we are told, num- 
berless examples of alleged miracles, which 
are attested by witnesses and other con- 
temporaries, Dut which we, nevertheless, 
without hesitation reject. We attribute 
such tales of marvels to enthusiasm, 
credulity, or pious fraud; or we simply 
disbelieve, without holding ourselves bound 
to investigate the particular sources of the 
delusion. The fact that Gregory I ob- 
tained his accounts of the miraculous deeds 
of Benedict from four of bis friends does 
not in the least move us to accept them as 
real. In the case of all the saints in the 
Romish calendar there is a formal inquiry 
into the question whether they have 
wrought miracles, and an affirmative ver 
dict, Depositions are made and witnesses 
heard, and the whole matter is subjected 
to a kind of judicial examination. 

On this subject of the relation of the 
Gospel miracles to the ecclesiastical 
Bishop Douglas, near the beginning of this 
century, wrote a meritorious work, ‘‘ The 
Criterion.” It is discussed in two essays 
by Dr. Newman, both of great ability, but 
the last modifying toa considerable ex. 
tent the positions taken in the first, since 
the author had come to put faith in the 
miracles of the Church. Dr. Mozley in his 
Bampton Lectures has made this subject 
the theme of an interesting chapter. In 
this and two other articles it is proposed to 
point out some particulars in which the 
miracles of the Bible are distinguished 
from those of the Church, with which they 
are frequently compared, and to show on 
how different a footing the biblical mira 
cles stand, as regards the proofs on which 
they rest. 

1. The motive or occasion of the Gospel 
miracles is distinct from that alleged for 
the ecclesiastical miracles, and is such as 
to give to the former a vastly higher ante- 
cedent probability. The miracles of the 
Bible are to attest Revelation. Revelation 
is in its very nature supernatural. Mir- 
acles are a supernatural manifestation to 
the senses, and are thus the appropriate 
counterpart and proof of Revelation. They 
occur, with few exceptions, only at the 
great epochs of Revelation—viz., the Mo- 
saic era, the era of the great prophets and 
of the reform and advance of the Old Test- 
ament religion in conjunction with their 
appearance, and in connection with the 
coming of Christ. ‘‘We know,” it was 
said, ‘‘that thouart a teacher come from 
God; for no man can do these miracles that 
thou doest except God be with him.” 

On the contrary, ecclesiastical miracles 
were wrought, if wrought at all, for a dif- 
ferent, an inferior, in almost all cases a 
signally lower end. Not a few have no 
special object beyond the gratification af- 
forded to the appetite for marvels. Such 
miracles are on the low level of those 
which crowd the pages of the apocrypha- 
Gospels. Many are for an object extreme 
ly insignificant, like Tertullian’s account 
of the vision of an angel ‘‘to prescribe to 
a female the exact length and measure of 
her veil.” Some, like the Jansenist mira- 
cles at the tomb of Abbé Paris, to which 
Hume refers, are in the interest of a polit- 
ical or religious patty at war with an 
antagonistic faction. A multitude are 
simply for the bodily cure or comfort of 
individuals. The ecclesiastical miracles 
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pious person. At the best, they are to 
give efficacy to the preaching of a mis- 

sionary, But even the Roman Catholic 

Church holds that Revelation ceased with 

the death of the Apostles and was then 

completed. Whatever use later miracles 

may be thought to have, they are not the 

credentials of inspired messengers of 
God. They are not the proofs of a new, 

Heaven-sent communication of truth. 

This is a grand distinction. Every con- 
siderate believer in Revelation allows, und 
is strenuous to maintain, that there is 
an antecedent presumption against the 
supposition of miraculous interposition, 
growing out of our instinctive belief in the 
uniformity of Nature. The whole eviden- 
tial value of miracles presupposes this faith 
in the contiouance of the established order. 
The need of Revelation, when coupled 
with the internal characteristics of the 
Christian system, including the character 
of its author, neutralize this presumption, 
and may even create a counter expectation. 
But, apart from this altogether extraordi- 
nary and exceptional occasion for miracles, 
the antagonistic presumption retains its 
force, and, generally speaking, justifies 
disbelief in alleged miracles. Of the great 
body of ecclesiastical miracles, it is true 
that the testimony to them is wrecked on 
this rock of anterior improbability. 

2. The Gospel miracles were no* 
wrought in coincidence with and for the 
furtherance of a prevailing system; Wut in 


opposition to it. 
Here is another momentous difference. 


Jesus won all of his personal disciples to 
faith in him. He and they had to face an 
opposition which brought upon them death. 
‘The world,” He said, ‘‘hateth me.” The 
doctrines of Jesus and his idea of the 
kingdom which he would establish were 
directly repugnant to Judaic opinion and 
feeling. Christianity in the apostolic age 
mide its way in the world in the teeth of 
the hostility of the existing forms of relig- 
ion, as professed both by rulers and by the 
populace. How different is the fact with 
reference to the ecclesiastical miracles of 
later ages. They occurred, if wrought at 
all, within circles and communities which 
were in fervent sympathy with the 
religion out gf which they sprang. 
Those among whom these narrations 
arose and by whom they were first dis- 
seminated were full of confidence, be- 
forehand, in the Church as the depos- 
itory of miraculous power and in the 
individuals to whose mediate agency these 
events were ascribed. The religious sys- 
tem was already accepted as divine, and 
there was a prior expectation that super- 
natural manifestations of a startling nature 
would continue to occur in connection 
with it. Therefore, the temper of observ- 
ers arfd reporters was far less cautious, far 
less disposed to examination, far less 
qualified for a sound judgment than if 
this antecedent faith had not possessed 
their minds. The same reasons which 
excite skepticism respecting miracles 
alleg-d to have been performed by Domin- 
icans or Franciscans, where the opinions 
and interests of these respective orders are 
concerned, justifies a like feeling in regard 
to wonders said to have been done in be- 
half of acreed already firmly and enthu- 
siastically received. In Galilee, Judea, 
and among the heathen in the various 
provinces of the Roman Empire Chris. 
tianity was a new religion. It was an 





unpopular religion, struggling for a foot- 
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hold. It had to fight against rooted prej- 
udices, The whole atmosphere was thus 
totally different from that which prevailed 
in medisval Europe, or even in the Roman 
Empire after the Gospel had come to num- 
ber its votaries by hundreds of thousands. 

3. The motives to fraud which frequently 
cast reasonable suspicion upon reports of 
ecclesiastical miracles were absent in the 
case of the miracles of the Gospel. Onany 
reasonable view of the subject, pious fraud 
must be held to have played an extensive 
part in producing the narratives of the 
supernatural which fill up the lives of the 
saints. Too often there has been on the 
part of ecclesiastical superiors a silent 
indulgence of popular credulity, a prac- 
tical adoption of the maxim thut the 
end sanctifies the means. The miracles 
attributed to Thomas Becket, after his 
death, were auriliary to the interests of an 
ecclesiastical partyand of a pope whose 
title were disputed.’ The suspicion is 
rational that partisan feéling had much to 
do with the production of them, Where 
no positive trickery has been resorted to 
facts have frequently been concealed 
which, if made known, would strip occur- 
rences of the miraculous appearance that is 
attached to them in the apprehension of the 
ignorant. Especially is it worthy of re- 
mark that, in order to an enrollment On the 
list of the saints who are the objects of 
religious invocation, it has been held that 
the candidate for this exalted place must 
have wrought miracles. There has been, 
therefore, with respect to every person 
who is specially revered by a circle of 
devotees, or in a wider community, a 
strong inducement on the part of his ad- 
mirers to clothe him with this lofty distinc- 
tion. This consideration has not only 
operated to stimulate the devout imagina- 
tion; but has led to conscious exaggeration 
and to the deliberate perversion, if not to 
the manufacture, of testimony. 

When we enter the company of Christ 
and the Apostles, not only do we find that 
this particular incentive to the invention 
of the miraculous is absent; but we find a 
temper of feeling which involves the deep- 
est untipathy to everything of the nature of 
deceit and fraud. There is no vulgar 
craving for marvels; no undue esteem of 
the miraculous; no sympathy with those 
who eagerly ‘‘ seek after a sign” and who 
are elated by the power to work wonders. 
That potent influence, so productive of 
miraculous narrative in later times, con- 
scious or half-conscious fraud, is wholly 
wanting. 

4. The Gospel miracles, unlike the eccle- 
siastical, were none of them merely tenta- 
tive, unsuccessful, or of doubtful reality. 

Of those who thronged the temples of 
the god Esculapius, to be cured of diseases, 
it would never have been pretended that 
more than a fraction were actually healed. 

To come down to a later age, many 
thousands were annually touched for the 
scrofula by the English kings. Mr. Lecky, 
in his recently published ‘‘ History of En- 
gland in the 18th Century,” has described 
anew this old custom. But, notwitbstand- 
ing the alleged cure of certain individuals, 
no one would claim that there is evidence 
of such a favorable issue in connection with 
the generality of those to whom the royal 
touch was applied. So elsewhere among 
those to whom miraculous power has been 
attributed the instances of apparent suc- 
cess stand in the midst of uncounted fail- 
ures, which have had no explicit record. 
Even in the select examples, where an 
actual miracle is claimed therg will be 
some—as was true of certain of the won- 
ders said to have been wrought at the tomb 
of the Abbé Paris—who are proved to be 
Only partially healed or to have experienced 
soon a recurrence of their maladies. 

The contrast presented by the miracles 
of the Gospel is absolute. They were per- 
formed by a definite class of persons. 
They were ‘the signs of an apostle.” 
But, what is especially to be remarked, 
there were no exceptions on whom the 
wonder-working power was exerted in 
vain. There were no abortive attempts. 
For example, of those whom Jesus under. 
took to heal of their diseases all were 
healed. None went away as they came; 
none went away with their disorders alle- 
viated, but not removed. This uniformity 
in the effect is a peculiarity of the Gospel 





miracles which excludes the supposition 
that they were the result of the influence of 
imagination, or of natural means, or of 
anything that may be called accident. 
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THE REMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 
ITS HONESTY. 





BY J. H. MCILVAINE, D.D, 


FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN 
PRINCETON COLLEGE. 





Tue old silver dollar of 41214 grains, 
‘fas provided in the Act of Jan. 18th, 
1837,” is once more ‘‘ a legal tender for all 
debts and dues, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract.” Yet 
none of those disastrous consequences 
which were so confidently predicted by the 
opponents of this measure have followed 
it. Gold has not bounded to a premium 
of 10 or 20 per cent. It has fallen. Our 
national credit has not been paralyzed. It 
has improved. Government bonds are 
higher in the New York and London mar- 
kets than they were before. The business 
of the country is beginning to settle on the 
new financial basis, the pulftlic mind is less 
agitated by financial questions than it has 
been for a long time, and hope begins to 
spring up that we have seen the worst of 
our business troubles. How are we to 
understand all this? It has been thought 
by many who have seen the following 
paper—whbich was prepared before the pres- 
ent Silver Bill became a law, and in which 
the consequences which have followed it 
were anticipated on rational grounds—that 
its publication would still further conduce 
to the confidence and hopefulness of the 
public mind. ‘ 

There are only two questions which can 
properly be raised with respect to this 
measure of the remonetization of the old 
silver dollar—namely: first, Is it right? and, 
secondly, Is it expedient? The discussion 
of these will bring before us the principal 
objections which have been urged against it, 

First, then, is it right, or just, or honest? 
And we answer this question in the affirm- 
ative, on the ground that the demonetiza- 
tion of silver was itself a great wrong, 
which requires to be righted. This wrong 
was threefold. 

1. It was accomplished by an unconstitu- 
tional act of Congress. This has been so 
fully demonstrated by Senator Blaine that 
no one has since ventured to deny it. It is 
evident, also, from the fact that the Con- 
stitution of the United States defines 
money as coin, and coin as consisting of 
either gold or silver. It follows from 
this that Congress had no more constitu- 
tional power to demonetize one of these 
metals than the other or than both; and, if 
the question were brought before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the only 
decision it could render would be that the 
demonetizing act was unconstitutional, 
null, and void, and that the old silver 
dollar was never other than lawful money. 

2. By this act also what was at that time 
the more valuable currency was stricken 
out of existence, and what was the less 
valuable currency was made the only one 
in which debts could be paid. For when 
the demonetizing act was passed the old 
silver dollar was worth 3 12-100 cents more 
than the gold dollar; and this was the rea- 
son actually assigned by the Comptroller of 
the Currency for his having ceased to coin 
it. By this act, therefore, the Government 
repudiated its just obligations to the ex- 
tent, on its whole debt, say $2,500,000,000, 
of upward of $78,000,000; and to this ex- 
tent of 3 12-100 per cent. it defrauded 
every creditor in the country. Now the 
remonetization of silver simply aims to re- 
store both species of coin to the place 
which they occupied before this act of re- 
pudiation was consummated, and which, 
as we have seen, they hold under the Con- 
stitution. Thus it is plain that all the 
charges of repudiation which are falsely 
brought against the remonetization of sil- 
ver lie and are absolutely valid against its 
demonetization. 

8. This demonetization, moreover, was 
wrong and an outrage, because it de- 
stroyed the value of the people’s property, 
and thus deprived them of their ability to 
pay their just debts. For example, they 
ventured to incur the obligation of the 
Government bonds in reliance upon the 
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products of their industry—such as wheat, 
corn, oil, beef, pork, butter, cotton, gold, 
and silyer—for their ability to meet this 
obligation. And one of the most consid- 
erable of these products was silver, which, 
like all other things, derives its value, in 
great part, from its uses. Now, the most 
important of all its uses was that which it 
had hitherto served, as money. . Conse- 
quently, its demonetization deprived it of 
its chief element of value and struck out of 
existence so much of the people’s wealth, 
upon which they had relied to meet the 
obligation of the Government bonds and 
to pay their other just debts. This was 
one of the most daring outrages ever per- 
petrated by «any government, whether 
representative or despotic, and one the 
ruinous consequences of which are equaled 
only by its more than asinine stupidity, 


This threefold wrong involved in the 
demonetization of silver requires to be 
righted; and this can be done in no other 
way but by its remonetization. It is not 
only right and just and honest, but it is 
unjust and dishonest not to do it. 

To this, however, many objections are 
made, the chief of which we must now 
examine : 

1. The first of these is that the old sil- 
ver dollar is now worth only 90 cents in 
gold; and it is manifest swindling to offer 
to pay our debts in such a depreciated cur- 
rency. It is to repudiate our just obli- 
gationsto theextent of 10 percent. of their 
amount, But never was there a more 
transparent sophism than that which is in- 
volved in this objection; and that honest 
men should have allowed themselves to use 
it only shows the depth of ignorance on 
the subject of ‘finance which exists even 
among our legislators, newspaper editors, 
and bankers. No doubt, however, it has 
been often resorted to dishonestly, as mere 
clap-trap. Tue particular sophism here 
involved is nothing else but the petitio prin- 
cipit, or begging of the question, inasmuch 
as it is necessarily assumed that the gold 
dollar is the only just and lawful measure 
of value, which is the very thing in dis- 
pute. For the silver dollar, under the Con- 
stitution, is, as we have seen, just as right 
and lawful a dollar as that of gold, and the 
one necessarily contains just as many cents 
as the other. Consequently, the true state- 
ment of this point is that to make the gold 
dollar the only standard of value in the 
payment of debts is to force their payment 
in a dollar which is worth 110 cents, 

The outrageous injustice of this measure 
is further evident from the fact that this 
disparity between gold and silver iv value 
has been caused, in whole or in great part, 
by the iniquitous legislation of the silver 


' dollar out of existence as money. This we 


claim to be demonstrable by the three fol- 
lowing considerations : (1) This depriving 
of the silver dollar of its functions as 
money annihilated its principal use, upon 
which its value depended, in consequence 
of which it could not fail to suffer deprecia- 
tion. (2) When it was demonetized it was 
worth, as we have seen, 3 12-100 cents more 
than the gold dollar; and since then there has 
been no disproportionate production of sil- 
ver, compured with gold, as the statistics of 
the mines prove. (3) The trade dollar, which 
is now worth 95 cents in gold, cannot be 
exchanged for more than 90 cents, simply 
because it is not lawful money. This de. 
preciation of the -trade dollar, therefore, 
approximately measures the loss in value 
which a coin suffers by being deprived 
of its functions as money. Now, this 
accounts for 5 per cent. of the depreciation 
of the old silver dollar. The other 5 per 
cent. by whicb it is now less valuable than 
gold is fully accounted for by the rise in 
the value of gold, which must have been 
produced by making it the sole metallic 
money. For thus it acquired a more ex- 
tensive utility, and, consequently, an in- 
crease of value. It follows from this that 
the remonetization of the silver dollar may 
be expected to enbance its value at least 5 
per cent., and to depreciate gold to an equal 
extent, and thus to bring the two coins to a 
par with each other. ; 

8. Another objection, on the ground of 
dishonesty, is that, when the Government 
debts were contracted, there was a silent 
understanding that they were to be paid in 
gold exclusively ; and honesty requires that 
we should meet our obligations according 
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to the understanding in which they were 
incurred. To this we reply by a flat con- 
tradiction that there ever was’any such un. 
derstanding and challenge the proof. ‘The 
only evidence whftth can fairly be adduced 
upon this point is that the interest on the 
bonds has been paid in gold. But this is 
sufficiently accounted for by the fact that, 
up to the time of the demonetization act, 
silver stood at a premium of more than 3 
per cent., and gold was just that much the 
cheaper means of payment. If gold had 
been the more valuable, dollar for dollar, 
these payments would, undoubtedly, have* 
been made in silver. But that there was 
no such understanding may be demon- 
strated by the three following considera- 
tions: (1) Capitalists do not advance and 
risk their money to the amount of $2;500,- 
000,000 upon the security of an unexpressed 
understanding. They require a bond de- 
fining in precise terms the means and times 
of payment, and without such bonds not a 
dollar could have been borrowed by our 
Government. On this ground alone the 
claim for such an understanding is prepos- 
terous. (2) When the bonds were placed 
silver was 3 12-100 per cent. more valuable 
than gold, dollar for dollar. Consequently, 
such an understanding would have been to 
the disadvantage of the public creditor to 
this extent of more than $78,000,000. The 
bonds payable exclusively in gold would 
have been worth that much less than if 
they had been payable exclusively in silver. 
On this ground, also, the claim for any such 
understanding is preposterous, (8) All that 
could be fairly understood from the terms 
of the contract was that the bonds were to 
be paid in coin; and coin, as de- 
fined by the Constitution, consists 
of either silver or gold. This was the 
only security upon the faith of which the 
bondholder parted with his money, and 
according to this security he ought to be 
repaid. Hehas no legal or moral right to 
demand more. The fact that our silver 
mines have in the meantime yielded plenti- 
fully does not in the least affect the ques- 
tion. For, if the bonds had been made 
payable in wheat and gold, and in the 
meantime the good providence of God had 
given us unparalleled crops of wheat, who 
would have dared to say that it would have 
been dishonest for us to avail ourselves of 
his bounty in the payment of our debts 


of our contracts? Just so preposterous is 
this claim for a silent understanding which 
would prohibit us from utilizing in the 
same way the bountiful production of our 
silver mines, As reasonably might the 
claim be set up for a silent understanding 
that the bonds were to be paid exclusively 
in silver; and this, on precisely similar 
grounds, would surely have been the case 
if gold, instead of silver, had depreciated 
in the meantime. No. This preposterous 
claim is altogether an afterthought of the 
creditor, for the purpose of cheating the 
debtor. 

8. But, when driven out of these refuges 
of lies by the overflowing scourge of 
the people’s indignation, the bondholder 
flies to another. He claims that he paid 
for his bonds in gold, dollar for dollar, 
and common honesty demands that he 
should be repaid in the same. But this 
statement, if it were true, would not bave 
a particle of force; for the only reason 
why he employed gold in his _pur- 
chase of the bonds was that it was 
the cheaper metal. If silver bad been 
the cheaper, for the same reason, he 
would have used that. But itis not true 
that he paid for his bonds in gold, dollar 
for dollar; for he purchased them when 
both silver and gold, as compared with our 
paper currency, ranged at a premium of 
from 80 to 180 per cent. Consequently, he 
sent over his gold, turned it into green- 
backs here, and with them he purchased 
his bonds at an average which cannot be 
estimated above from 50 to 60 cents on the 
dollar in gold. He hada perfect right to 
do so; there was nothing wrong in it; 
but it forever bars the claim that he paid 
dollar for dollar in gold. 


Such are the principal objections which 
have been urged against the remonetization 
of silver, on the ground that it would be 
dishonest. We see that they do not bear 
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sition to this measure, together with all 
the opprobrious language which has been 
applied to it? Why, it ig an old story that 
when men lack arguments they call names. 
We have no hesitation in retorting all these 
charges of dishonesty; for the ultimate 
source of all this opposition is to be sought 
in the desire of the creditor to be repaid in 
a currency of greater value than that in 
which he loaned his money. And this de- 
sire is as short-sighted as it is dishonest, 
for the reason that the wealth of the cred- 
itor rests upon the ability of the debtor to 
pay, which ability is destroyed or im- 
paired to the extent in which he is forced 
to pay ina currency of greater value than 
that in which his debts were contracted. 
The arguments and the objections based 
on expediency will require further atten- 


tion. 
LL 


LEFT OVER FROM THE LAST CEN- 
TURY. 


A TALE IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 








BY HORACE E, SCUDDER. 
VI. 








ANTIPAs WIGGLESworTH looked earnest- 
ly at the handwriting, and in an absent- 
minded way at Molly, as if he were estab- 
lishing her identity. 

‘* Yes,” he said, presently; ‘‘ there can be 
no doubt about it. It is the same.” 

‘*What is the same?” asked Dick, who 
had been growing restive. ‘‘ Are you try- 
ing to make out that Molly is her great- 
grandmother?” Molly laughed. 

“If I am,” said she, “I wish to know 
what young man I am encouraging, for the 
sentence reads asif it were taken from an 
old letter.” 

‘It is,” said Wigglesworth, ‘‘ and I will 
show you the original, that you may see the 
likeness, I had almost said identity.” He 
went up into his room to fetch the letter. 

“Molly,” said Dick, ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake 
do put an extinguisher upon this inspired 
body-snatcher. You'll be riding on a 
broomstick next with him and his intoler- 
able ancestors.” 

“It makes me feel a little creepy,” said 
I; ‘‘but I admire his devotion to one idea.” 

‘* Nonsense!” said my wife. ‘I see no 
reason for this superstitious talk. He is 
simply an antiquarian, and I think he is a 
very worthy young man, though very reti- 
cent.” 

‘*What do you think, Molly?” I asked, 
“ since we seem to be giving him his char- 
acter.” But her reply was prevented by the 
footsteps of the young man, as he came 
down-stairs again. He brought with him 
a letter, yellow with age, which he spread 
upon the table, laying beside it the copy 
which Molly bad just made. 

“TI purposely asked you to write a sen- 
tence from this letter,” he said, ‘‘ that we 
might make a more exact comparison, 
Sve, it stands at the endof the letter. Look 
at the two, and, allowing for the difference 
in paper and ink, tell me if there is not a 
strong likeness between the two writings. 
One, indeed, is written with a quill and the 
other with a steel pen, so that the stroke 1s 
not of equal value; but the forms of the 


_ letters are the same, and, above all, the style 


is the same in both.” He went on to point 
out certain special likenesses; but we did 
not need these to make the matter clear to 
us. 

“But pray tell me, Mr. Wigglesworth,” 
said Molly, ‘‘is this to prove that the Mary 
Wyeth of this letter is my great-grand- 
mother or that I am like her? And how did 
you come by thig letter? Who was the 
friend whom she was cheering?” 

“ Of course, it was his great-grandfather, ” 
said Dick. ‘‘I’ll warrant you’ll find M. 
W. somewhere on the wall up-stairs.” 

Mr. Wigglesworth folded the letter and 
held it in his hand. I saw him hold the 
address quietly so that Molly could read it. 
It was out of the corner of my eye, as it 
were, that I saw this. Molly read the ad- 
dress, and, looking up at the young man, 
smiled and said: 

“How did you come by the letter?” 

“Tt is one of a number that came to me 
in looking over my great-grandfather’s pa- 
pers,” 

“Then it was to your ancestor,” broke 
in Dick, who had not seen the little pas- 
Sage just before. 
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“Mr. Wigglesworth is not bound to be- 
tray this lady,” said Molly, looking away 
from the letter and the hand that beld it; 
‘‘but perhaps you will tell me how you 
kuew it tobe my great-grandmother’s letter, 
Mr. Wigglesworth.” And she looked up 
again at bim. 

‘*There can be no question, It is a very 
simple matter. Mary Wyetb married her 
cousin, Jonas Wyetb, who was your great- 
grandfather; your grandfather was Jonas’s 
son Abraham; and his son Henry was your 
father.” ; 

“T really must thank you for introducing 
me to my great-grandfather,” she said. 
‘*My grandfather's name I koew, and it 
was Abraham, but back of that I bad not 
gone.” 

‘“But bow did you learn it all?” asked 
my wife, 

‘“There was no difficulty about that,” 
hereplied. ‘ Genealogies are easily traced; 
at least, when one goes back but a little 
way.” 

‘* Wyeth is a local name,” said Peggy. 

‘Yes, it was in Cambridge that Mary 
Wyeth lived. She was once a visitor, too, 
in this house.” 

‘‘So that your great-grandfather may 
have seen her here,” said Peggy. 

“Undoubtedly. There is the best of rea- 
son for believing it.” 

‘* And what if there is?” exclaimed Dick. 
‘* Why on earth should we be staring at such 
an extraordinary thing as that? So you, 
your great-grandfather’s great-grandson, 
have stood in this parlor and spoken to 
Mary Wyeth’s great-granddaughter! What 
is the world coming to?” 

“No, the coincidence is nothing,” said 
Wigglesworth, turning away. ‘‘ And yet,” 
he added, stopping, and speaking with more 
bastiness than common, ‘‘you were right 
about one thing, Richard Archibald. My 
greal-grandfather did cut Mary Wyeth’s 
name on the woodwork.” 

‘* Let us seeit,” [said. ‘‘ Come, Wiggles- 
worth, play the host in your great-grand- 
father’s chamber and show us the name.” 

‘‘Your most obedient,” said he, with a 
little touch more of his customary gravity 
and percision. ‘‘Let medothe honors. With 
your permission, I will gofirst.” Hetooka 
lamp and led the way. The ladies followed 
and I brought up the rear. 

“T’ve got to go over and see one of the 
fellows,” said Dick, rather sulkily to me, 
‘This is confoundedly silly business!” And 
so it was that Dick refused to follow and 
left the house. Wigglesworth produced a 
magnifying glass, and bade us use it in fol- 
lowing the faint lines of one of the many 
names which had been cut, some a hundred 
years before, in the woodwork. His ances- 
tor, indeed, required no such aid, for it 
stood boldly upon the face of the fireplace. 
In a ‘corner, however, was a name which 
looked as if it had been scored and thef half 
erased. He had with a pencil lightly com- 
pleted the broken letters; and, guiding our 
eyes, he showed us how naturally the name 
of M. Wyeth might he deciphered. Then he 
directed our attention to a profile above it. 

‘*Look!” said he. ‘‘ Look carefully and 
follow the old lines. Seeif I have really 
added anything; if I have done more than 
bring back what was indistinct and fading. 
Is it not true?” I instinctively glanced at 
Molly Wyeth, who was standing a little 
flushed, but not looking at the inscription 
or profile. 

‘* Why, there is a name and there is a 
profile,” said Peggy. ‘‘ But they have noth- 
ing to do with each other, have they?” 

‘*Perhaps not,” he said. ‘It may be 
mere conjecture,” and he turned away, 
nervously. 

**See, Molly,” said my wife, ‘“ how well 
the old secretary looks. Mr. Wigglesworth, 
do show Miss Wyeth the secret drawer.” 
He drew out the frame, turned it about, 
and disclosed the little drawer which he 
had before shown us. It was no longer 
empty, however, fora package of old letters, 
tied with a dull white ribbon, occupied it. 

‘Those are some of your grandfather’s 
letters, I suppose,” said Peggy. 

“Yes, this belongs with them,” and he 
restored the one which he had showed us 
below. He held the package in his hand, as 
if uncertain what to do with it. 

‘*They look very old,” said Molly. ‘I 
wonder they are so legible. At least, the one 
we looked at was easy to read.” 


‘Tt wasin a hand that shows strength 
and grace,” said Wigglesworth, playing 
gently with the half dozen letters. ‘‘ They 
were in part written by your namesake and 
great-grandmother, Miss Wyeth. Would 
you like toread the n, at your leisure?” He 
held out the package, and Molly took it, 
hesitatingly. 

“T feel asif they were half private,” 
said she. 

‘*Whatever authority may be required 
for permission to read them belongs to you 
—and to me,” he added, in a lower tone. 

‘I will read them,” she said, and moved 
away. Wigglesworth himself seemed now 
possessed with a spirit of nervousness and 
hurry. He closed the desk and took up 
the lamp abruptly; almost hastening us, 
who were presumed to be his guests, out of 
the room. Molly and I were the first to 
enter the parlor. 

“The likeness is in the profile, as well as 
in the handwriting,” said I to her, mischiev- 
ously. She answered nothing. Wiggles- 
worth excused himself atonce. He was go- 
ing out into the air, and presently, wrap- 
piog his long cloak about him, we heard 
him walk rapidly away from the house. 

‘* Whatan odd stick he is!” said I. ‘‘ He 
seems fairly taken possession of by his 
great-grandfather’s demon.” 

‘* You make too much of a mystery about 
him,” said Peggy. ‘‘It is always your way, 
Thomas. Do take him rationally. He is 
simply a good, eommon-place young man, 
with a streak of insanity, I call it.” 

“That is always the way one gets a bad 
“name,” cried Molly, ‘‘who is at all out of 
the ordinary course. A poet is insane to 
one who has no conception of poetry, and 
every idenlist has something not quite re- 
spectable about him. Cain killed Abel 
because he was a poet.” 

‘‘Hear, hear!” I cried. ‘*‘ Why, Molly, 
you are getting figurative.” 

‘Well, 1 get impatient over our hum- 
drum measures and gauges of people,” 
said she, with warmth io her manner and 
in ber face too. ‘‘ At least, [do sometimes, 
I suppose I am as conventional as other 
girls, when—when I don’t think about it.” 

“Do let us read the letters,” said my 
wife. ‘‘I hate old letters; but 1’m a little 
curious to see what the encouragement was 
that the young man needed.” 

“T'll leave them with you, if you wish,” 
said Molly, rising, “for I ought to go 
home now. No, that wouldn’t be quite 
polite to Mr. Wigglesworth,” she continued, 
withdrawing the parcel. ‘‘ Where’s Dick? 
He didn’t come up-stairs, did he?” 

“No, he had an errand, he told me,” I 
said; ‘‘ but, if you only want some one to 
see you and the letters safe home, accept 
me, Molly. I’m part way between your 
age and that of your great-grandmother.” 

‘*No. I won’t have you,” said she, 
“You'll teaze me.” 

‘‘Here’s Richard now,” said his mother, 
asthedoor opened. ‘‘ Richard, where have 
you been?” 

‘*Oh! only tosee Abercrombie. Where's 
the antique Antipas?” 

‘“‘“Mr. Wigglesworth has gone out to 
walk; and here is Molly wondering how 
she is to get home, for she won’t have your 
father and I am a woman.” 

“That’s just what I came home for,” 
said Dick, his face lighting up. 

“I’ve a great mind to take the whole 
family,” said Molly, ‘‘just to show my 
consequence.” But she went off with 
Richard. 

‘* Peggy,” I said, when the door closed 
behind them, ‘I’ve been doing as you told 
me, and keeping an eye on that young 
couple. You're not far wrong. Wiggles- 
worth is making eyes at Molly.” : 

‘‘Don’t be a goose, Thomas, and don’t 
use such horrid expressions,” said my wife. 
** You needn’t be so sharp-sighted. If you 
were to look a little less narrowly, you 
would come nearer the truth. Sarah saw 
how things were going easily enough; but 
I do not think she told me all she saw. 
Thomas, I hate, above all things, to seem 
match-making; but I can’t help thinking 
that Molly cares a good deal for Dick.” I 
sbook my head incredulously, and Peggy 
went on with her sewing. 

“ What did you mean,” I asked, present- 
ly, ‘‘when you said the other day that 
Wigglesworth was in love with Dick?” 





“Ob! that was only a foolish way of 
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saying that he admired Dick’s manliness 
and stremgth. He’s only a girl himself. 
And, depend upon it, Molly will think the 
same.” 

,{* Then you think we’d better get rid of 
Dick, rather than Wigglesworth?” 

‘*Tbomas, you are incurable.” 

Si lieiinannemenssenneenenniiiiaata 

FOREIGN INDEBTEDNESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY EDWARD YOUNG, 


CHISF OF THB UNITED STATES BURRAU OF STA- 
TISTICS, 





ECONOMICAL questions have during re- 
cent years engaged public attention almost 
to the exclusion of those of a party charac- 
ter. Indeed, a second Rip Van Winkle, on 
awakening from a sleep of twoscore years, 
would search in vain for the Whig party, 
and be sadly at fault if he supposed that 
the members of the Democratic party were 
now as pronounced bullionists as those in 
the time of Benton. 

Tariff questions, it is true, engross pub- 
lic attention to an extent but little less than 
when Clay advocated the so-called '‘Amer- 
ican system”; while those relating to 
finance occupy the minds of our legislators 
and economists and of the public at large. 
Although long-established industries have 
largely increased and various new ones 
been established, yet tariff questions are 
not now dissimilar to what they were in 
the more remote past. 


TARIFF QUESTIONS, 


Shall duties on imports be imposed so as 
to afford protection to domestic manufac- 
tures, or for revenue only? are questions 
which, while they excited heated discus- 
sions at various times during the last half 
century, have in no wise lost their interest, 
either in the national halls of legislation, 
in the columns of the public journals, or 
with the great American public. Indeed, 
from the 8th day of April, 1789, when Mr. 
Madison introduced the first tariff bill into 
the House of Representatives, until the 
evening of the 15th of April, 1878, when 
the Wood Tariff Bill was discussed, tariff 
legislation has been a subject of absorbing 
interest. 

But, although members of the first session 
of the XLVth Congress use arguments for 
and against the protective system precisely 
similar to those employed eighty-nine years 
before, in the first session of the® first 
Congress, yet in other subjects of practical 
importance less conservatism prevails. 
Other economical questions have arisen, 
new conditions established, and obstacles 
to national prosperity of a formidable 
character have been met and must be 
removed. 

A conflict for the very existence of the 
nation has been experienced, and, although 
resulting in the preservation of the national 
integrity, yet it has bequeathed a new 
element of disturbance into our fiscal pol- 
ity—a load of debt too heavy to be easily 
borne. 

Whatever may be the condition of Great 
Britain and France with reference to the 
magnitude of their respective national 
debts, held almost entirely by the citizens 
of each government, the obligations of 
the United States have been until recently 
toa great extent held by citizens of for- 
eign countries, the interest charge on 
which debt drains our country each year 
of its vast product of gold and alsoof a 
large amount of breadstuffs. Surely, in 
view of these facts, ‘‘our national debt’ 
cannot with truth be called ‘‘a national 
blessing.” 

In the endeavor to restore the body pol- 
itic to its normal healthful condition, those 
on whom the care of the patient has been 
devolved make a careful diagnosis of the 
case before applying proper remedies. 

In dealing with the practical financial 
questions of the-day, it is of the utmost 
importance tbat our legislators, as well as 
our finance minister, are kept advised not 
only of the outgo of our natural and man- 
ufactured products and of the precious 
metals, as compared with the products of 
otber lands, noting the favorable balance 
at the close of each successive year, but of 
the amount of our indebtedness—national, 
state, municipal, and railway—held in 
foreign countries, and the sum which bas 
to be sent abroad every year to pay the 





interest charge. 
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It is to be regretted that no trustworthy 
data on this subject have beensor are at- 
tainable, and that estimates, frequently 
the merest guesses, have been resorted to. 
Approximate accuracy, at least, should be 
obtained in order to serve asa guide to 
intelligent legislation and the wise con- 
duct of our financial affairs. Wild con- 
jectures, made by bankers and others, whose 
training and pursuits should have re- 
strained them from gross exaggeration, 
have been made and published to the 
world as established facts, thus serving to 
mislead the public and misdirect legis- 
lators. 

In view of the facts just mentioned, the 
writer of this has, at different times during 
the past few years, endeavored to reach an 
intelligent conclusion in reference to the 
amount of our bonded debt held in foreign 
countries; and now, since the highest point 
has been reached and a considerable reduc- 
tion taken place, he has again made a care- 
ful computation, the results of which are 
now submitted, in reply to the question 


WHAT I8 THE AMOUNT OF INDEBTEDNESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES HELD ABROAD? 
In the prosecution of this investigation, 
the various elements which enter into the 
computation will receive consideration, the 
first of which is the 


BALANCE OF TRADE 

During and immediately subsequent to 
the war the balance of trade was against 
us; in other words, the imports of foreign 
products exceeded our exports in value. 
The statistics of the trade of the United 
States with foreign countries, as officially 
published by the Bureau of Statistics, af- 
ford correct indications of the volume of 
merchandise and specie which enters into 
and d@parts from our ports each year, and 
of the balances, whether adverse or favor- 
able. As no national securities were held 
in foreign countries before the first day of 
July, 1862, the beginning of the fiscal year 
1863, the period embraced in this investi- 
gation extends from that day unto the 28th 
of February, 1878; for which period the 
values of imports and of exports are sub- 
mitted. 

IMPORTS. 

The declared values of the imports of 
merchandise and of specie and bullion 
during the fifteen and two-thirds years 
ended February 28th, 1878, are presented 
in the following table: 





esote and 
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To insure accuracy in the aggregate 
value of merchandise which entered into 
consumption during the period indicated, 
a reduction should be made of $18,265,245, 
being the difference in the value of goods 
in bond at the commencement and termin- 
ation of the period under consideration— 
viz., $12,977,473 on the first of July, 1862, 
and $26,242,718 on the 28th of February, 
1878. : 

EXPORTS. 

The following table shows the coin 
values of domestic and foreign merchan- 
dise, and of specie and bullion exported 
from the United States during the fifteen 
years and eight months ended Feb. 28th, 
1878: 
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From the foregoing statements it will be 
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observed that in the period under consid- 
eration the imports of merchandise amount- 
ed to $6,936,712,421, and the exports of 
domestic and foreign products to $6,244,- 
281,747, showing an adverse balance of 
$692,480,674. The export of specie and 
bullion, however, to the amount of $841,- 
859,833 in excess of the imports reverses 
the result and exhibits a favorable balance 
of $149,378,659. This favorable balance 
is only apparent, as will be shown by a con- 
sideration of the second element in the 
computation—viz. : 


Il. 8MUGGLING AND UNDERVALUATION. 


Under this head the undervaluations of 
merchandise imported, as well asthe value 
of goods brought into the country without 
payment of duly, must be estimated. 

From a careful examination of the subject 
forsome years past the conclusion is reached 
that an addition of three per centum to the 
total value of the imports isan ample al- 
lowance for undervaluation and smug- 
gling. It is not forgotten that many intel- 
ligent persons have made estimates far in 
excess of this; but, although honestly 
mffie, they are not the result of careful in- 
vestigation. They have not considered 
the fact that neither bulky nor free goods 
are smuggled, and that merchandise pay- 
ing specific duties will not be undervalued. 
It must be borne in mind that the goods 
whicb can be easily smuggled are byt few 
in number—consisting chiefly of precious 
stones, jewelry, watches and watch move- 
mcn's, silks, fine laces, embroideries, and 
opium. Official returns show that the 
total value of free and dutiable merchandise 
which was imported during the year ended 
Dec. 31st, 1877, amounted to $480,260.862, 
three per cent. on which was $14 407,825. 
The importation of goods most easily 
smuggled during the year was as follows: 


PRES BTIION 5s o0cssiscncpvesdsbeesesnsnccs $2,815,144 
Jewelry and other manufactures of gold 
rnc ccicnowsiccatebeess conses 878,095 
Watches and watch movements and mate- 
SURI 5s ince <s008ees scovoes enocsee sececes 788,318 
Gilk manufactures. .,.....0..0000 ssosscccscccees 21,057,233 
Fine lacesand embroideries (about) ..... ... 1,000,000 
Opium and extract Of,,,,..ccccccseccccosecesoor 2,064,840 
UE ids cccccowncbcameacesensesnosuet $28,053,680 


The estimate of three per cent. on the im- 
portsof the calendar year 1877, amounting 
to $14,407,825, is upward of fifty per cent. 
of the value of those easily smuggled articles 
which paid duty during the year. Does 
any intelligent New York merchant believe 
that the undervaluations and the value of 
goods smuggled during the same period 
amount together to fourteen million dol- 
lars? Lf so, whoin New York, where the 
principal part of the articles, except opium, 
atrives, are the smugglers? The great im- 
porters of silks and other articles of luxury 
in New York are well known as merchants 
of integrity. 

It seems conclusive, therefore, that an 
addition of three per cent. to the value of 
imported merchandise is sufficient to cover 
the evasions of the revenue, such addition 
amounting, during the period under con- 
sideration, to $208,101,372. 

But, if this estimate be not deemed suf- 
ficient, there is another element to be con- 
sidered in this connection—viz, the value of 
domestic products which are exported to 
Canada by land carriage, and which, owing 
to defective legislation, are not fully re- 
turned by the customs officers of the United 
States on the Canadian frontier. From in- 
formation obtained by the writer from the 
Commissioner of Customs of the Domin- 
ion, it appears that products of the United 
States were imported into Canada in excess 
of the values returned to the United States 
Treasury Department of the following 
amounts during the fiscal years named—virz: 
1874, $10,200,059; 1875, $15,596,524; 1876, 
$10,507,563; 1877, $13,051,798—an annual 
average of $12,338,986. 

Nor is this the extent of undervaluation 
of the exports from the United States, It 
is well known that in New York, and toa 
smaller exvent ina few other large ports, 
the outward-bound steamships take on- 
board goods up almost to the moment of 
departure, and after the master has sub- 

mitted his manifest of the ship’s cargo to 
the proper officer of customs. The value 
of exports to Canada and to Europe, of 
which no official return has been made, 


would, if added to the estimate of three. 


per cent., increase the allowance for smug- 
gling and undervaluation to at least five 





per cent., which must be considered asa 
most ample estimate. 


Ill, FREIGHTS. 


The values of the imports of merchan- 
dise, as given in the first table, being those 
at the places of shipment, it will be neces- 
sary to add thereto the amount of freights 
to the various ports of the United States. 
In the United Kingdom the practice is dif- 
ferent, the values of imports being those 
on delivery of the goods in British ports of 
arrival. 

As a part of the goods arriving in Ameri- 
can ports is brought in vessels owned by 
citizens of the United States, and as the 
freight so earned is an addition to the 
wealth of the country, it is only necessary 
to compute the amount of freight received 
by foreign shipowners. It is difficult to 
make an intelligent estimate of the average 
ad valorem rate when the inward freights 
vary so widely, being from two to three 
per cent. on dress goods, less than one-half 
per cent. on specie, and 100 per cent on 
some cheap, bulky articles, such as salt. 
On merchandise alone the average rate of 
freight is, probably, not much less than 
eight per cent. of the value; but, as nearly 
all the specie and the greater part of the 
most valuable goods are brought by foreign 
steamships, which disburse a considerable 
amount for fuel and ship-stores, it is be- 
lieved that six per cent. on the total value 
of imports is an estimate of approximate 
accuracy. Asthe imports in foreign ves- 
sels, in the period under review, amounted 
to $4,978,020,572, the estimate for freight 
in foreign bottoms will cause an increase 
of $298,681,234 to the value of imports. 

The exports of merchandise, as given in 
the trade reports, nre the currency values 
at the United States ports of shipment. 
These have been reduced to gold, to make 
the values conform to an uhiform standard. 
As the estimated amount of freights earned 
by foreign vessels have been added to the 
aggregate imports, so the estimated freights 
on outgoing cargoes carried in American 
vessels must be deducted. As the aggre- 
gate value of these cargoes was $2,539,- 
823,185, the freight thereon, estimated at 6 
per cent., amounted to $152,389,388. 


IV. EXPENDITURES BY AMERICANS ABROAD. 


The annual expenditures of citizens 
of the United States, residing or traveling 
in foreign countries, have been estimated 
by others, as well as by the writer, at twen- 
ty million dollars per annum. On an aver. 
age this estimate is nearly accurate, as 
from 20,000 to 25,000 of our countrymen | 
visit Europe annually, expending on an 
average from $800 to $1,000 each. 

This large sum, annually expended in 
Europe, is, however, counterbalanced in 
part by the expenditures of foreigners 
traveling in the United States, on business 
or for pleasure, and in part by the amount 
brought by the large number of immigrants 
who make this country their home. Of 
these two classes—included under the des- 
ignation ‘‘ alien passengers ’’—the arrivals 
during each of the fifteen calendar years 
ended December 31st, 1877, were as fol- 
lows: 





Total in 15 po Peni can KRseaiaseanee 4,379,418 413 


The average amount of money brought 
by immigrants has been stated at from $68 
to $100, the smaller sum being the result 
of actual inquiry at Castle Garden, New 
York. Taking this as the correct estimate, 
it follows that during the last fifteen years 
the aggregate sum brought to this country 
by immigrants and other alien passengers 
amounted to $297,800,084—a sum almost 
exactly equal to the estimated expenditures 
of citizens of the United States in foreign 
countries. 

V. INTEREST. 

The last item to be added to our estimate 
is the interest which beceme due while the 
debt was accruing and since its culmina- 
tion. A careful analysis, made four years 
ago by the writer, led him to conclude that 
the amount paid for interest up to Decem- 
ber 31st, 1873, was not less than $277,000,- 


000 nor more than $290,000,000. To err, - 
if at all, on the safe side, the larger sum. 


will be used in the computation. As the 
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total foreign indebtedness of the United 
States was estimated at that time at $1,200,- 
000,000, and the average annual interest 
$72,000,000, the sum of $300,000,000 must 
be added for interest during the four years 
and two months terminating on the 28th of 
February, 1878—an aggregate interest 
charge of $590,000,000. 

It is admitted that our foreign indebted- 
ness advanced within the past three years 
to perhaps $1,300,000,000 or $1,350,000,000, 
and that the annual interest at six per cent. 
would exceed the sum above named. But 
it must be borne in mind that, during re- 
cent years, a large amount of United States 
bonds, bearing five per cent. and some 
four and a half per cent. interest, were dis- 
posed of in European markets. Itis, there- 
fore, believed that the estimate of $72,000,- 
000 per annum is approximately accurate. 

RECAPITULATION. 


We have now the following items: 


Adverse balance of trade during 15% 
years, including an allowance for 


smuggling and undervaluation........... $58,722,717 
Freights on imports, to foreign ship- 
OWMNGTS ..cccccss+s.-.: vcccccccerccceccccees 298,681,234 
Expended by United States citizens 
WUTORG, 1D VORB. ook. cosse-cccvesesesce 300,000,000 
RMI ssi a tss nice s Caumlerewedaknyeineee «emisins 590,000,000 
Allowance for contingencies ............ 2,785,521 
$1,250,189,472 
LESS. 
Freights on exports, to United 
States ship-owners.......... $152,389,388 
Brought by alien passengers. 297,800,084 
450,189,472 
Net adverse balance .........cceseeeeee $800,000,000 


From théabove statement it would ap- 
pear thatthe debt which we owe to Europe 
incurred since July 1st, 1862, amounts to 
eight hundred million dollars; but, unfor- 
tunately, during the earlier part of that 
period our credit abroad was not assured 
and our securities sold considerably below 
par. Owing to the wide range in price 
(from 50 cents on the dollar to par), it is ex 
tremely difficult to ascertain the average 
rate of discount, which must, however, 
have been on the average less than twenty 
percent. In computing the aggregate of 
this debt,the par value of the securities 
must be ascertained, and, as they were sold 
at an average rate of at least eighty cents 
on the dollar, it follows that our indebted- 
ness to foreign countries, incurred within 
the past fifteen years, amounts to about 
$1,000,000,000 

Although there were no national secur- 
ities held abroad at the outbreak of our 
civil war, yet some state bonds and some 
railway shares and bonds were owned in 
Europe. An estimate of fifty million dol- 
lars is believed to be an ample allowance 
for these ante bellum securities. With 
this addition, the foreign indebtedness 
of the United States—national, state, mu- 
nicipal, and railway—amounts to one 
thousand and fifty million dollars ($1,050,- 
000,000° 

It is ce. ainly a source of satisfaction to 
every American patriot that this debt has 
been largely reduced during a_ recent 
period; and that the favorable trade bal- 
ances have enabled our capitalists to pur- 
chase American securities by the hundred 
million dollars’ worth, and to pay therefor, 
without causing any financial disturbance. 





REASON AND RELIGION. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








To get up a war between reason and re- 
ligion, and thus place the two in the atti- 
tude of seeming hostility toward each other, 
is As unnecessary as it is unnatural and un- 
wise. Some divine—we do not remember 
his name—has said that where reason be- 
gins there faith ends. “We think differ- 
ently. Reason is the gift of God, and, like 
every other gift of our nature, is bestowed 
that it may be exercised. What is faith 
but a blind, stupid, superstitious, and 
senseless assent, unless it be preceded by 
the exercise of reason? To believe without 
reason is to believe for no reasons; and 
whoever glories in this posture is a speci- 
men of intellectual and moral gravitation 
turned the other way. He can never give 
areason for the hope that is within him. 
He may have faith; but he cannot tell why 
he has it. 

The system of Nature and the religion of 
the Bible are alike the work of God. Sci- 
ence based on reason deals with the for- 
mer; and the Christian theologian in his 





peculiar vocation deals with the latter 
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There being a God, and the two originating 
in the same source, their teachings, of 
course, cannot be in conflict with each 
otber. Though distinct and independent 
witnesses, they cannot exhibit a positive 
antagonism of testimony. The one may 
contain more than the other; but in respect 
to the truths common to both neither has 
the right “of outlawing the other. All 
branches of truth are harmonious; and, 
hence, tllere cun be no repugnance between 
them, except by the error of the expounuder. 

And yet it has often happened in the 

progress of Science that Reason has formally 
armed herself against religion. She has 
professed to find some fact in Nature—one 
or more—which corrects the Bible and de- 
stroys its divine authority. The skeptical 
metaphysician has ascertained, as he al- 
leges, that man is nota free agent in the 
sense of being responsible for his actions; 
and he, hence, concludes that the Scriptures 
must be false, since they both assume and 
teach the free agency of man. The skeptical 
geologist announces to the world that the 
cosmogony of Moses will not stand the test 
of reason. The atheistical astronomer is 
very confident that there is no God, and, of 
course, no Being, such as the Christian 
claims, to explain the origin of the Bible. 
Thus Reason in the hands of the opposers 
of religion has insisted that belief in the 
doctrine of a God, in his moral government, 
and especially in the divine origin of the 
Bible is simply a stupid and irrational prej- 
udice. Religion is merely « matter of hu- 
man manufacture, having nothing more 
real or supernatural than the ignorance of 
some and the adroitness of others. The 
march of mind is destined to overthrow the 
Bible, and thus make it true that where 
reason begins so as to be heard there faith 
ends, Such is the point to which infidelity 
in its extreme position at last comes, and 
all in the name of Reason. 

Christian theologians have not always 
had the wisdom to meet this issue in the 
proper manner. Many of them have been 
far too ready to denounce the achievements 
of reason on the field of science, virtually 
confessing judgment and conceding the 
very point their cpponents claim. Some 
years since we listened to a sermon in 
some respects exceedingly well argued, yet 
involving the fallacy of asserting that man 
is entirely dependent upon the Bible for 
his knowledge of God. These two inqui- 
ries occurred to us: Is this a fuct, as a mat- 
ter of history? and, if so, how, then, is it pos- 
sible to demonstrate the divine origin of the 
Bible? Surely, the fact of God must be 
given before a document alleged to be the 
product of his wisdom can be referred to 
him. The preacher fell into quitea fallacy 
in his manner of treating the proving pow 
er of Nature and the appreciating power of 
Reason. He handled science with so much 
severity, in his effort to exalt the Scrip- 
tures, that he unwittingly destroyed the 
foundations of the latter. 

The plain truth is, the Christian theolo- 
gian must not be afraid of science and he 
must not denounce reason. By so doing 
he jeopards his cause in respect to both its 
dignity and its triumph. Where did the 
Bible come from? This is a question for 
reason to decide, looking at all the evidence 
which bears upon it. What are the con- 
tents of the Bible? This plainly is a ques- 
tion of interpretation, involving the whole 
subject of rational hermeneutics. Herme- 
neutics is a science of reason, as much so 
as any other science. It has its facts and 
its laws. It is, moreover, a progressive 
science, being now far better understood 
than it was in the Dark Ages; and this prog- 
ress it has made by the labors of reason. 
Its province is to determine the meaning 
of the sacred text by applying thereto the 
fixed and established laws of language. 

If the Christian theologian be confronted 
with an objection to the teachings of the Bi- 
ble, then he has the following questions to 
consider: First, what is the objection? Sec- 

ondly, is it true as a matter of fact? Thirdly, 
if true, is it really in conflict with the Word 
of God, or is this conflict merely supposed ? 
These questions he cannot decline without 
Sacrificing the dignity of his own cause. 
He must reason in respect to them; and 
then he must accept the conclusion of rea- 

Son. He gains nothing by a rampant tirade 

against Science, under the name of piety. 

_ This is more a weakness than a virtue. It 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has the appearance of depreciating Nature 
for the sake of exalting Revelation. It 
alienates what God has united and makes 
war where truth makes peace. 

The history of human thought is instruct- 
ive on this subject. The time was when a 
Roman pontiff was fully determined that 
the sun should move around the earth; and 
yet, in spite of all his bulls, the fact seen by 
Galileo remained trues The Bible speaks 
of the sun as rising and setting, describing 
a fact according to its optical appearance; 
but this does not deny that the earth re- 
volves around the sun, as is perfectly shown 
by astronomical investigation. So also 
there is no difficulty in accepting the dis- 
coveries of geology as consistent with 
Christian faith, since in respect to these 
discoveries the Bible neither affirms nor 
denies. Those who are determined that 
geology shall not take rank as a science are 
destined to be disappointed. It is already 
a science, numbering among its advocates 
some of the ablest minds of the world, not 
a few of whom have the higher wisdom of 
being Christians. We are glud to know 
that many distinguished scholars, devoutly 
holding the Christian faith, have not left 
this highly interesting field of research to 
be monopolized by skeptics. They have 
done a good service to the cause of science, 
and not less to that of religion, by showing 
that a Christian may accept all the estab- 
lished facts of geology without the slight- 
est detriment to his faith. 

Thus the tendency of enlarged discovery 
in science is, always has been, and always 
will be to develop the real harmony that 
exists between the God of Nature and the 
God of the Bible. One and the same God 
being the source of both, neither, when 
properly studied, can be any discredit to 
the other. We have no fear that Reason, 
by ber progress, will dispense with the re- 
ligion of the Bible. Such has not been its 
tendency in ages pust; and such, we con- 
clude, it willnot bein the ages yet to come. 
Christianity, above all other systems, both 
welcomes and stimulates the action of Rea- 
son. The friends of Christianity need not 
be alarmed, lest this noble faculty shall 
outgrow her greater patron. 
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PRELUDE,—THE RESURRECTION Bopy. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL, on the Alps, in company 
with ove of his friends, was requested by the 
latter to tell him what is behind the keyboard 
of the nerves of man; or, in other words, what 
causes in the substance of the brain the mole- 
cular motions which are supposed to be the 
basis of thought, choice, and emotion. 

Pushed from point to point, and failing to 
give a satisfactory answer, the author of the 
Belfast address at last burst out with these in- 
cisively frank words: ‘I view Nature, exist- 
ence, the universe as the keyboard of a plano- 
forte. What came before the bass I don’t know 
aud don’t care. What comes after the treble I 
equally little know or care. The keyboard, with 
jts black and white keys, is minetostudy.” The 
conversation has been reported to the world 
[Scribner's Monthly] by the student who received 
this remarkable reply to his inquiries. It illus- 
trates the willingness of certain physical phi- 
losophers to limit the field of outlook in re- 
searches into mental physiology. 

It is conceded that neither electricity, nor 
magnetism, nor heat, nor any physical force 
with which we are acquainted explains what 
we call the soul. But we are conscious of our 
existence. We know that, if from the rest of 
the flesh we dissolve out the nerves as a white 
ghost, there is something finer than they be- 
hind them—namely, the nervous influence. If 
we dissolve out all the bioplasts and hold them 
up here, all in their natural positions, there is 
certainly something finer yet behind them all— 
namely, the force which co-ordinates them. If 
we were to take all the bioplasts there are in 
the body, and hold them up here, the cluster of 
germinal points would have, in some sense, the 
human form; but it would not be the finest 
thing in man. There is an influence behind 
the bioplasm, a co-ordinating power, arranging 
the growth of the whole body. I bave ask 
you on a former occasion to take a leaf from 
the tree Igdrasil, and dissolve out the finer from 
the coarser portions. I have asked you to 
imagine standing here a skeleton, then next a 
man made of muscles, another of veins, another 

+ These Lectures are Copyrighted by the Rev. 
JOSEPH COOK, and are printed by special arrunge- 
ment with The Boston Daily Advertiser. 





of nerves, another of bioplasts. You know 
that behind the nerves there is a force which 
you may conceive to be taken out. If it were 
here in the air, you could not touch it. You 
could pass your hand through it; yeu would 
not feel it; and yet you know itisthere. But 
these nerves themselves were woven by the 
bioplasts. ‘Take out the bloplastse. Let them 
retain their co-ordination. There issomething 
behind them—the co-ordinating power. You 
know such a power is there. Take that co- 
ordinating power out. Hold itup here. You 
cannot see it; you cannot touch it; but it is 
there. 

When Professor Tyndall says we must not 
ask what is behind the keyboard, I find that he 
is repressing investigation, and, very contrary 
to his nobility of character, is limiting research. 
Precisely at the point where he says he does 
not care what comes before the bass or treble 
in the mysterious anthem of the molecular 
motions which are associated with life and 
thought, I must say that I care; and on this 
Easter morning I have a double right to say so. 
[Applause. ] 

It is an accepted conclusion with Julius 
Miller that this finest thing of all, or the co- 
ordinating force which we know exists in the 
physical organism, is the true body. It has 
taken on this poor fleshy envelope as a hand 
puts onaglove. What if, by and by, it puts 
on a resurrection body as another glove? 
Julius Miller, in a passage of great incisive- 
ness in a volume now before me, says: “ It 18 
not the sarz, the mass of earthly material, but 
the soma, the organic whole, to which the 
Scriptures promise a resurrection. The organ- 
ism, as the living fcrm which appropriates 
matter to itself, is the true body, which in its 
glorification becomes the soma pneumaticon. 
The Scriptures teach that the soul, between 
death and the resurrection, remains un- 
clothed.”’—(‘‘ Studien und Kritiken,’’ 1835, pp. 
777, 785). This is language forty years old 
and represents the truly orthodox view of the 
resurrection, 

This isthe morning after Easter, and what 
topic could have greater timeliness or impress- 
iveness than that which is suggested by these 
three questions: 


1. From the point of view of theology, what 
is the standard orthodox, scholarly opinion as 
to the manner ofthe resurrection ? 

2. From the point of view of biology, what 
is the best opinion as to the same point ? 

8. Is there any conflict between the two 
views ? 

If Iam to follow Julius Miiller, I must re- 
gard the true body and the resurrection body 
as twothings. But they are related to each 
other much as the true body and the body of 
flesh now are—that is, as hand and glove. 
The true body is the organic force which cor- 
relates all the parts of the flesh. It assumes 
here the clothing of the physical tissues. We 
drop at death all that is corruptible or gross; 
but the soma, the organic whole, as Julius 
Miiller calls the correlating force, continues to 
exist. In these positions Julius Miiller is not 
denying at all the scriptural assertion that 
there will be perfect identity between the 
resurrection body and the body laid down at 
death. The Scriptures assert that there is 
sameuess between the body which we bury 
and the body which is to be raised. They do 
not teach in what the sameness consisis, Open 
Professor Hodge, of Princeton (‘‘ Systematic 
Theology,” vol. ili, pp. 778, 779), and you will 
find him citing Julius Miller’s views with ap- 
proval ; but he is careful to say that neither the 
Church nor the Scripture undertakes to deter- 
mine in what the sameness consists between 
the buried and the resurrection body. We 
must be very careful not to know too much on 
this topic. 

What Julius Miiller teaches is that in the 
resurrection body the organic principle of the 
present body clothes itself again. It is un- 
necessary to go back, with some medieval 
teachers, to ask whether any part of the body 
that is buried is preserved and is used in that 
glorified clothing. It is not necessary for us to 
shock ourselves by any long citation of Jerome, 
in the passage where he says that, unless there 
be physical bodies, the wicked cannot gnash 
their teeth in the next life. Neither need we 
remember that it has been said that cripples 
rise as cripples, and that those who were vari- 
ously deformed have the same deformity in 
the resurrection body. All these medieval 
ideas are rejected by scholarly theology. They 
hardly belouged to a serious popular presenta- 
tion of this truth even in the dark ages. 

The scholarly presentation of the manner of 
the resurrection asserts sameness between our 
present body and the resurrection body much 
in the sense in which it asserts sameness be- 
tween this present body which I now possess 
and the body I had when I was five or ten 
years old. Every particle of that earlier body 
has been changed ; but the organic principle is 
unchanged. The man who committed forgery 
twenty years ago is responsible, on account of 
the identity of his body, for the crime of that 
date; but you know he has changed every 








particle in his body since that tim’. And so, 
when we lay down the fleshy body at death, we 
retain the organic principle, which has already 
assumed several bodies. At the Resurrection 
Day it will assume a glorified body, of which 
the capacities, according to Julius Miiller, 
were taught at the transfiguration afi@ tithe 


forty days after the resurfection, | are 
two definitions of samenes tity 
and organic fdentity. Julius ‘does not 


assert chemical identity betweei @ie present 
body and the resurrection body. He asserts 
organic identity. Three things are to be dis- 
tinguished from each other—the present body 
of flesh, the present organic principle or sptrit- 
ual body (if we please to use that phrase), and 
the resurrection body. Consider these apart 
from each other, and you will not be confused 
when you read Ulrici’s views of the spiritual 
body in connection with Julius Miiller’s views. 
Tbe organizing principle and the resurrection 
body are not the same thing, any more than 
the hand and the glove are the same or any 
more than the sarz and the soma are the 
same. 

Julius Miiller’s teaching is far from being 
that of Swedenborg. There is nothing in the 
creeds of the Church against the doctrine of a 
spiritual body as now existing in us and as an 
organic principle which will ultimately assume 
a@ resurrection body. This is the doctrine 
which Julius Miiller derives from the scriptural 
assurance that there is a spiritual body and 
there is a natural body—thet is, that now and 
here we have a natural body, and now and here 
we have a spiritual body. s 

Go with Julius Miiller to the highest outlock 
of biological science, and compare his view of 
the organizing principle in man with the bio- 
logical view of an invisible f@@e or co-ordinat- 
ing power behind bioplasm ; put with Julius 
Miiller your hand through the spaces which 
that force may be supposed to occupy ; study 
this co-ordinating power with Ulrici and Lionel 
Beale and Hermann Lotze; take your bio- 
logical authorities and confront them with 
your theological ; and I defy any man who un- 
derstands biological science, on the one hand, 
and theological science, on the other, to find 
apy conflict between the latter and the latest 
results of researches into the tissues, leading 
us up to the certainty that there is a co-ordivat- 
ing, invisible somewhat behind the finest fibers. 
I defy any man to find any conflict between the 
scientific doctrine of the spiritual body and the 
biblical on the same point. [Applause,] 





THE LECTURE. 

Blood means God. When Faust signs the 
compact with Mephistopheles, in Goethe’s im- 
mortal poem, the ink used is the red fluid of 
life. And Goethe makes Mephistopheles say, 
with mystic emphasis : 

** Blut ist ein ganz besonderer Saft.” 

‘*Blood is a very peculiar sort of juice.’? The 
compact which sealed the fate of Faust was 
drawn up outwardly in blood. The compact 
which, I suppose, seals the fate of every Faust 
and of every Marguerite in this assembly is 
drawn up inwardly in blood. The superstitions 
of the middie ages, as to the compacts with evil 
spirits, are by no means too suggestive of the 
symbols of the truths of modern science. We 
know now that the compact can be made with 
white spirits, as well as with black. The former 
bargain, as well as the latter, may be drawn up 
in words written wift this very peculiar fluid. 
Hereditary corruption! Do you wish to know 
what it is? The black wheels on which its 
chariot rolls through the world have been put 
before you here in photographic views of the 
morbid alterations in the blood discs. Re- 
sponsibility in spite of inherited tendencies! 
Do you wish to know what that is? The white 
wheels on which its chariot rolls across all our 
corruption, plowing their way through the mire 
of our depravities and victoriously ascending 
the azure at last, have been outlined here be- 
fore you by science. Let no man think that I 
forget the opportunities which I cannot occu- 
py, but which now lie invitingly before us, to 
consider the nature of inborn evil propensities. 
Hereditary depravity is a fact of science, for 
there can be no doubt that corrupt propensity 
is stimulated by inherited morbid blood. But, 
if any one doubts that above the grade of ex- 
periences which we call insanity there is moral 
responsibility, let him look into the depths of 
conscience. Not without a plan have dis- 
cussed this year first conscience and then he- 
redity ; for 1 wished in subsequent Ieetures to 
make inferences from both topics that will 
blanch the cheeks. In this place and now, 
however, a8 Providence may never permit me 
to stand here again, and as thousands ef miles 
of travel and many strange events probably lie 
between this hour and that coming one in 
which, if at all, I shall see the faces of this as- 
sembly once more, | beg leave to point eut the 
fact that we have ascended hights ffom which 
loftier pinnacles are visible. From the posi- 
tion where we vowestand we may behold, 
above the truth of man’s inherited evil propen- 
sities, the certainty of his power of victorious 
self-amelioration, under the impulse of a spiri; 








hat is in bdm but not in bim. Heredity sug- 
gests fate. Conscience teaches freedom. Hven 
Plato taught that the black horse before our 
chariots may be controlled by the white horse 
with which he is mated and by the charioteer. 
An Arabian chief was once brought before a 
tyrant, wid that be must kiss bis torment- 
or, .“f | doit. ery gladly,’ ssid he; for he 
w the leprosy, but the disease 
was nObVisiiiey He kissed the tyrant, and the 
latter beegmie a leper. This, you say, is unjust 
on the part of Nature. But the possibility of 
the occurrence of facts like these is Nature’s 
proclamation of the breadth of the distance at 
which the unclean should be made to stand 
apart from the clean. We read that men were 
ouce obliged, when lepers, to fall down with 
their faces to the ground, and call out “ Un- 
clea! unelean!’’ when in the presence of the 
healthful. This was Nature’s law ; and she ad- 
heres to it to-day, and when it {6 violated ex- 
acts fearful penalty. 


Can Nature be justified for the sternness of 
her rules as to contagious and hereditary dis- 
eases ? 

What do the Supreme Powers mean by the 
majestic, irreversible laws of transmitted mor- 
bid conditions? In the carmine growths of 
disease there is fastened upon certain vices the 
great red seal of God Almighty’s wrath. Evil 
sometimes fajis on the innocent. What does 
Nature mean by the terrific straightforwardness 
of heredity? If the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusette had the power, which Nature has, to 
alter the blood corpuscles, and to cause the in- 
gredients of the blood to deteriorate, as great 
Nature does on certain occasions, and were to 
make laws as te the morbid alteration of the 
life fluid, such as Nature has made, and were 
to execute then&very time, you and I would 
assy: ‘ Massachusetts is fearfully in earnest.” 
We have seen that Almighty God executes these 
laws, which he has himself ordained, and 
executes them every time, and makes no 
apology. 

I bad read much of leprosy; 1 had beard 

fearful stories of tbe East; but I was never im- 
pressed by avy presentation of the theme of 
Eastern diseases as 1 once was, five years ago 
to-morrow, on Zion’s Hill in Jerusalem. I had 
seen lepers without fingers. I hed helped scat- 
ter alms to them at the gates of several Eastern 
towns. As wany here must remeaber, there 
is on Ziov’s Hill, in Jerusalem, cluse to the 
wall, a set of hovels, their doors vupening 
toward the wall. There is a broad space of 
rulned buildings between that set of hovels 
aud the city, and the Jepe@s who are not too far 
gone are allowed to live for awhile in these 
hovels. Food is thrown to them over certain 
barriers. No touch of apy vessels used by 
them is permitted to the bealthful. ! rode 
past that spot op horseback, aud my guide 
esid: ** Turn your face the other way. Do not 
breathe too deeply the wind from those hov- 
ais.”” There stood, fascinating me, asl looked, 
a Syrian young women, perhaps twenty or 
twenty-five years of age, inside the fatal bar- 
rier, She was dressed as any Syriav female, 
except that ber face was uveovered. I saw vo 
evidence of disease; but was told by my 
guide that a single finger had been attacked, 
and that the trouble was wholly bereditary. 
Sbe bad been carried by the stern laws of the 
land over the fata] line. It was her duty to 
feed the aged and the infirm there, and to 
wait for the time when tye white leprosy, com- 
jog out upon ter bands, sbould cause joint to 
drop from joint; and fioally ber limbs should 
totter, and she at last be in need of food from 
others like berself. I looked into ber face. 
Tbree was an inexpressible sadovss in her 
countenance, and yet a certain serenity. God 
is ip blood ; and do you say that Satan is ini’, 
too? Satan isa minister of God. J went from 
that scene resolved that, if ever opportunity 
came to me, 1 would woo the light of science 
to blaze before any eudience it might be my 
fortune to hold up arusb-light before, and 
blaze in the name not only of the dark things 
that may come to wan through the law of 
hereditary descent, but of the white things 
also; for was I not wandering over ground 
which had been trodden by feet inheriting hu- 
man conditious, and through a long line of 
ancestry lifted, till the brain of Him who spoke 
as never man spoke, altbough a human brain, 
was fit to be an abode of Almighty God? 
Frow¢bose poor lepers up to that brain of the 
Son ofsGod extend’ the breadth of emphasis 
whichgreat Nature gives to the theme of mor- 
bid alterations in the vital fluid. [Applause.] 

What arethe relations of the white to the 
red-blood corpuscles ? 

1. The numbers of the white blood corpus- 
cles and of the red discs in the blood are to 
each other as about 1 to 300. 

2. The red discs are believed to be as inan- 
imate while in the body as they are after the 
blood fas been withdrawn from the vessels, 
—(Beale, ‘‘ Disease Germs,’ p. 409.) Of course, 
I know that they are dirst formed by the bio- 
plasm; but the red-blood disc is a piece of 
formed material when it is finished. Each red 
corpuscle tends to assume a crystalline form 
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when its movement ceases. Living matter does 
not crystallize,—{ bid. so 409. ) 

3. The white-blood corpuscle is a bioplast. 

4. The whole organism at an early period 
consists of bioplasts. 

5. These were the descendants of previous- 
ly existing germinal matter. 

6. AJl the bioplasts grow and subdivide 
themselves in the embryo. 

7. In the adult many bioplasts cease to grow 
in the older tissues. 

8. The white-blood corpuscles, however, are 
bioplasts which grow and subdivide them- 
selves in the blood of the adult, just as all the 
bioplasts did in the embryo.—(Jbid,, p. 112.) 

9. The white-blood corpuscles possess form- 
ative power. 

10. They possess this power, even in the 
age of the adult,ina higher degree thav any 
other form of bioplasm in the adult. This 
formative power in the white-blood corpuscle 
is of a more general character than is pos- 
sessed by the bioplastsin the general tissues, 
When we: wound ourselves, the white- 
blood bioplasts are instrumental in effect- 
ing a cure. The bioplasts that lie on the 
opposite sides of the gash are concerned also: 
but without the ald of the white blood cor- 
puscles would not be effective. 

11. The ancestral white-blood bloplasts from 
which all bave directly descended were devel- 
oped at a time anterior to that when the 
various bioplasts taking part in tbe formation 
of the tissues diverged from that common pro- 
genitor.—(Jbid., p. 109.) 

12. Thus formative power of a more general 
character than is possessed by the bioplasts of 
the tissues belongs to the white-blood bio- 
plasts. 

13. The reproduction of lost parts or organs 
in some of the lower animals is probably to be 
explained as the effect of this action of bodies 
resembling the blood bioplasts. 

14. At an early period of development only 
white blood corpuscles exist in the blood.— 
(Frey, “‘Comp. of His.,”’ p. 26.) 

15. When the circulation is carried on slowly 
these corpuscles grow and multiply. 

16. The number of white-blood corpuscles in 
the blood increases after a plentiful meal.— 
(Frey, “‘ Compendium of Histology,’’ p. 24.) 

17. The blood flowing into the spleen has 
only one, two, or three colorless blood-cells to 
1,000 red ones ; in the blood of the splenic vein 
five, seven, twelve, fifteen, and more of them 
occur.—(lJbid., p. 24.) As pbyeicians here 
know, this peculiar organ called the spleen has 
long been a mystery ; but it now appears that 
one of its offices is to increase the number of 
white-blood corpuscles. 

18. White-blood bioplasts become in part 
transformed into red-blood corpuscles and 
cover the loss of the latter, 

19. All the masses of bioplasm in the body 
have descended from one in a regular, definite, 
and prearranged order. 

20. If from any circumstance the bioplasm 
that is to form a part of the cye, or brain, or 
any other orgau is not produced, that part of 
the eye, brain, or other organ will be wanting 
in the particular organism.—(Beale, “‘ Disease 
Germs,’’ p. 93.) 

Such is a rapid summary of the latest re- 
search in regard to the relations of the red and 
white-blood corpuscles. 

We are bow ready to face a yet more central 
question: What are the laws of the origin and 
growth of morbid bioplasm ? 

Allow me to state Dr. Beale’s theory of the 
nature of disease germs. I know how I may 
shock some who think that all diseases have 
an origin in vegetable growths; but I must 
claim that some diseases have a distinct origin 
in morbid bioplasm. I understand Lionel 
Beale’s theory to go further than the one I am 
to put before you. The positions taken here 
I can merely summarize rapidly in proposi- 
tions. if you will read them in their consec- 
utive order, they possibly may suggest more 
than they express. In the use of numerals | 
seek to save time and give conspicuousness to 
goverving propositions, and this in their con- 
secutive and logical order. 

1. Morbid bioplasm originatiog in one an- 
imal may multiply in another. 

2. Regular, orderly, and comparatively slow 
growth characterizes the multiplication of 
healthful bioplaem, capable of forming lasting 
structures and elaborate organs. 

3. Rapid multiplication of bioplasm, on the 
other hand, involves degradation in its forma- 
tive power. 

4. The formative power may be at length en- 
tirely lost, never to be reacquired. 

5. Degradation in power is commonly associ- 
ated with increased rate of growth and in- 
creased facility of resisting adverse condi- 
tions. 

6. With this increased vitality in morbid bio- 
plasm it takes up more than the nourishment 
that should be appropriated by the healthy 
parts. 

7. These last are consequently starved, dete- 
riorated, and at last completely destroyed. 

8. Disease germs are sometimes particles of 


living matter derived by direct descent from 
the living matter of man’s organization. The 
too rapid multiplication of bioplasm may give 
rise to diseased bioplasts, which may be direct 
desceudants of white blood corpuscles, as well 
as of other germinal matter. 

9. By the multiplication of morbid bioplasts 
in the capillaries local congestions are caused, 
and in this way peculiar eruptions and rashes 
result, The congestion sometimes ends in 
complete stagnation, and the death, destruc- 
tion, and removal of the portion of the tissue 
affected. 

10. The microscope shows that the blood in 
disease contains a large number of minute 
masses Of morbid bioplasm, and products re- 
sulting from their death and decay, which are 
not present in healthy blood.—(Lionel Beale, 
“The Microscope in Medicine,’’ 1878, p. 264; 
and ‘Disease Germs,’’ pp. 94-127. On the 
whole subject of blood corpuscles see Pro- 
fessor Arthur Bottcher, in Vol. XXXVI of Vir- 
chow’s “ Archiv.,” p. 342.) 

So fully have these points been illustrated by 
the elaborate microscopical exhibitions put be- 
fore you that I sball not pause to enumerate in 
detail the conclusions supported by the photo- 
graphs. You saw a sprout buretiug from a 
corpuscle. There lies on that chair Lionel 
Beale’s freshest work on ‘* Microscopy in Medi- 
cine,” and he recites (p. 260) the experiments 
of Lastorfer, in which, after the blood had 
been allowed to remain several days in a cer- 
tain temperature, these sprouting fibrils ap- 
pared. Several pbysicians, who challenged 
Lastorfer’s assertions, put before him blood, 
some of it healthful, some of it morbid; and 
in every case (so the record runs) on which 
Lionel Beale relies he distinguished the blood 
of a man suffering from the nameless disease 
from that of the man who was healthful. We 
are fearfully and wonderfully made, 

Suppose that you call up to this stand some 
physician and open his note-books. ‘I reside 
in the country,” one of the revelatory con- 
fessions of a patient reads, ‘‘ten leagues from 
Paris. I have four children, all of which, to- 
gether with their father and myself, have al- 
ways enjoyed excellent health. Eight months 
since I took a foundling child to nurse, two 
years of age, It was a wretched looking child, 
and bad pimples on its body and sore throat. 
We permitted it to take soup with the same 
spoon as ourselves and to drink from the same 
glass. Soon one of my girls complained of a 
severe sore throat. This increased, and she 
died in about six weeks. The foundling also 
died. Soon afterthisI began to suffer from 
an affection of the throat, as did these two 
children,”” This woman and the children died 
of a disease which cannot be described in 
mixed company. (Bee Westminster Review, 
July, 1869, p. 213, and scores of similar cases in 
the report of the select committee of the House 
of Lords on the Contagious Diseases Act, 1868 ) 

Open again the records of authentic physical 
research. | find that a military officer, on bid- 
ding farewell to bis niece, kissed her. Not the 
slightest unbealthful look existed on the face 
of the officer; but it appears that one of the 
formations which will soon be thrown on tbis 
screen before the eyes of you all had become 
diseased. Within a few weeks that niece was 
taken over the fatal line between health and 
corruption. She died ofa single kiss. 

Glance once more at these autbentic records. 
We find an infant in the cradle. It has a sore 
mouth. It complains of a sore throat. But it 
is full of glee, it has attractive, affectionate 
ways. A cousin and asisterare here, They 
bend down and kiss the young human being. 
It is ten weeks old. Strange rashes and erup- 
tions appear in its face. It is twenty-five weeks 
old. The sister and the cousin begiu to be af- 
flicted with the same eruptions and rashes. The 
mother says: ‘You must not kiss that infant 
again.”” But the mischief isdone. At thirty- 
six weeks the babe dies ; but the cousin lingers 
through ten years of nameless tortures. Shut 
out from all society, unfit, of course, for the 
offices most eacred in life, she dies. In 1849, 
the’bister, who had married, although she had 
had eruptions on the face, and although ma- 
ternal advice was against her marriage, brings 
into the world a child, strangely blotched at 
birth. It lingers on two years, three, four. 
By and by the nasal bone drops. Other bones 
in the face drop. It grows emaciated. It isa 
mass of corruption. And the mother .soon 
follows it into a loathesome grave. (See 
Whitehead, Dr. James, “On Hereditary Dis- 
eases,’’ London, 1857, for this case and a great 
number of similar cases in detail.) 

Who did all that? You, dissipated young 
man, very possibly. What was the name of 
this officer? No matter. His name may be 
youre to-morrow. [Applause.] 

‘There lies before me a book on the Jukes, a 
single family who ia forty-five years have 
cost the State of New York a million and a 
quarter of dollars. We have heard of Maria, 
the mother of criminals; and know how inher- 
ited bad blood need not be such as to produce 
loathsome physical corruption, aud yet may 





produce moral corruption. The Jukes family 
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shows what belongs to the moral forms of in- 
herited evil, as leprosy what belongs to the 
physical. 

In contrast with the Jukes, remember the 
Pitcairn Islanders. In the Southern seas, on 
the sunrise side of Australia, a company of 
rude muticeers landed on an island ; and, after 
the native males had fallen in war, the sailors 
were suddenly sobered by their lgpeliness and 
their need, and under some stimulation of 
memory thought it best to be, Christians, 
They adopted for the government of -the is- 
land the best laws known tothem. A new and 
noble population has come tnto existence. At 
this hour itis said that a Pitcairn Island wo- 
man needs only to wave her hand royally toward 
asailor to make him a man, if he bas been 
previously a beast. While iu her presence be 
can Only worship. White blood descends as 
well as black. That is good blood as well 
as morbid. (See Prosper Lucas’s celebrated 
‘* Traite d’ Heredite.”’) You haveseen here, both 
in its clear and in its turbid condition, the 
fluid in which th eblood-dises and corpuscles 
float. Lionel Beale says that the adulteration 
of that fluid is the most interesting aud the 
most fatal of all the morbid alterations of the 
blood. You have seen this deterioration 
marked by pbysical signs exhibited to you at 
first hand in some sixty or a hundred photo- 
graphic specimens, As surely, however, as 
this turbidness and deterioration may produce 
depravity, so surely pure blood, on the other 
hand, gives instinctive impulses as capable of 
lifting us as the other is of dragging us down. 
God is to blood. He is the charioteer of our 
bluck horses, as well asof our white; and up 
the slope of the azure the stern reins and lash 
of his laws seek to drive both of them, the 
white no whitcr than the black may be at last, 
under God’s training, when it is complete. 
[Applause. ] 


Fine Arts. 


THE LATE COTTIER COLLECTION 
AT LEAVITT'S. 


RaRELY if ever before bas the picture-loving 
pubiic been summoned to see such a collection 
of the most classic of modern art as this that 
Mr. Cottier placed on exhibition in the Leavitt 
galleries, and which on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings, the 231 and 24th of April, was 
sold and scattered through the country. Tue 
dead pafoters’ were the finest works among 
them, and these were in great force. Jean 
Francois Millet, the grandest and simplest of 
modern figure painters, is almost utknown to 
our geveral public. Here were six of his 
works. Marticelli, master of color, still leas 
known to the public—here were four of bis 
gorgeous canvases, Theo. Kourseau, rarely 
seen bere, the painter of light, un analyzer, 
and a poet at opce—naere were three of bis, 
Cordt, familiar to the counoisseurs, bad ten 
pictures. There was eveu one of Delacroix ; 
but it wus only a copy after Collautes. There 
were four by Diaz. Truly it was enough to 
make the collector’s mouth water. That the 
exbibition was par excellence one of colorists 
one felt as, entering the dvor, he took in the 
general effect of the rooms. Water color 
drawings and all, there were only some ope 
hundred and sixty works. In itself a virtue. 

To begin with the Millets. The canvases 
are not dated; but they seem tu take us 
through several stages of the painter’s work, 

No. 102, a very small canvas, 644x94¢ inches, 
representiog Hagar and Ishmael in the desert, 
and avotber, 7x11, called “‘Tnue Wayfarer,” 
seem to belong to the same periud. They may 
be sketches for larger pictures. Tuey are very 
unfinished, strangely interesting, and iutense 
in expression. “The Wayfarer’’ is bcautiful- 
ly tender in tone. Tne position is strained 
and ‘We structure of the figure not quite ex- 
plained, which is not usual with Millet. Io 
his Hagar and Ishmael, which is even less 
finisbed in line and surface, the structure 
might almost be found fault witb, as too ob- 
viously anatomical. No oue having seen these 
two tiny canvases could well forget them. In 
the ‘‘ Wayfarer” infinite yearning seems to 
fill the whole picture. The landscape seems 
as informed with the sense of it as the figure. 
The dark is creeping up over the sky and 
fields ; but the hope, the purpose io the human 
creature who stops there for a moment to gain 
breath burns on steadily and will outlive any 
night. In the‘ Hagar and Ishmael ’’ we have 
avother phase of human nature. The Hagar 
with a flerce despair waits for death—for death 
asa rest, ‘‘a sleep and a forgetting.”” No ten- 
derness even for the little stark dead body at her 
feet remains, She is wronged, outraged. That 
irresponsive, stiff form (as empty of feeling as 
her overturned water-jug of water), is not ber 
child; that barren desert is not her world. 
Waits for ?—she demands death. The method of 
these two paintings is a peculiar one. They 
seem to be drawn in graysand pale browns, and 
then glazed with color. The tone of color is 








very low; but in the “ Wayfarer” very lu 
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minous. ‘Carding Wool?’ is the largest but 
one of the six Millets—18 inches by 15. It is in 
a different style from all the rest. A sketch 
more than a picture, and the least important of 
the six. It is a less characteristic picture thao 
any of the others, though it could be no one’s 
but Millet’e. It is cold in color, evidently not 
meant to be left even as a sketch in this condi- 
tion. ‘The Quarriers”’ is the. largest of all, 
perhaps, in every sense. It seems to be of the 
same period asthe ‘‘ Samson and Delilah.” It 
is less finished; but in the sense that Michel 
Angelo left some of his work unfinished. Not 
with any haste or carelessness ; but that it was 
at that polot that the meaning was most clear. 
This picture is, perhaps, more peculiarly Mil- 
lev’s than any of the others. It has the 
grandeur of a great storm. Its intens- 
ity seems pot in the least to take from 
its classic quality. It does not represent a 
scene, a moment; it seems to typify an epoch. 
Iv is overwhelming in its tragedy. The strug- 
gliog forms of the men seem wrestling with 
not only the huge masses‘of rock they are 
moviog, but with a massive destiny; and they 
will move it, but at the conscious sacrifice of 
blood and nerve. Millet seems tostand a giant 
among modern pigmies. He is brother to Michel 
Angelo. His peasants are as typical as the 
sculptor’s colossal myths. They mean the same 
thing—the suffering, the power, the progress, 
the possibility of the human soul. They say 
of poverty, of shame, of the burden of life, 
as Hamlet said of the ghost; “‘ And to my soul, 
what can it do to that, being a thing immortal as 
itself.” ‘The ** Samson and Delilah” seems as 
large as if it were not to be measured by a very 
few inches. It is the most finished of the pic- 
tures. We should say the most elegant, if that 
were nol a very small phrase to apply to Millet. 
The methods are very subtle and evasive, 
while there is no sacrifice to breadth. First 
of all, the drawing is structural. The color is 
warm and luminous and deep. The concep- 
tion is intensely poetic, Millet was a great 
student of the Bible, we are told. He has 
read in bis Bible what no other artist who has 
paiated this subject seems to have seen there: 
that the strength of Samson was miraculous, so 
that his enemies knew not wherein it lay, and 
they bribed Delilah to find out the secret. But 
from time immemorial painters have made it 
no secret at all. Tney have paioted us a giant, 
whose strength and size auswer contrarily to 
the story. Millet, with a subtle imagination, 
has made his Samson no bigger than other 
men. He is a mau of large bone and sinew ; 
but a man—no giant. He lies between the 
knees of the delicately formed Delilah, the 
head falling back foreshortened toward us. 
The middle of the body is covered with a sort 
of cloth or tunic, of dull yellowish red. De- 
lilak buries one slender hand in his mysterious 
heavy shock of hair ; the other, dropped at her 
side, holds the shears loosely. Her head is 
turned, asif listening to his breathing, There 
is an absolute stillness fa her whole figure— 
no anxiety, a quiet Sense of power and cer- 
talnty of success; but stealthy as a leopard, 
inevitable as a fa'e. A cloth of blue covers the 
legs and hips. The upper part of the body is 
nude and exquisitely modeled, especially the 
arm in light. About the neck is a necklace. 
The tone of the picture is a soft gold, deepen- 
ing into browns and lightening into the deep 
cream tone of the fiesh, upon which the blue 
of the garment mskes a delicious contrast. 
The paiuting is very solid and very colored, 
though still low toned. 

The swall pteture of a peasant woman drying 
her feet is ca led ‘‘ After the Bath.” It is ex- 
tremely simple io feeling and treatment, very 
beautiful in color, with most brilliant flesh 
paloting in the throat and cheek. We do not 
remember to have ever seen any such white 
flesh from Millet’’ brush; but it shows that 
for tiehmess he need not depend on the browns 
and yellows. Alas! Jean Francois Millet is 

“dead. But his admirers and lovers are sure 


that in tifty years his name will be fresher than 
itis now upon the world’s lips. We must go 
back as far as Delacroix to tind any one whose 
voive may be heard as loudly; and then, if we 
- would tind anotner, we must go still further 
back, to the glorious days of the greatest art, 








A TELEGRAM from Olympia, dated the 4th of 
April, announces that there has been found 
‘the body of the infant Bacchus, who sat on 
the arm of Hermes”—the beautiful work of 
Praxitcles. The two figures being both now 
found, the group must be almost complete. 
Tne absence of the Bacchus was greatly re- 
gretted when this famous statue of Hermes 
was first tound. Among other valuable ob- 
jects just found at. Olympia are a great marble 
bull with which Reygilla, wife of Herod, orna- 
mented the conduit which she made for the 
use of the inhabitants of Olympia; also the 
head of a-centaur from the pediment of Al- 
camenes, which is biting the arm of a Lapith, 
Who has clutcned his throat from behind and 
is trying to throttle him; an arcbaic draped 
Statuette of Minerva in bronze, of great 

uty; the head of the kneeling charioteer, 
and fragment of the Victory, from the pedi- 
Ment by Pwonius. This treasury of ancient 
art buried so long in the plain of the Alpheus 
Promises to afford a museum of art which will 
rou in wealth all other collections {a the 
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Biblical Resenrch, 


In that part of the territory of Judah as- 
signed to the tribe of Simeon lay the city of 
Ziklag (Joshua xix, 5). At one time it was 
possessed by the Puilistines; but it fell tothe 
lot of the kings of Judah, in this way. David 
duriog his outlaw life fled from Saul to the 
land of the Philistines, and came uuto Achisb, 
King of Gath, to which place Saul sought not 
to pursue him. But during the latter portion 
of the term of one year and four months of his 
sojourn he made his stay in Ziklag, a town 
given to him for that purpose by Achish (I Sam. 
xxvii, 6). Subsequently, during the absence 
of David, while generously following the 
Philistines to battle against Israel, the city was 
smitten and burned by the Amelekites, on a 
plundering excursion from the south (ch. xxx, 
1—5). Outon the rolling plain, at some dis. 
tance from the low hills of the Shephelah, eleven 
miles from Gaza in a direction bearing twenty- 
five degrees south of east, and nineteen miles 
southwest of Buit Jibrin, aruin occurs called 
Khirbet Zuhailikah. Some time ago Lieut. 
Conder heard of tie name, and suggested iden- 
tification with Ziklag ; but he did not visit the 
spot. Recently Lieutenant Kitchever has gone 
to the locality, and has sent homea brief descrip- 
tion of the locality. The ruins present them- 
selves on three small hills in the form of an equi- 
lateral triangle, nearly half a mile apart. The 
highest hill of the three is on the north and 
forms the apex of the triangle. A number of 
ancient ruined cisterns remain. But, as in almost 
every instance in this part of the country, the 
stones of the town have nearly all been re_ 
moved, the three sites have been plowed over, 
until they are perceptible now only by 
white patches on a dark background, show- 
ing well in the early part of the season, 
even though during springtime they be 
almost hidden beneath crops of grain, 


-».-Of late the Eoglish Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund has had the project of clearing up 
the site and clearing out the bottom of Jacob’s 
Well under consideration. One gentleman 
alone has subscribed two hundred and_ fifty 
dollars toward the object. It is known to trav- 
elers in Palestine that the area round the 
mouth of the well is encumbered with an ex- 
tensive heap of rubbish, from whose surface 
ornamental columns stand forth, indicating an 
elegant structure in former times, and that the 
mouth of the well lies in the floor of a square 
vaulted chamber, sunken beneath the present 
surface. This heap of débris is the remains of 
a basilica, buflt fn the fourth century of our 
era, in such a position that the well opened 
in front of the chancel. Or, rather, it 
was constructed in the form of a 
cross, of which the four arms tuened toward 
the four cardinal points of the compass, the 
well lying in the center, at the point of inter- 
section. The vault over the well, however, 
appears to belong to the era of the Crusaders. 
At the present time the site, with its surround - 
fogs, belongs tothe Greek Church, so that noth- 
ing can be done without consent. Yet nego- 
tiations have so far progressed toward the de- 
sirable end that it is agreed the Fund may pro- 
ceed to excavate for the purpose declared, all 
antiquities found to be delivered over to the 
Greek Patriarch. Meantime a wall is to be 
thrown around the entire area of ruins, en- 
tered by a single gate, which is to be kept by a 
guardian of the ground, for whom a chamber 
is to be erected. Christians of all sects are to 
have right and facility of entrance to yisit tLe 
spot. It is strange, yet true that this com- 
mendable effort has met with Roman Catholic 
disfavor, because undertaken and to be carried 
out by Protestants. 


.... When David set out to overtake the troop 
of Amelekites who had invaded the Negeb, 
Philistia, and the land of Judah, buruving Ziklag 
and carrying away his two wives, Ahinoam and 
Abigail, two out of six hundred followers gave 
up exhausted at the brook Besor and were 
uuable to pursue further withthe rest. Here 
they awaited the return of the successful 
party, going forth to welcome David and the 
people that were with hin with salutations (I 
Sam. xxx, 1—21). In the western part of the 
territory of Judah the party of the English 
Exploration Fund has encountered a broad 
wddi or valley, styled both Bashkhah and 
Sheriv’ah by the Arabs ; and this Lieut. Kitchen- 
er thinks possibly may be the brook, nahal, 
or dry watercourse, where the two hundred 
faint and weary men dropped out from follow- 
ing with David. Even till this day the wddi in 
question is crossed in the same way by the 
Azzazimeh Arabs, the modern representatives 
of toe Amelekites, in raids at every possible 
opportunity from their proper range in the 
south into the country lying north of the line, 
for the purpose of carrying off all they may be 
able to lay hands on. No less than one bun- 
dred and sixty Turkish soldiers are stationed 
in this valley, to prevent such incursions, 
Evidently, therefore, this part of Judah re- 
maious in or has returned to a very similar state 
to what it was in the time of David’s early 
life, at which time this vale may have formed 





the boundary of the kingdom of Gath, 


Pevgonalities. 


THE recent death of Madame Rossini, at Paris, 

leads to the discovery, among her papers, of a 
very interesting document relative to the last 
sickness of her husband, the celebrated com- 
poser. Rossini was a thorough priest-hater, 
and atheists claimed him as one of themselves ; 
but the letter which now comes tolight, written 
by the Abbé Gallet, who stood by his death-bed, 
gives us a glimpse of his secret thoughts and 
disproves the charge of atheism. The first priest 
sent to receive his last confession appears to have 
been some ove Rossini knew too much about; and 
his presence threw the composer, sick as he was, 
into ‘‘a paroxysm of rage,’’? and he told his 
wife to let no man wearing his robe again 
enter his room, nor even a Sister of Charity. 
His physician, Dr. Nelston, said: ‘‘ We cannot 
let him die like this. I am sure he has re- 
ligious sentiments. For his sake, for that of 
his family, and for society itself, we must re- 
flect and do what we can.” Finally it was de- 
cided to let the Abbé Gallet approach the sick 
man, and the effect we have in his own words : 


“All who saw ug pass,” says Gallet, * fol- 
lowed us with anxious eyes. From the door 
Madame Rossini beckoned evéry one to leave 
the room. Approaching the bed, [| thanked 
the invalid for having thought of me. ‘ Ah!it 
is you!’ he replied. ‘1 amin great need of 
your services, Monsieur l’Abbé.’? * What hap- 
piness !’ cried Madame Rossini ; and she with- 
drew. ‘They say I am impious,’ added Ros- 
sini. ‘ When one has written my ‘Stabuat,’ is it 
possible not to believe?’ ‘I have never vada 
doubt on the subject,’ I replied. ‘From the 
beginning your genius placed you on great 
highis, from which you must always have seen 
God and Heaven. Chataubriand, who was 
your friend—has he not somewhere written 
* Harmony is sister to religion’?’ ‘Yes. At 
the moment of my greatest inspirations I al- 
ways felt a better man.’ And, making the sign 
of the cross, he added: ‘Lam ready, Begin.’ 
His confession terminated, he seemed calm, 
and said: ‘Talk to me still. I am not tired. 
Your voice does me good. Thanks, You have 
taken a heavy weight from me. You will come 
again soon!’ And, d /’/talien, he kissed my 
hand. Hearing these words of adieu, Madame 
Rossini entered. ‘How I thank you, my dear 
friend,’ said her husband, weeping aud em- 
bracing her. ‘ Yes, yes,’ she answered. ‘And 
[ too will confess soon, very svon.’ ‘ Monsieur 
Abbé,’ continued Rossini, ‘it is the Italian 
clergy which has been our curse. I[ have seen 
too much of them ; of you too little. if I had 
had but to do with French priests, | should 
have remained a Caoristian.’ ”’ 





During bis last moments the composer's friends 
remained in the adjoining salon, weeping, and 
and some of them praying, on their knees. 


...-The fund of $40,000 presented to Pro- 
fessor Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, was contributed by a number of gentle- 
men well known in the larger citles of the 
United States, and offered to tue Professor as 
an expression of tneir high appreciation 
of his life-long devotion to the interests 
of science. The income belongs to Pro- 
fessor Henry and his family, and the prin- 
cipal will be finally devoted to the estab- 
lishment of a fund, under the control of 
the National Academy of Sciences, to be called 
the “Joseph Henry Fund,’ the interest of 
which will be used to assist investigators in 
their scientific labors. Atthe last meeting of 
the Academy, at Washington, the Professor ex- 
pressed himself as doubly grateful for the gift, 
comiug as it did at a time when his health was 
in a doubtful condition. ‘There is already a 
fund of about equal amount, which was left to 
the Academy by Professor A. D. Bache, its 
first president, and styled the “ Bache Fund,” 
the income of which has been applied for sim- 
ilar purposes during the past seven years. 


...»Dr. Charles Volney Dyer, who died in 
Chicago, a few days since, will be remembered 
as a fearless old time abolitionist, to whom 
more than a thousand Negroes owed their es- 
cape from slavery, via the Underground Rail- 
way. It is said thatin 1846 he forcibly rescued 
from his captors a colored man who was con- 
fined in a room at the Mansion House, by 
knocking down one of the party, who attacked 
him with a bowie knife. Dr. Dyer was ident- 
ified with the growth of Chicago, having lived 
there more than forty years. Is any one pre- 
serving the history and recollections of these 
old anti-slavery men, who are passing off the 
stage? A hundred years hence somebody will 
want to revive their memory. 


....According to Professor Hayden, the fu- 
ture schoolboy will be put to bis wits’ ends to 
follow out our geographical points in the Great 
West. There seems to be a scarcity of names 
anda multiplicity of objects; in consequence 
of which names are duplicated right and left. 
Thus, we can find almost any number of 
‘‘Pyramid Peaks,’ and ‘‘ Round Tops,”’ and 
‘*Bald Mountains,” and ‘‘Crooked Creeks,” 
and so on, which is all extremely confusing, 
where. identification is necessary. Professor 
Hayden suggests that the General Government 
issue a map of the country, which sball ex- 
clude all duplicates, adding new names for old 
ones discarded, and which shall become stand- 





ard authority for our geographies. 








Srience, —- 


THE supplement to the second edition of 
Principal Dawson’s “Acadian Geology’’ con- 
tains additional facts as to the geological struc- 
ture, fossil remains, and mineral resources of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Dr. Dawson brings more evi- 
dence to support his view as to the animal na- 
ture of Eozoon, about which there i¢a growing 
doubt, though Zittel, in bis work on palwon- 

tology, regards it as foraminifer. Among the- 
carboniferous fossils several fossil insects have 

been figured by Mr. Scudder. And a fossil de- 

capod crustacean, represented by a carapace, is 

the first of this order found in the coal formation 

of Nova Scotia, Soold a fossil will wear with 

dignity the nattie o@Anthracopalamon Hillianum, 

Additiona® remaiiig’of carbontferous batra- 

chians (Hylerpetey; Dendrerpeton, and Hylon- 
omus) have been discovered. Dawson reiter- 
ates his view that these forms “‘ present many 
points of approach to the lacertian reptiles.’’ 
Cope bas catalogued, in his recent report in 
the paleontology of Ohio, 39 genera of carbon- 
iferous batraétians, including about 100 
species, ‘“‘and that these present so wide a 
rane of size, structure, and general confor- 
mation affords a very remarkable illustration 
of that eaateanelll occurrence of many 
forms of one type which appear in so many 
other groups of fossil animals, and is partic- 
ularly striking in this first known group of air- 
breathing vertebrates, which since 1843 have 
swarmed upon us from the coal-fields of both 
continerts and of which we probably know as 
yet but a small fraction of the species. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Devor ian, so rich 
in its land flora and which has already afforded 
remains of insects, may not disclose some 
precursors of the carboniferous batrachians.”’ 
Last Summer a tree was excavated from the 
coal-strata which afforded a skeleton of Den- 
drerpeton and detached bones of Hylonomus, 
and was interesting as showing on one layer 
the trails and tracks left by a reptile dragging 
jtself around the sides of the hollow tree, in its 
efforts to escape. The superior richness of 
our American Devonian flora is pointed out, 
and Dawson, with good reason, Insists that Eu- 
ropean paleobotanists are greatly at fault in 
regarding our Devonian flora as simply Lower 
Carboniferous, owing to the slight develop- 
ment of the European flora of this age. He states 
that just as the modern genera of plants seem 
to have uppearedin full force in America in the 
Cretaceous period, while in Europe they searce- 
ly attain a similar development till the Miocene 
‘Vertiary, 80 we may have had an earlier ivtro- 
duction of the Paleozoic flora. In any case. 
he adds, our Devonian flora is markedly dis- 
tinct from that of the Lower Carboniferous. 





...-[t has been supposed that the lengthen- 
ing of a young and growing shoot is on a reg- 
ular grade, the elongation beiog, perhaps, the 
greatest in the youngest part and there being 
but little toward the base. Some recent exper- 
iments by Dr. M. T. Masters, the distinguished 
English physiologist, have given some extraor- 
dinary results, in view of the prevailing suppo- 
sitien. He had a growing flower-stem of 
Tritoma uvaria, a well-known garden plant, 
measured off into spaces by a compass, one- 
eighth ofan inch apart. This covered a space 
on the stem of five and one-eighth inches. 
While some of these "sfiaee® witlened, others 
remained just on@¢éighth..’ The greatest 
growth, as one might ‘hathrally suppose, was 
on the upper one-third of the stem ; but there 
is no known law by which the great irregularity 
of the intervals are to be accounted for. It 
will suggest to many observers the trying of 
many similar experiments, the coming season. 


....Dr. A. Gattinger, of Nashville, Tennessee 
has collected in that vicinity the Solanum ros- 
tratum. The fact bas an interest in connection 
with the potato beetle of Colorado. This in- 
sect used to feed onthe Solanum. When the rail- 
road was pusbed te Colorado, and the potato 
carried with it, the beetles showed a preference 
for it over their accustomed food, and came east 
for a further supply. Asif ‘‘ outof sorts’’ at the 
jilting it has received, one might imagine the 
plant had started east after the beetle. It 
is certainlymaclong way from home at Nash- 
ville. , 

....The “* new star’® which appeared in Cyg- 
nus so suddenly in November, 1876, has now 
fallen to a small 9th magnitude star; while its 
spectrum, which when it was brightest was a 
continuous one, with bright lines and bands, 
has become exactly like that of a faint nebula, 
consisting of only one single line in the green. 
According to Lord Lindsay’s careful measure- 


ments, the wave-length of this line on Aug- 
strom’s scale is 4986, which coincides sensibly 
with the strongest line in the spectrum of 
nitrogen. 


....Professor Leidy contributes to The 
American Naturalist a notice of the Amaba, and 
of the proper name that should be applied to 
our opaeio’, which is the same as the Euro- 
an, and is proteus. The article will 





terest microscopists. 
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- Plissions. 


THe Church Missionary Record for April 
prints a letter from Mr. O'Neill, of the Niyan- 
za Mission, who was recently murdered, dated 
‘Buknido, Ukerewe, Oct., 1877." In it he 
states that Mr. Morton has met Mirambo, one 
of the moet powerful chiefs in Central Africa ; 
and the chief expressed friendly feelivgs for 
the English and offered to help forward any 
white men who may desire to pass through his 
territory. Mirambo has 5,(00 armed men under 
his command and controls all the priocipal 
roads to Karago¢, Uganda, the Tanganyika, 
and Usukuma. His power is constantly in- 
creasing avd he is vverruoning many towns 
and villages. He carries the American flag, 
which he obtained from Stapley. On bearing 
that missionaries were going $0 Uganda and 
elsewhere, he asked: ‘‘Why should they not 
also come and live with me?’ Mr, O'Neill 
also writes, that in bis opinion, Bukindo and 
Kagei are both good places for mistion 
stations. At the former he has found the 
Wakerewa to be industrious and friendly and 
honest. They are different from other tribes, 
in that they have no idea of spirits, good or 
bad, and there is no word in their language for 
God. Mr. O'Neill was enkaged tn compiling a 
dictiouary of the Ukerewe language, which re- 
sembles the dialect of Uganda. He closes his 
letter with the following paragraph : 





‘* When wil! our re-enforcementscome? Our 
ranks are reduced toa very few and the bar- 
vest plenteous. I believe, if married men would 
come here, with their wives, that the example 
of truly Christian women would have a won- 
derful civiliziog effect on the people, as well 
as being a means of reaching the femaler and 
young children; and, while telling them of 
Christ, teach them useful domestic duties and 
elevate all by their example and by the respect 
shown to them. The women of this island 
and to the south e: joy a corsiderable amount 
of liberty, are very intelligent, and anxious to 
learn. I believe they are in this respect rather 
in advance of the mev. My opinion is that 
missionaries, to be really useful, must make up 
their minds to settle down, and give undivided 
attention to the work of the Lord; and this it 
is not reasonable to expect men to do except 
they have the helpmeet with them. I have be- 
come slmo:t as well kuown as the king him- 
self; aud wherever I go or whomsoever | meet, 
of all ages and sexes, 1 am taluted with 
§ Watcha O' Neilli.”, My name, at least, will live 
after me io this out-of-the way part of the 
world. Smith they cannot pronounce. The 
nearest attempt to it is ‘Semmispil.’ Wilson is 
* Oollasin,' Stanley is unknown by name, aud 
is only spoken of as ‘ Merikani,’”’ 


.... THE Rey. A. E. Moule, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, stationed at Hangchau, writes 
for The Intelligencer a very interesting account 
of a very promising outstation at Great Val- 
ley Stream, a town about 65 miles south of 
Hangchau. Mr. Moule and his catechists bad 
made many visits to villages in the neighbor- 
hood of Haugchau, and after a while a chapel 
was built along the roadside, for the conven- 
fence of iuquircrs. It was not often, however, 
that the chapel was opened. One day a school- 
master, passing by, was attracted by the sign 
over the door, and asked an old lady, who kept 
the key of the room, what the inscription 
“ Holy Religion of Jesus’? meant. She told 
him he had better inquire of Mr. Moule, in 
Hangchau, and offered to be his conduct- 
or. He became interested in the story of 
Christ, and studied the Bible diligently and in- 
telligently. He seon became a disciple of the 
hew religion, and, op returning to hiscwn home, 
boldly announced to his brothers and sisters 
that he had accepted the religion of Jerus. 
His brothers and sisters received the announce- 
ment in a very different masnuer from what he 
expected, and they too became inqnirers. The 
result has been the formation in Great Valley 
Stream of a Christian community of niueteen 

rsons, with Luke Chan at their bead. Such 

8 sometimes the result of a trifling incident. 
The fact that Luke Chan saw the sign on the 
chapel and was attracted by it led to his own 
conversion, and the couversion of many within 
his own circle of influence. 


@....The Rev. Joseph Pearse, of the London 
Missionary Society, writes to The Chronicle 
that the mission among the Sihanaka has to 
encounter a fearful amount of ignorance and 
superstition. Among the 1,100 adults, out of a 
population of 40,000, there is hardly a man or 
woman who has a right knowledge or sense of 
sin, and nearly all cling to their belief in 
charms and witches with great tenacity. ‘I 
preach,” he says, “every Sunday to some 400 
or 500 here at Ambatoudrazaka. But there is 
littie of what is known at home asthe response 
of the pew to the pulpit ; and, while 1 try to be 
simple, the most simple trutos seem often to 
be unrecogvized and as little appreciated.” 
His present work is mainly in purifying the 
Church. Last year he excommunicated seven- 
teen persons, and this year seven more have 
been put out. There are now five native 
evangelists at work in the district, one of whom 
is supported by the Queen of Madagascar and 
the Palace Church. 


.---An Episcopalian is the first to respond to 
the appeal of Major Malan for funds fora 
mission in Central Africa by the American 


Board. He offers to give five hundred dollars 
toward the enterprise. It has been suggested 
that the American Board and the Presbyterian 
Board make it a joint undertaking, in which 
case the $25,000 could, no doubt, be more 
easily obtained. 
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The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 12th. 


THE CAPTIVES IN BABYLON.—Day. 1, 
8—17. 


NotEes.—The previous history, with the posi- 
tion of Babylon, then the capital of the known 
world, should be carefully learned by the 
student. “ Defile himse'f.”—Not that the 
food was ceremonially unclean, to his knowl- 
edge; but that he could not be sure that it 
would be ceremonially cleav, Aud, further, he 
desired to take such food as would not ener- 
vate the body. There was no ceremonial ob- 
jection to the use of wine; but he kxew itto 
be injurious, ‘* Portion of the king's meat,”’ 
—What was provided from the royal tables. 
** Prince of the eunuchs,”—Tbhe man who 
had charge of the royal establishment ; not 
necessarily himself a eunuch, but in charge of 
the palace, ‘© Worse liking.’ —Worse look- 
ing. “* Melzar.”’—Rathei, the Melzar, or 
steward, the name of the subordinate office, 
the incumbent of which hgd personal charge 
of these young men,—-—“ Pulse,’’—Properly, 
things sown—such as grain or peas or beanr, 
or vegetables generally. © Ten days.’—A 
general expression for a few days. ** Con- 
sented lo them.’’—Probably without the knowl- 
edge of the prince of the eunuchs 
“ Knowledge and skill in all learning and wis- 
dom.’’—That is, they were successful in their 
studies, prescribed to them by their Chaldean 
instructors, They were instructed in the 
language and in the literature of their cap- 
tore, in theirecience and astrology, their histo- 
ry, mathematics, and divination, on which sub- 
jects they had large librariet, which have been 
lately discovered and translated in good 
part,———“‘ Visions and dreams,”,"—Much was 
made by the aucients of dreams, and 
their interpretation was regarded as a mat- 
ter of science. There is in this book 
no intimation that the study of this science 
was considered wrong. Daniel and his 
companions entered heartily into any study in 
which they could receive good instruction 
from their captors; but were careful in it all 
to maintain their purity of mind and their 
patriotism. 

Instruction.—The resolve to be clean in life 
and character is about as good a resolve as a 
young man or woman can make. It comes 
very close to Christianity itself. We say clean- 
liness is next to godliness; but inner cleanli- 
bess is godliness, Daniel purposed that he 
would not defile himself. He had in his mind 
the notion that certain indulgences were bad 
for him, and he resolved to keep from them, 
Character depends on our resolutions, and 
especially on the resolutions formed at the 
beginuing of a new career. Daniel was now 
started at school. He began resolving not to 
detile himself ; and it would be thesalvation of 
thousands of boys and young men now, if they 
would in such circumstances, when leaving 
home, take the same resolution. The detile- 
ments are of different sorts ; but it is easy to 
recoguize them. Drinking customs are one. 
All social and secret vices must be avoided as 
foul and burtful, which have ruined millions 
of people. 

Temptations are to be resisted, not yielded 
to. Daniel’s temptations were very severe. 
Probably be liked the taste of wine. Hts asso- 
ciates drank it. His superiors expected him 
to drink it. These four young men stood 
alone in their opposition to universal custom, 
But no matter. He thought it a defilement. 
Why, we are not told, and it makes po matter ; 
but he thought it wrong and he resisted the 
temptations. Many people say: [ would 
not have done it if So and So had not asked 
me, or if such and such a temptation had not 
been presented tome. But the temptation is 
no reason for yielding. Temptations are not 
to be yielded to, but to be resisted. That is 
what they are for. They do not strengthen 
one’s character unless they are resisted. 

It pays to avoid defilement. It may be hard 
work at first; but the bov or man is better for 
it, in body and mind. He will be fairer and 
clearer in his complexion than the one who 
indulges in vices. The largest part of the 
sunken eyes, or the dull complexion, or the 
pimpled faces is caused either by the indulg- 
ences of the person thus afflicted or by inber- 
itance from ancestors who have defiled them- 
selves. A simple style of living, with no drink 
but what is temperate, is almost sure to iusure 
good health ; while tobacco and liquor are very 
likely to leave their marks on the body. There 
would be no scrofulous people in the world if 
men bad always been pure. God can be trusted, 
as Daniel trusted him, that if we keep our- 
selves pure he will see that we do not suffer 
for it. ‘‘Ten days’ and still more ten years 
will prove it. 

Faithful study is aspecial duty of the young. 
Daniel was studying in the best college, under 
the most learned teachers in the world The 
best library in the world was at bis reach. He 
worked hard. He arranged his food and drink 
80 that he could be pure and study succeseful- 
ly. He was successful and the best scholar in 
the school. Thisis heldp tous as a model. 
We are even told that “God gave them kpowl- 
edge.” A student who is studying to fit him- 
self for usefulness can feel that God is helping 
him, for he is in the way of God’s appointment, 





























School and College. 


Miss BRACKETT has been describing the be- 
bavior of the students of both sexes at Cornell 
University, as furvishing a complete refutation 
to the objection that coeducation is not favor- 
able to free and concentrated effort. So far as 
she is able to observe, there is nothing dis- 
tracting or embarrassing inthe system. Thus 
Mies Brackett follows the studente, both men 
and women, tothe recitation-rooms, and finds 
“no greeting, no sign of recognition by any 
one, any more than one sees in a Broadway 
crowd of strangers.’’ In the halls and statr- 
ways ‘‘they run hastily up or down, they enter 
or depart, taking not to much notice of each 
other as two ants in a heap of sand”? (but as to 
thir, if we have observed correctly, ants do 
notice each other on heaps of sand, as 
well as in their caravans), and all are intent 
on their ‘own destination.” Once in their 
seats, and you would have ‘‘to go far to find 
either theater, concert, lecture-room, or Sun- 
day congregation which would compare with 
these classes of students in their utter uncon- 
sciousness of each other’s,presence or in their 
undivided attention to the work of the hour,’’ 
What the writer says about Sage College, at 
Cornell—that it is no college at all in any in- 
tellectual sense, butsimply a building specially 
erected as a home for the women students—is 
a fact not generally known. Here may be 
seen in the evening ‘‘ one or more of the young 
men students in the parlor, either discussing 
with their friends some points of common 
interest or listening to the piano. And in the 
dining-room of the same building we shall 
find some of the tables occupied entirely by 
men, and some by both men and women—some 
professors, but mostly students.”? We sup- 
pose coeducation is no longer an experiment, 
and it is worth kvowing thatin practice it does 
not appear to be attended with avy dangers, 
social or mental. But still the system will 
always bave its opponents, and it is open to 
question whether it will ever be adopted by 
our older ivstitutions. 





...Affairs at Williston Sewinary, East 
Hampton, have unfortunately taken a disa- 
greecable turn. As we understand the case, 
some of the students, not long ago, daubed 
stripes of paint over Principal Whiton’s house ; 
and, to ferret out the offenders the principal, 
subsequently, when tbe students were all at 
recitation, had their rooms and trunks searched 
for traces of paint. This course seems to have 
been resented, and last week the trustees met 
and voted to remove Mr. Wiiton. But during 
their session about 100 students met on the 
campus and, held u mock fuperal ceremony, 
with dirges and like mummery, inteading to 
burn the principal iu effigy. ‘This caused a re- 
vulsion in the feelings of the trustees; and 
they voted the next morning to request Mr. 
Whiton to withdraw his resiguation, which he 
had announced in the meantime, and decided 
thatthe faculty must be sustaived and order 
preserved in the school at apy cost. The affair 
is likely to end in some one’s leaviug ; but 
whether it will be the priacipal, or part of the 
students, or the trustees themselves remains 
to be seen, 


...»The last board of visitors to the Rut- 
gers Scientific School, or more properly the 
New Jersey State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arte, report that it is attended by ‘“‘a 
respectable body of young men, in a thorough 
course of training for industrial pursuits.’ 
They also announce that the state has forty free 
scholarships in this institution, and that they 
are of great value to young men who are eeek- 
ing a liberal and scientific education. These, 
surely, ought not to go begging. 


...- Howard University, for colored students, 
Washington, D. C., shows a strength of 225 
in all departments. There are 32 theological 
students, 50 medical, 6 law, 22 academical), 18 
preparatory, and 95 in the normal department. 
The theological students vary greatly in their 
qualifications, some having had almost no 
previous training. To the latter only such 
certificates are given as their requirements 
justify. The general library of the college 
contains about 7,000 volumes. 


.»»-Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, who some 
time ago gave the library of the Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn., $1,000 for the 
biblical department, now adds a like sum for 
the further purchase of books. Iu recognition 
of these gifte, the faculty have ordered one of 
the alcoves in the library to be suitably in- 
scribed and devoted to the works bought under 
this Vanderbilt fund. 


....-The Historical Society of Berlia is to 
issue annual reports upon the literature of 
history, which are to emphasize and expound 
all the really new facts discovered. The 
series, commencing with the literature of the 
current year, will be published in the spring 
of 1879, 
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BAPTIST. 


BENDER, J. T., Easton, Conn., accepts call to 
Montville, Mass. 

BUCK, Ws., closes his labors at Oakfield, 
Mich. 

BURLINGHAM, A. H., D.D., Paterson, N. J,, 
called to Gethsemane cb., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CAILHOPPER, F. T., closes his labors at 
Flatbusb, N. Y. 

COLE, George A., Marshfield, Mass., resigns, 

CUNNINGHAM, N., ord. at Indian Creek, 
Penn. 

DUNN, A., closes his pastorate at West New- 
bury, Mase. 

EAST, C. D., North Sutton, Mass., resigns. 

FISHER, C. H. D., ord. at Geneseo, III. 

GILLETTE, A. D., Sing Sing, N. Y., resigns. 

HICKMAN, W. W., Uniontown, removes to 
Waynesburg, Penn, 

— Henry 8., JB., ord. at Providence, 


MOODY, E. B., called to Redford, Mich. 
NEGUS, MILTON F., ord. at Jay, N. Y. 


PENTECOSI, Hugu O., accepts call to South 
Harford, Conn, 


PIERCE, D. W., ord. at Great Valley, N. Y. 
SPOOR, J. W., called to Plymouth, Mich, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BISBEE, Martin D., inst. at Cambridgeport, 
Mass. 

BROWN, Wo. B., Newark, N. J., resigna, to 
become secretary of Cougregational Union, 

CLARK, W. W., ord. at Painesville, O. 

DAVIS, Ep@ar F., accepts call to Perry, Me. 

DAVIS, ELNATHAN, Auburn, Mass., withdraws 
his resignation. 

ELWELL, Joun L., Waverly, inst. at Millbury, 
Muse. 

FORBES, Jesse F., Windsor Locks, Conn., ac- 
Cepts call to Warren, R. I. 

HARRINGLON, CuHarues E,, inst. at VCon- 
cord, N. H. 

HERRICK, J. R., D.D., South Hadley, Mase., 
dismissed. 

JEROME, 'T. C., Kiver Falls, Wis., called to 
Patchogue, N. Y. 

KIDDER, 8. T., ord. as evangelist at Saugus, 
Mass., to labor as missionary in Japan. 

MARTIN, E. H., supplics Reinbeck, Lowa. 

PARKER, RosweE tL, died at Manhattan, Kan., 
recently. 

PINKERTON, A., inst. at Arena, Wis. 

SELDEN, CaLvin, enters upon his work at 
Vermillion, Dak. Ter. 


LUTHERAN, 
BARRINGER, C. L., Richmondville, accepts 
call to East Sctodack, N. Y. 
BIRCH, A., removes from Lake to Taylors- 
ville, Q. 
FIREY, M. J., inet. at Springfield, O. 
'SENEKER, J.-E., New Cumberiand, O., ac- 
cepis call to Calvin Hil, Va. 
SMITH, W. J., accepts gall to Salisbury, 8. C. 
STROUP, G. W,, eccepts cail to Karthaus, 
ebL. 
WALTERICK, J. H., inst. at Tyrone, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BIGELOW, D. W., inst. over West ch., Utica, 
N 


HOLLIFIELD, A. N., Huntingdon, Penn., 
Called to Peoria, Lil. 

McCULLAGH, ARCHIBALD, inst. over Ross-st. 
cu,, Broukiyp, N.Y. 

MOORE, D. Ross, Veuice, O., resigos. 

MURRAY, C. P., supplies Groveland, N. Y. 

PORLER, J. W., inst. over Fifth eh., Trenton, 

SHINN, J. G., called to Waterford, N. J. 

TEAL, Joun W., Cornwall, N. Y., called to 
Second ch., Germantown, Peon. 

WALLER, Maurice, removes from Peters- 
burg, il)., to Helena, Ark, 

WHITCOMB, 8. A., Berkshire, called to- Dry- 
den, N. Y. 


ton, D. UC. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

COLTON, Josers 8., Lancaster, O., resigns, to 
becume @ missionary in Kansas. 

GILBERT, F. B., accepts call to Fort Smith, 
Ark. 


LAMSON, T. B., accepts call to Monroe, La. 
RILEY, H. U., D.D., sails for Mexico. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ARCHER, J., Trinity Evangelical church, Bal- 
timore, Md., resigns. 

BALRD, W. G., Southern Presbyterian, died 
recently iv Granville, N. C 

BALL, H. 8., accepts call to Free Baptist ch. 
at Hopkinton, Mass. 

CROSSLEY, Weymouth, Mass., resigus pastor- 
ate of Universalist church. 

DIECKMAN, J. F. H., Galion, O., accepts call 
to Reformed ca. at Louisville, Ky. 

GORTON, James, Nashua, N. H., resigns pas- 
torate of Universalist church, 

McDONALD, H. A., Morning Sun, O., called 
to North United Presbyterian ch., Phila- 
delpnia, Penn. 

PUTNAM, GeorGE, D.D. (Unitarian), Boston, 
Mass., died recently, aged 72. 

WILLIS, Otympia 8B., Bridgeport, Cond. 





cocepte call to Universalist ch. at Racine; 





WYNKOOP, Tugopors 8., called to Washing- - 
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Pebbles, . 


ARTICHOKES are good for rheumatism, and 
hearty jokes for dyspepsia. 





.--. You can’t plant cats too early, nor is it 
possible to get too many in a hill. 


...-Now plant cucumbers.—Graphic. 
had rather pick a lily.— Boston Bulletin. 


We 


..-** One swallow does not make a spring.” 
That depends upon how hot the coffee is, 


.--eThe Boston Post man ina spell of jealousy 
says: ‘* Hjalmar Bjortn Boyesen is to mjarry a 
Njew Yjork ljady.” 


...-The Detroit News says: ‘There are but 
two men in Bay City who are not candidates 
for the position of city marshal. One is dead 
and the other is a wooden Indian. 


.--. fT say, Paddy, that is the worst-looking 
horse you drive [ ever saw. Why don’t you 
fatten himup?” ‘Fat himup, is it? Faix, 
the poor beast can hardly carry the little mate 
that’s on him now.” 


...-A New York lady was asked to join one 
of the divisions of the Daughters of Temper. 
ance. She replied: ‘This is uonecessary, as 
it is my intention to join one of the Sons in the 
course of a few weeks.”’ 


..ee'* Don’t you find that it hurts your lawn 
to let your children play on it?’’ asked a 
friend of a suburban, the other day. ‘* Yes,” 
answered the ventleman addressed; ‘‘but it 
doesn’t hurt the children.’’ 


...-A_ witness, on being cross-questioned 
lately, swore that he was in the habit of asso- 
ciating with every grade of society, from law- 
yersup. The lawyer who ‘‘had him in hand ” 
gasped out * That’s all!’ and sat down. 


...- Mrs. M'Iuckie: “Why, Donald, you 
told me yesterday that you were going to sign 
the temperance pledge.’? Donald: ‘ Yes, 
ma’am. I went to the Temperance Hall ; and 
found that there was no vacancy until the end 
of the year.” 


...-A Sunday-school teacher was telling her 
scholars, the other Sunday, about a bad boy 
who stole a hundred dollars, when sbe was in- 
terrupted by one of her auditors with the 
query: ‘¢ And how the dickens did he get such 
a bully chance?” 


....The Duc de Morny’s definition of a polite 
man is the hardest to realize of any ever given. 
‘A polite man,” said he, ‘is one who listens 
with interest to things he knows all about, 
when they are told by a person who knows 
nothing about them.”’ 


..»eA Kansas schoolma’am has introduced a 
new feature in her school. When one of the 
girls misses a word, the b»y who spells it gets 
the permission to kiss her. As a result, the 
girls are becoming very poor spellers while 
the boys are improving. 


....A green sportsman, after a fruitless 
tramp, meta boy with tears in his eyes, and 
sald: ‘‘I say, youngster, is there anything to 
shoot around here?’? The boy answered: 
‘*Nothin’ just ’bout here. But there’s the 
schoolmaster t’other side of the hill. I wish 
you’d shoot him.” 


...-His mother was mending his primer, 
which showed sad evidences of wear and tear. 
‘He looked on fora while in a brown study, 
and then said: ‘* Ma, why are you like one of 
them prize opera singers?” ‘I’m sure [ do 
not know, my child. Why?’ ‘“ Because 
you’re a primer-darner,”’ 


...»- THE BICYCLE. 
It is a little wheel 
All of rubber and steel, 
With a big one, rather fickle, on afor’ard ; 
And when it is good 
It ig very, very good ; 
And when it is bad, it is horrid! 


--+-The fashion reporter who wrote with 
reference to abelle ‘‘ Her feet were encased in 
shoes that might be taken for fairy boots ”’ 
tied his wardrobe up in a handkerchief and 
left for parts unknown when it appeared tne 
next morning : ‘* Her feet were encased in shoes 
that might be taken for ferry-boats.”” 


++se¥ou need not be afraid of giving too 
much, The old darkey said: ‘‘If any ob you 
know ob any church what died ob liberality, 
Jes’ tell me whar it is, an’ I will take a pilgrim- 
age to it, an’ by de soft light ob de pale moon 
I will crawl upon its moss-covered roof an’ 
write upon de topmost shingle ‘‘ Blessed am 
de dead who die in de Lord.” 


-++»Welcome, season of string beans, 
Lettuce, dandelion greens, 
Radishes, and juicy beets, 

New-laid eggs and fresh-born meats ; 
Welcome, season of delights— 
Balmy days and breezy nights ; 
Welcome, hale and hearty chills ; 
Doctors’ physic, doctors’ bills ! 


THE INDEPENDENT! 


rrr es 


News of the Werk. 


LITTLE or no advance toward the solution 
of the Eastern question was made last week. 
Everything depends on England’s course, who 
{8 now pressed both by Germany and Italy to 
make a full statement of her views before con- 
tinuing military preparations ; Italy being es- 
pecially anxious to know what system Great 
Britain proposes for Bulgaria. Reports still 
conflict as to whether Russia and England 
will follow out Bismarck’s suggestion to with- 
draw from the vicinity of Constantinople. 
Neither has moved yet. Gen. Todleben has 
been appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Russian army in Turkey, relieving the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, whose health fails him. In 
England orders have been issued to all the 
officers at Aldershot to hold themselves in 
readiness for immediate active service, and 
the formation of the second army corps is 
probable. German papers are opposed to 
England’s sending a fleet into the Baltic, on 
the ground that many neutral interests might 
be affected thereby and the general situation 
rendered much more complicated. The Berlin 
Gazette, indeed, seems to throw the responsibil- 
ity for the preseot crisis entirely on Great 
Britaiu’s shoulders. ‘‘ At the outbreak of the 
war,’’ it says, ‘England honorably laid down 
her interests as the guide and measure of her 
attitude, Since the conclusion of peace, she 
has been exclusively parading in the cothura 
of so-called European interests. No one knows 
how those interests are to be described. Her 
programme, the color of which England must 
sooner or later make known, and which has 
already assumed very various aspects from the 
language of the different English ministers, 
will ultimately be decisive of the Eastern 
crisis,” 





....The Florida sensation on the so-called 
confession of Judge McLin, enue of the Repub- 
lican members of the Florida Board of Com- 
missioners in 1876, pretending to claim that 
the state properly belonged to Tilden, alleyes 
in substance that in the Archer district, Ala- 
chua County, 219 Republican votes were fraud- 
ulently added after the retarn; that in 
Leon County 74 votes were stuffed in the ballot- 
box; and that in Jefferson County 10Q votes 
were surreptitiously added to the count. 
These, McLin says, should have all been thrown 
out, and certain other rejected Democratic 
precincts counted; in which case the vote 
would have been given to Tilden. McLin 
shows much bitterness toward the President 
in his statement, which appears to have fallen 
flat. 


.»-eThe House of Representatives last-week 
refused to make the usual appropriations for 
the public schools of the District of Columbia, 
which contain 20,000 pupils, taught by 300 
teachers. This action, if persistedin, will close 
the schools this week. The River and Harbor 
Bill calls for $7,293,700, which is largely in ex- 
cess of the estimate sent ia by the Secretary 
of War. The increase is ascribed to party 
scheming, to affect future elections. The bill 
for the repeal of the Bankrupt Law has passed 
the House of Representatives by the very large 
vote of 206 ayes to 37 nays, and there is no 
doubt that the Senate will concur in the 
amendment adopted by the House, which ex- 
empts proceedings in bankruptcy already com- 
menced from the operations of the repeal. 


.... The storms in the West last week were 
fatally destructive. At Ida City, lowa, ten 
houses were demolished and five persons 
killed. At Carroll the Catholic church was 
completely ruined, and one man’s house, barn, 
and granary were swept away. Loss of life is 
reported in other places. At Kensington, Ohio, 
a brick school-house was destroyed, injuring 
nearly all the children, some of them serioas- 
ly. At Hunteville, Ala., the steeple of the 
Presbyterian church was blown down and 
several bouses unroofed. Many points in Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Illineis felt the vio- 
lence of the storm. 


..+. There is uo indication of a settlement 
with the striking weavers in Laocashire, En- 
gland, who have now increased to about 60,000. 
The employers say that they were compelled 
to reduce wages 10 per cent., and cannot revive 
old rates again. 


....The rapid-transit lines on the east and 
west sides of New York are nearing completion. 
Trial trips have been made on the Sixth Avenue 
line, which will be ready for the public about 
the middle of this month. 


..+-The official recognition of Gen. Diaz as 
presidentof the Mexican Government by the 
United States is announced. Mr. Foster, 
American minister, was received by Diaz on 
the 10th alt. 


...-A bill before the Kentucky legislature 
provides for the sentencing of wife-beaters to 
work upon the streets from five to sixty days, 





and their wages to be paid to the abused wives: 





Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Wee ” 
wil be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Mshers for ail volumes recewed. The inrerests of our 
readers will cuide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 








RECENT POETRY. 





Mr. Epaar Fawcett, who has just pub- 
lished a collection of verse entitled Fantasy 
and Passion (Roberts Brothers), isat once 
the most voluminous and the most peculiar 
of the younger American singers. Heaims 
at originality, and in a certain sense is 
original; but one does not need much 
familiarity With recent English and French 
poetry to see that he would not have been 
what he is but for Swinburne and Baude- 
laire. The Swinburne from whom he is 
descended is not the Swinburne of ‘ Ata- 
lanta in Calydon ” and “ Erectheus,” which 
are noble productions, Greek alike in form 
and feeling; but the crude, wild, morbid, tu- 
multuous Swinburne who wrote ‘ Poems 
and Ballads,” and was deservedly castigated 
for his rabid appetite, his disregard of 
poetic decency, and his open défiance of all 
established modes of faith—n defiance which 
was felt to be genuine and personal, in 
spite of the semi-dramatic form which it 
assumed. 

What first strikes us, as we glance over 
the well-printed pages of Mr. Fawcett’s 
pretty volume, is two qualities which are 
unquestionably derived from the young 
Swioburne. They are so interblended, 
however, as almost to become one quality, 
which may be briefly described as a super- 
abundance of diction in a superabundance 
of measure. Swinburne is the most wordy 
of living English improvisators (for his 
poetry is little less than improvisation); 
and Mr. Fawcett follows in his wake, as 
the cock-boat of a great frigate follows in 
the broad wake of its flashing, dashing, bil- 
lowy foam. We intend no disrespect to 
Mr. Fawcett, for when one is before the 
other must be behind. Swinburne scatters 
epithets as lavishly as an herald in old 
time scattered the largess of his royal or 
imperial master; and all represent values, 
in that they bear the seal and superscrip- 
tion of genius, Mr, Fawcett is, if any- 
thing, more lavish than Swinburne, though 
the value of his profusion of language is 
open to doubt, as it bas not yet been tested 
by the chemistry of criticism. 

A few exnmples will show what we 
mean, and save further criticism in regard 
to Mr. Fawcett’s prodigal use of adjectives: 

“That yearning sorrowful sinful weary world.” 


(Mr. Fawcett has a horror of commas.) 


“A shadowy tranquil gladelike place.” 
“ Grotesque, chimeric, cold, impure.”’ 


Not to multiply examples further, it is 
safe to say that there is not one of the hun- 
dred and twenty odd compositions in Mr. 
Fawcets’s volume which is not padded out 
with adjectives, most of which are sensu- 
ous or suggestive of sensuous associations. 
They seldom or never convey the impres- 
sion that they were selected for intellectual 
reasons, or that a mind of any force or 
purpose informs the subjects which they 
overillustrate. Mr. Fawcett has nothing 
to say that the world cares to hear. He has 
not yet written one line or word that 
sticks in the memory, or that leaves any 
but the vaguest shadow of his intention, 
His wordsare capable of being picturesque, 
for they indicate an unformed sense of 
color; but they are no more pictures than 
a full palette is a sunrise, or a sunset, or 
the glory of the autumnal woods. 

Mr. Faweett’s verse is full of tricks of 
sound, which soon become wearisome: 


“Out where the long reef glooms and glances.” © 
‘* An ever-shifting play of gleams and glooms.” 
“To soothe the longings of my lonely pain.” 
‘The long day takes so long to die.”’ 

“Scarce heeded save by breeze or bee.” 

“ You know what splendor, pomp and pride.” 


These are merely violations of the minor 
morals of verse, it may be said; and as such 
may be passed ever. We pass them over, 
then, with mild reprobation, for Mr. Faw- 
cett is young and may learn to correct his 
verbal faults. What we cannot pass over, 
however, is an inherent morbidness of 
sense, which is always distasteful in him 
and which occasionally verges on the dis- 
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gusting. Let us select a stanza or two 
from his uncanny lines to ‘“‘ A Toad”: 
“ Right 11] can human wonder guess 
Thy meaning or thy mission here; 
Gray lump of mottled clamminess, 
With that preposterous leer !”’ 
Mr. Fawee't watches this ‘‘demned cold 
moist body” (the adjectives are Mantali- 
nis, and not ours), and dreams 


“Of thick-lipped slaves, with ebon skin, 
That squat to hideous, dumb repose, 
And guard the drowsy ladies in 
Their still seraglios.”” 

Quite as unpleasant are bis lines to ‘“‘A Bat,” 

which are odd and no more, ‘‘ Water 

lilies” would impress most poets more 
happily than they do this unhealthy young 
naturalist: 

“From half-sunk logs the sluggish turtles peer, 

The flabby emerald bull-frogs leap and pause; 

The erratic dragon-flies float there and here, 

With rosy flashes in their wings of gauze; 

And now a snake its sinuous way will thread, 
With flickering tongue and small dark lifted head.’ 

We have seen what he dreamed of com- 
muning with a toad. Here is his dream 
over water-lilies: 

“I dream of gloomy souls within whose deeps 
Crawls many a cold uncanpy reptile thought; 
Where black hate lurks and torpid envy sleeps, 

And yet wherein some saving grace has wrought 

Some heavenly touch that all their dar ness dowers 

With the chaste charm of these immaculate 

flowers.” 

A fair moral, Mr. Fawcett; but it isa pity 

that it could not have been reached before, 

for unfortunately it is now 
“ Dank with foul mire and rank with woody rot.” 

The title of Mr. Fuwcett’s volume, 
Fantasy and Passion, has no. direct 
bearing upon its contents. If he knows 
how to write fantasies, Shelley certainly 
did not—a proposition which his admirers 
will not admit fora moment. That some 
of Mr. Fawcett’s subjects might be made 
‘high fantastical” by a sincere poet is 
possible; but they have not been so made 
by him, partly for the reason that he is not 
asincere poet, and largely for the reason 
that be has not discovered the laws which 
govern the growth and perfection of fan- 
tasies, which demand what he does not 
possess—grace and lightness of thought 
and airy lyrical expression. In most of his 
would-be fantasies he merely asks ques- 
tions which he does not answer. They are 
poetical conundrums, which we give up. 

We find no genuine passion in Mr. Faw- 
cett’s verse; but long-winded and monot- 
onous monologues, from which the dra- 
matic spirit is absent. One little song of 
Burns’s is worth an Alexandrian library of 
his Voices and Visions, which say nothing 
and see nothing. He is a clever sonneteer, 
when he takes pains, for he has mastered 
the laws of the sonnet and winds through 
its pauses easily and effectively. If he 
could impart more human. interest to his 
quatorzains, they would rank among the 
best we have lately produced. 

The general impression which Mr. Faw- 
cett’s volume leaves is one of unhealthiness 
and unrestfulness, which may be simulated 
or may be real. We are inclined to think 
it is real, and that it comes from reading 
such poets as Poe, Swinburne, and Baude- 
laire. Mr. Fawcett concludes his collec- 
tion by expressing his admiration for the 
latter: 

“For me thy poesy’s morb!d splendors wake 

A thought of how, in close miasmatic gloom, 

Deep amid some toad-haunted humid brake 

That dark moss cloches or flexuous fern leaves 
plume 

Some rank red fungus, dappled like a snake, 


Spots the black dampness with its clammy 
bloom?” 


It is with a feeling of regret, tempered 
with pity, that we take up a volume of verse 
by a new writer. Weare certain, in most 
cases, that it has been paid for by him, or 
her, or his or her friends, and that not a 
dollar invested in it willeverreturn. This 
is the sordid way of looking at the transac- 
tion. A sadder way is to think of the in- 
evitable disappointment and _ heartache 
which follow its publication. Here now 
is Mr. Charles Edgar Spencer, who makes 
his first appearence in The Viking, Grey, 
Legend of the Moxahala, and Other Poems, 
a handsome volume of over three hundred 
pages, which bears the imprint of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co, He hasa belief in his 
talents, or he would not have written so 
much verse and in so ambitious a vein; 
but that belief will be rudely shaken when 
he comes to read the criticisms that will be 
written about him. The kindest of them 
will tell him that he is no poet, though he 
has some descriptive power, and that he is 
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a smooth versifier, so long as he confines 
himself torhyme. Blank verse is entirely 
beyond him, even indifferent blank verse. 
‘‘The Viking,” the best of his composi- 
tions, suggests (longo intervallo) the octo- 
syllabics of Scott. 
We suppose Mr. Spencer to be a young 
man and capable of improvement in the 
future. No such hope awaits us with re- 
gard to the Rev. A. Means, D.D., LL.D., 
for whom E. J. Hale & Son have just pub- 
. lished A Cluster of Poems for the Home and 
the Heart. Dr. Means, who is of Emory 
College, Oxford, Georgia, has passed the 
allotted days of man, and has, we are told, 
held an honorable place among his contem- 
poraries as a physician, scientist, writer, 
and preacher, and has been for the last 
half acentury identified with the great in- 
terests of education. We derive this pleas- 
ing information from Pres. Atticus G. Hay- 
good, who writes a brief introduction 
to the verse of Dr. Means, dated from 
Emory College, and eulogistic of his friend, 
whose volume has been demanded by a 
host of friends and most earnestly by his 
old fellow-students. ‘‘There are thou- 
sands in his own section, many in the 
Northern and Western states of our great 
Union, and some across the water, who 
will be glad to see and enjoy this Cluster of 
Poems for the Home and the Heart.” There 
is not a line that will bring a blush to any 
cheek, and so on. And there is not a line, 
we add, which is not commonplace. 

Of the making of many books, especially 
of compilations of English poetry, there is, 
unfortunately, noend. We have a ‘‘ House- 
hold Book of Poetry,” we have a volume 
which bears Mr. Bryant’s name as the ed- 
itor, and we have Palgrave’s ‘ Golden 
Treasury.” One would think that these 
might content the lovers of poetic antholo- 
gies; and they probably do content them, 
though ambitious compilers cannot be made 
- tothink so, The last of these collections is 
published by T. Y. Crowell and is entitled 
Favorite Poems. Selected from English and 
American Authors, The compiler does not 
give his or her name; but we imagine that 
the scissors which cut out the extracts in 
this volume were picked up at random mo- 
ments from the work-table, and made to 
nip their way through magazines and news- 
papers. The compiler evidently has no 
idea of the world’s favorite poems, and so 
selects her own (for we assume that the 
scissors were feminine), which are gener- 
ally flat and uninteresting; indeed, which 
are always so when she falls back on her 
own taste exclusively. Theremust be some 
good poems in four hundred and fifty pages; 
but there are very many bad ones in this 
collection. 

A very different sort of compilation is 
Poems of Places, which is edited by Mr. 
Henry W. Longfellow,and has now reached 
its twentieth volume, which is filled with 
poems relating to Russia. They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, under the sections 
of ‘* Russia” and ‘‘Asiatic Russia.” There 
are, for example, eight separate poems of 
which the interest is general—descriptive 
of each of the different Russias, the latter 
being illustrated by schylus, Goethe, 
Shelley, and Lowell. There are over one 
hundred selections, drawn from about 
twenty English poets, some five or six 
American poets, the rest coming from 
Russian singers and anonymous versifiers 
of other lands, We are surprised at the 
variety and strength and picturesqueness of 
the materials in this pretty volume, which 
will be followed by others devoted to Asia, 
Africa, and America. (Houghton, Osgood 
& Co.) 


VICTOR HUGO ON NAPOLEON III.* 


It is narrated of Victor Hugo that one 
fine morning, now some fifty years ago, he 
was wandering in the great forest-park of 
Fontainebleau, and musing upon the fu- 
ture of the romantic drama (the future 
which he, more than any other in our time, 
was to create), when suddenly the sound 
of ahorn rang out, and a deer, breaking 
from covert, dashed across his path, in vain 
flight from the hunters. The young poet 
seized upon the incident and humanized it, 
“* There is the bint for a great drama,” said 

*THE HISTORY OF A CRIME. The Testimony of an 
Eye-Witness. By Vicror HvuGo. With Illustra- 
tions. Translated by Miss Fannie Fetridge, in collab- 


oration with an English translator. New York: 
Harpers, 1878. F 








Hugo to himself. ‘‘I will write a play, in 
which the hero shall be a chieftain, with 
power and pleasure at his command, yet 
enjoying neither but by the permission of 
a mortal foe; and every moment expecting 
to hear the blast of the horn which is to 
compel him, according to his oath given to 
that foe, to slay himself.” That striking 
conception was dramatized in ‘‘ Hernuni.” 
And now, after an interval of half a cen- 
tury, comes from the same pen a piece of 
history with the same record in it of an 
updercurrent fate, the same sure approach 
of retribution, the same instantaneous 
Nemesis at the close, The actual career of 
Napoleon III repeats, at least according to 
Victor Hugo’s interpretation pf it, the im- 
agined features of ‘ Hernani’s.” Power 
and pleasure unjustly won, enjoyed for a 
time, like the banquet that was eaten under 
the point of the suspended sword, and 
finally dashed from the reveler’s hands by 
an appalling and mortal fate. 

Such, as we say, is Victor Hugo’s inter- 
pretation of the career of the third Napo- 
leon—Napoleon the Little, as he styled him 
contemptuously in the title of his famous 
Brussels pamphlet of 1852. The present 
work—all eloquence, fire, and sarcasm—is 
devoted to proving that whole career a 
crime. The imperial power was based, 
says Hugo, on more iniquitous robbery 
than the brigand’s; the imperial success 
was demoralization, and its overthrow was 
a true revenge of the gods. All the men 
that surrounded Louis Napoleon were des- 
picable, he adds. ‘‘ They formed a family- 
circle of dwarfs.” This is the way he 
speaks of two of the best-known among the 
men of the Elysée: ‘* There was Sainte- 
Beuve, a distinguished but inferior man, 
having a pardonable fondness for ugli- 
ness.”” (We know the likeness of Sainte- 
Beuve. A lank face it was, with a long, 
thin nose, like an Indian arrow-head in 
flint, and, indeed, a far-retreating fore- 
head; yet hardly, good Mr. Hugo, was it 
the face of an “inferior man.” On the 
contrary, it was full of a subtlety, an active 
sympathy, a “‘ hospitality to ideas,” in his 
own tine phrase, such as you shall scarcely 
find in a gallery of five hundred portraits ) 
Another of ‘‘ Bonaparte’s familiar spirits ” 
was Mérimée, whose attractive ‘ Letters ” 
many of us were reading in 1872; and this 
is what Hugo thinks of him: ‘‘ M. Mérimée 
was vile by nature. He must not be 
blamed for it. Ile was in no waya 
confidant. Louis Bonaparte mide no use- 
less confidences. The first of the 
trustworthy confederates was Morny; the 
first—or the last—of the courtiers was 
Mérimée. Bonaparte completed 
his court with this insipid but plausible 
writer.” 

We need not quote more to show what 
the key-word of Hugo's method is in.this 
deeply interesting book. It is animosity, 
Passionate animosity to all that concerned 
the late imperial house of France; and, we 
add, passionate love, as in ail of his pre- 
vious works, for everything that is of the 
truer France—the France that we might 
with profit know better than we do; the 
France of happy industry, of rich and real 
home life, of abundant and zealous intel- 
lectual movement. Clearly enough, how- 
ever, it is in the most heated spirit of par- 
tisanship, though with too much alas! of 
truth, that Hugo regards the whole career 
of Louis Napoleon, through his first am- 
bitions, his struggles, and his seemingly 
final success, down to the retributive and 
overwhelming disaster at Sedan, as a con- 
tinuous chain of evil doing, of which the 
final link of incident was inseparably con- 
nected with the first. But we who are not 
of France may see that Victor Hugo, with 
all his genius, has scarcely that kind of 
genius which is needed for a true criticism 
of the Second Empire. To call its history 
simply ‘‘ the history of a crime” is to give 
a too easy explanation of that profoundly 
interesting phase of European development 
which filled the twenty-eight years between 
the coup détat of 1852 and the humiliation 
of France in 1870. And, if Victor Hugo 
needed, absolutely, to describe the de- 
throned emperor in a phrase, he could have 
found truer and more characterizing terms 
than ‘‘ Napoleon the Little” or “the 
Criminal.” To say, Napoleon the victim 
of fate, would have come nearer the fact of 
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neither an insignificant nor a cruel man; 
but he was a dreamer, a fatalist—a man Jed 
by his own visions—and these were the 
false visions, too often, of the ‘“‘ivory 
gate.” Naturally, too, he was a dupe. 
And after his power seemed established he 
was careless and credulous respecting the 
means requisite to maintain that power. 
Credulous and careless even upon the eve 
of battle, if we may accept Hugo’s state- 
ments. But to Hugo he was more and 
worse than this—he was the incarnation of 
all that is evil; and for this passionate 
hatred we must make no small allowances 
in reading this book. For the rest, it tells 
the story of the coup d'état with wonderful 


vavity—the pardonable vanity of a really 
great writer. These sentences will serve 
as a specimen both of his strength and his 
weakness. They are from his “ Page Writ- 
ten at Brussels.” 

‘* Louis Napoleon has ten thousand can- 
nons and five hundred thousand soldiers, 
the writer has his pen and his inkstand. 
The writer is nothing; he is a grain of 
dust, he is ashadow, he is an exile without 
a refuge, he is a vagrant without a pass- 
port; but he has by his side and fighting 
with him twe powers—Right, which is in- 
vincible, and Truth, which is immortal. 1 
attack Louis Bonaparte at this hour when 
he is erect, at this hour when he is master. 
He is in his zenith. So much. the better. 
Itis that which suits me.” The horrors of 
the street fighting in 1852 are described with 
especial vigor. So too is the scene at 
Sedan: ‘‘A valley for a mortar; the Ger- 
man army for a pestle—such is the battle 
of Sedan.” And, more than this, “ more 
than a battle which has been fought, it is a 
completed syllogism—a premeditation of 
destiny. Destiny never hurries; but it al- 
ways comes.” The last scene of all, the 
surrender of Napoleon, is most graphically 
described; and the book ends with a giow- 
ing eulogy of France, and a reaflir.nation 
of Hugo's belief in a time forthcoming, and 
not far distant, when Europe shall disarm, 
and all its quarrelsome nations shall enter 
into compact under the title of “The 
United People of Europe.” 

It is to be added that the translation be- 
fore us is hastily done, and not too well. 
Like the painting described by Goldsmith, 
‘‘it-would have been better if the artist had 
taken more pains.” Mention is made, for 
instance, of a carriage and four horses 
harnessed ‘‘after Daumont fashion, @ la 
Daumont.” The phrase means ‘‘ harnessed 
two abreast.” But, in general, Hugo’s 
genius shines through all the muddiness of 
the medium in which the translators have: 
presented it. 





Russia, Turkey, Egypt, India, Prussia, Can- 
ada—these are the countries whose present 
affairs and prospects are treated by well-known 
English writers, in the first volume, very in- 
accurately entitled IJntexnational Politics, of a 
series to be issued under the heading of 
“Current Discussion.”? ‘*Popular English 
Criticism of Foreign Affairs’? would have been 
a good title, because a correct one, for these 
papers. The nine essays here given are re- 
printed from recent numbers of The Nineteenth 
Century, The Fortnightly, and the Contem- 
porary Review; and they represent quite char- 
acteristically both the convictions and the 
crochets of their more or less eminent authors. 
They represent, too, the non-judicial character 
of tbe modern English mind. Not one of 
them is a really fair discussion of opposing 
views. Mr. Forbes, for instance, the famous 
war correspondent, tells us in the first of these 
essays that his mind is ‘‘completely a tabula 
rasa in the matter of prejudices.” And swim- 
mingly enough, indeed, he goes on with his de- 
scription of ‘‘ Russians, Turks, and Bulga- 
rians,’”’ until he has done with the Russians. 
Then, warming to his work, he informs us that 
“the Turks are barbarians, pure and simple. 
They have neither part nor lot in civilization.”’ 
Clearly, it is not to this “most famous news- 
paper correspondent in the world,’’ even after 
his great opportunities for seeing and studying 
the phenomena of national character, that we 
shall turn for our conclusions. And still more 
violent is the tone of Dr. Freeman, in the con- 
cluding paper of the volume; as when, quite 
losing in the white heat of passion his power of 
writing grammar, he calls a parliamentary com- 
mittee ‘‘the committee for patching up mur- 
derers, thieves, and ravishers, that they may do 
it again” (p. 324). By one of our congress- 
men, we believe, classes ‘‘in temperance, wis- 
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our thoughts, such visible classes do actually 
exist, and with strictest assignment of blame 
and merit; and in these ancient orders the his- 
torian of the Norman Conquest has of late 
years alas! ranked lower than he did. For 
the rest, he i+ very clear that Eagland must “in 
no way allow or endure any war with Russia on 
behalf of the Turk’’; and, on the other hand, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe is equally clear that 
the interests of England in the East may at any 
time require such a war. These discussions, 
however, are mcstly interesting. The other writ- 
ers represented are Messrs. Gladstone, J. 8. 
Blackie, Goldwin Smith, 8. J. Owen, and Ed- 
ward Dicey; avd there is a preface by Mr. E. 
L. Burlingame. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


....The bi-monthlies now take the place of 
the quarterlies. In the North American Sen- 
ator Howe, of Wiscousip, has an ill-tempered 
reply to a poor article of Mr. Julian’s on the 
imagined death-struggle of the Republican 
party, Just why he should misrepresent the 
origin of the Free Soil party we do not see. 
The facts are plain enougb. An odd sentence 
is on the first page: ‘It undertakes to sketch 
the birth-throes, as well as the death-struggle 
of the Republican party.”’ ‘ Birth-throes”’ are 
generally applied to the mother, and not the 
child ; but Senator Howe is not a midwife, and 
he may be as much mixed in these things as 
the Patagonians, among whom the father takes 
to his bed for a week when a child is born. 
R. W. Emerson on “The Sovereignty of 
Ethics” is most delightful reading. We wish 
we could quote at length. There are some 
capital things in Pree. McCosh’s ‘ Discipline 
in American Colleges.”” Take this: ‘1 have 
known mivisterial professors denounce infidel- 
ity till they made their best students infidels. 
The most effective means of making young 
mnen gkeptics is for dull men to attack Darwin 
and Spencer, Huxley and Tyndall, without 
knowing,’ etc. Or this: ‘‘It is true that we 
have two eyes giveu us, that we may see; 
but we have two eyelids, that we may cover 
them up; and those who have the oversight 
of young men should know when to open 
and when to close these organs of observation.”’ 
The illustrations given are comical. Dr. 
McCosh’s remedies for hazing (and he ought to 
kuow) are theuse of the civil authority (though 
he thinks prosecutions will generally fail) and 
stringent college. discipline, by suspension or 
dismissiov, but not expulsion. General Gar- 
field treats of ‘‘The Army of the United 
States.” It is hard to discuss the question ‘‘Is 
Man a Depraved Creature ?”’ without confusion 
asto the meaning of the word ‘depraved ’’, 
and, if the word has any further meaning than 
sinful, it is impossible to discuss it in four pa- 
pers of four and a half pages each, as Mr. 
Frothingham and Dr. T. W. Chambers attempt 
todo. Dr. Chambers believes everything and 
Mr. Frothingham nothing, and neither argues 
to the beset advantage. Senator A. Cameron 
has a tremendously strong argument to prove 
“The Irrepressible Conflict Undecided”? and 
the Republicun party still needed. Perhaps 
most important of all the articles is Mr. Edi- 
son’s ov his Phonograph, enumerating its pos- 
sibilities of application. There are half a doz- 
en admirable reviews in this remarkable num- 
ber. 

....We have enjoyed no recent novel more 
than Margaret Chetwynd. It is a distinctive 
story of upper English life, told with a charm- 
ing simplicity and ease, without ambitions or 
affectations of stylein any sort, and conveying 
the most wholesome of social lessons, without 
any appearance of doing so. The picture 
which it gives of life in rural England, among 
well-bred and cultivated people, is warm and 
fresh; and, though it is dignified and decorous 
in its form and spirit, it is thoroughly interest- 
ing in the best sense. We will not spoil so 
truly delightful a book for the reader by dis- 
closing its secret; but we will sharpen his ap- 
petite by saying that its plan is original and 
ingenious and that its development is effected 
with a great deal of skill. The materials are 
thorougbly pure; and, though one conscience- 
less adventurer stands in the background, and 
two or three people make fools of themselves 
to an unpleasant extent, there is nota line or 
asuggestion in it to which exception can be 
taken. The author, Susan Morley, we do not 
know ; but she is mistress of her art. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


...-Capt. Whittaker’s story of The Cadet 
Button follows very naturally on after his 
“ Life of General Custer,’’ and is, as a whole, 
acreditable piece of work, regarded as a first 
effort in fiction—which we take it to be. It is 
evidently founded on personal familiarity with 
the scenes and experiences it depicts, aud that 
gives it the solid quality which so much at- 
tempted fiction lacks. Army life on the front- 
ier, in face of the Indians, furnishes the mate- 
rials, though there isa mixture of society life 
at the East. The frontier part of it is the bet- 
ter, and some of the characters are drawn with 
a good deal of power. The crudenesses and 
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cern the evidences of agood story-telling skt!l. 
Capt. Whittaker should go on, keeping him- 
self, of course, within the field he bas studied ; 
and we shall look for his next novel with inter- 
est. (Sheldon & Co.) 


...-A chatty little book and not unpleasant 
reading is Random Casts from an Angler's Note- 
Book, by E. M. E. It is plentifully set forth 
with poetical quotations about fishing, and 
the scene of itis laid in Hamilton County, in 
this state. (Derby Brothers.) 


.++- The New Rocky Mountain Tourist (Knight 
& Leonard, Cuicago) tells of wheat-fields and 
risiog settlements, and has excellent pictures 
of canyons and mountains. It has reached its 
third edition. 
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| JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE’S 


GREAT ARTICLE ON 


SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY 


IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


May — June, 
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JOHN B. JERVIS, Civil Engineer, on a ERIE 
CANAL QUESTION, 
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RAY PALMER’S sonnets on IMPENDING WAR. 
DR. PHILIP SCH AFF on EGYPTOLOGY, and Rev. 
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For sale by newsdealers and booksellers. Price, 
postpaid, $1. 
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MEMOIR OF 
WILLIAM FRANCIS BARTLETT. 


By FRANCIS W. PALFREY. With Portrait of 
Gen. Bartlett. 1 vol.,16mo, gilt top. $1.50. 


As Galabad pure, as Merlin sage, 
hat wortnier knight was found 
To grace in Arthur’s golden age 
The fabled Table Round? 
* 


The more than Sidney of our day, 
Above the sin and wrong 
Of civil strife he heard alway 
The angels’ Advent song! 
—J.G. WHITTIER. 
“Gen. Palfrey, in his unpretending but profoundly 
interesting Memoir, has shown us a life worthy of all 
the praise we can give it: and, what is better, worthy 
of being studied and imitated as an exam ple of 
Christian and chivalrous manhood.”— Boston Journal. 


*,* For sale at all Bookstores. 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 
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Cincinnati. mo, cloth, 108 pp. Single Sample Copy, 


by mail, postpaid, for exumination with a view to 
tirst introduction, 43 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 


Cet the Standard. 


EVERY WRITER AND READER SHOULD SEND 
63 CENTS TO THE PUBLISHERS, AND SECURE 


WORCESTER’S 
POCKET DICTIONARY. 


Profusely [llustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 63 cents. 
Roan flexible, 85 cents. Roan tucks, gilt edges, $1.00. 


Itisa complete vade-mecum for the general reader 
and correspondent; containing, besides a vocabu- 
lary of over 18,000 words, Koreign Words and Phrases, 
Abbreviations, Rules for Spelling, Numerical Tables, 
ete. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
ne. postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the Pub- 
ishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCUTT & CO., Philadelphia. 
~R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 








TAKPER’S MAGAZINA, enpene le ge | Ee eeLY. and 
HAKPER’S BA wry on copy of eit’ 


$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid 
lishers. eRe te CATALOGUB 


t 
ee, be sent by 
HARPER @ Pa 


Ten Cents 
THERS, franklin Square, N. Y. 
CHEAPEST BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS. 
Almost given away. Catalogue - fiction and gener- 
al literature free. Books bought 
LEGGAT BROs., 
3 BEEKMAN ST., opp. POST-OFFICE, N. ¥ 


YASSELL. PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
wre of Books free by mail un application 
Also W. P. Nimmo’s, at 596 Broadway, N. Y. 











NATURE. A “MACMILLAN & Journal of 8ci- 
ence. $5a year. LLAN & CO., Publishers, 
#2 Bond 8t.. New York. 











Workers, send for copy on trial Lot Fre 
Christian TOM TLETIO. MONTHL bd 
21 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YorK. 


” (THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


325. Our Mutual Friend..... ....... cccceeeeseeeees BOC. 
387. Bleak House...... ° ‘ e q 
343. Robinson Crusoe... 
346. Children of the Abbey 
350. The Great Thirst Land. By ‘Parker ase 1 Oc. 

For sale by newsdealers, or sent, postave prepaid 
on receipt of price, b GEORGE MUNRKOB, 17 to 27 
Vandewater St., New York. 








USIO PUBLICATIONS. 


MILLIONS OF MUSIC BOOKS 


SELECTED FROM THE FOLLOWING ® 


Splendid Listfar Sunday- Schools 


are in use all over the world! Every one of these 
works has won wide popularity, and each book has 
advantages peculiar to itself and not to be found in 
any Other. Superintendents and a'l interested are 
invited to send for specimen pages of any book, or 
all, with particulars. 
**WELCOME TIDINGS.” 

“GOSPEL SUNGBS,” | “SUNSHINE,” 


BY P. P. BLISS. 


**Every Sabbath,” 
By T. C. O’KANE. 





**siongs of Love,” 
By H. R, PALMER. 








Each $3.60 a dozen. Single copies on receipt of 35cts. 
EVERY bear AND PIANO PLAYER 
should subscribe for 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Two dollars’ worth of music in every number, be- 
sides reading matter, stories, sketches, etc., by best 
writers. Every subscriber receives a valuable pre- 

, $1.50 a year. Send stamp for full par- 
ticulars. 


JOUN CHURCH & CO., 
and 85 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES or 








The Best Sunday-School Music Book, 
Specimen Pa gee Free, bere ‘ “opy 35 Cents} 
D n, Vv express; vy mall 
“yr LLM URE Bhos., PUBS., CINCINNATI, 0. 


“SONGS OF GRATITUDE” is the name of a new 
Sunday-schoul Music Book by Jas. H. Fillmore 


which, we think, is destined to become immensely 
popular. The tunes are such as will attract, capti- 
vate, and, better still, wear well. The music is 
printed in what is known as combined notation. To 
us this is the best work of the kind that we have seen 
for years und deserves an extensive sale.—Evening 
at Home. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 





Rare Engravings & FHtchings. 
Notice of Removal. 

Frederick Keppel. late of 66 
Beekman St., New York, begs 
to announce his removal to a 
more central location, at No. 
243 Broadway, opposite the 
City Hall Park. With greater 
facilities of space and of capi- 
tal, the present stock will be 
very much increased, so-as to 
make this the place in America 
where the finest works of the 
great engravers may be satis- 
factorily procured. 

Correspondence is invited. 
Engravings will be sent on ap- 
yroval to any address, and vis- 
itors will be at all times wel- 
come to call and look over the 
collection. 


HermannWunderlich &Go., | 


formerly of No. 3 John 8t,, have opened their 


NEW ART ROOMS, 
880 and 882 Broadway. 


«*, They respectfully request an inspection of their 
large stock of 


Choice Engravings and Etchings 


Magic Lanterns and ‘Stereepticons. 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO, 591 BROADWAY 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, stereoscopes po 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames Aipeme, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic ‘Transpar- 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photogr: aphic Mater als. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelpnia. 


Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 


3 Fashionable Cards, all new styles, no two alike, 
with name, l0c. [. Terpening, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


A CURIOSITY.—A $10 dollar bill of 1776, with 
catalogue of novelties, sent for only 10 cents. 
Address wy FOX, Fuitonville, N. ¥ 

















30 CARDS, Snow-flake, Silk, etc., with name, 
e 10 cents. SPENCER & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


25 § Sater, of Cards, 10c., or 15 Chromos, “Shells of the 
”” 25c., with name. J, B.Husted,Nassau, N.Y. 





EDUCATION 


CURGENATIY WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
tite = ren —— 4 Literature, Science 
” ev. Dy DAVID 'H. MOORE, D.D.. President. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is ive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatary Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 
tA Lg | obly $27 a orm. Over 1,000 students. Spring 

Fall Term, Sept. 3d. For 
deomareliene ad. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for heaithfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantuges. Address Prof, F. B, RICE. 





AMERIWAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Sup lies Principals for Public Schools, Academies. 
and arding Schools; Professurs, Tutors, an 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schoole. Kamiies going abroad or tothe SOUT 
Promptly sulted. Apply to Miss M. J. UNG, 
American and Foreign ‘Teachers’ Agency, Ms Galen 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 





‘tammering removed. Rational treatment. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address SCHOOL OF 


& 
VOCAL REFORM, 335 Kast 50th Street, New Y« York. 


‘PANISH LITERATURE 
thoroughly taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 41 Weat 
llth St., between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 


RY IVERVIEW ACADEM V, Poughkeepsie, N. 
. Schoo! and Howe for Boys. See Prospectus. 


LANGUAGE AND 








AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS! 


PROFITABLE WORK 
in canvassing for SUNDAY AFTER NOON, a per- 
fectly delightful Sunday magazine. Unique, matter 
being all original and by the very best writers. 
Fresh, bright, and spicv Ranks in literary merit 
with best secular monthlies. Two firat-class 
serials begin soon, one by Edward Everett 
Hale. “A complete success. vith POET WHIT- 
TIER. “Has become a general favorite.”—Hartford 
Courant. Popular price, $8 a year. Special terms now 
offered. SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 


The Three Great Books ot the Day. 
The Wonders of wager. by Moody, Spurgeon, 
Bebop Gimpece, etc., $l. 
e Life of Francis ieee. dictated by Mr. Mur- 


». neo cents. 
Bishop Haven's Life of Mrs. Van Cott, $1.50. 
Send tor samples and territory. "TOMA 


702 Chestnut a Phitedelphia. 
¢?” AGENTS WANTED for the ILLUSTRATED 


Y A] Al rg’ 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

A Clear and Concise History of ali Nations. Com- 
mencing with the Karilest Periods and ending with 
the most ——— lm —— Ry including the 
Turco-Rusesia he Acmtniewredion of 
President eases, ete. 3 "BOOKS EN ¢ NE. Low 
price, quick sales, extraterms. Add 

J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philndelphia, Pa, 


AGENTS wanted for Ridpath’s History of the 
United States. Address, for terms, 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


“SAMANTHA AT THE 5 OENTENNIAL.” 


Address AMERICAN PUB. Co.. HARTFORD, OT. 




















AGENTS WANTED —A new popular Lius- 
trated Commentary on the Sonn ‘Is,in 8 convenfent 
octavo volumes, Hy Lyman Abbott, D.D. Four vol- 
umes now ready. MARK and LUKE (Vol. 2) just pub 
lished. MATTHEW (Vol. 1) and the Acts (Vol. 4) 
also ready. JOHN (Vol. 3) in press(will be ready 
soon). “ Abbott is destined to be the commentator 
for the tnoughtful r. aders of the English Bible. 
—Chancellor CRosBY, College of New York. Send 
for Descriptive Circular. Send $2 for agent’s outfit 
consisting of Volume 2 dark und Luke) and mo- 
rocco canvassing-book. fells at sight to Sunday- 
school teachers, superintendents, Bible students 
clergymen, etc.,of all den minations. 

A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 


DAY to Agents canvassing for the 
$7: Fireside Visitor. Terms and Outfit free. 
___Adaress P. 0. VIC! KERY, Augusta, | Maine. — 











THE WIZARD 


COIN BOX, , 


Holds over $s. 

Bilver Coin In* pint 
lars,’’** Quarter Dollars,’ 
“Dimes,” and “Nickles.'” 
The merest movement of 


hand, and another one 
immediately takes its 
‘place. Sample handsome- 
y plated with NICKLE 
— post-paid, 5 
Agents Tria 
3 









Coin res for 
Agents wanted 
where. © ‘g Pay. 


BRIDE & CO., 
11 Clinton Place, 
New York. 


PREMIUM WATCH AND CHAIN a stem 
——, Free with every order. Outfit 
Free. J. B. GayLorp & Co., Chicago, mL 
<4 — Perm: tsalesmen wan 
1) oy goa Staple Goods todealers. Ne 
peddling. Expenses paid. Address 
8."a. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4. 6 & & Home St., Claciu nat, O. 
A eas >) PLATED WATCHES. | Cheapest 


inthe known Aro -. cone Free to 
$250 "nes brletly Lh 
Address J. Wosru e Co., St. Louis. Mo 
LE 
Sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dec, 27th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Price 25 
cents, 
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Religions Antelligence. 


THE STATE OF THE MOHAMMED- 
AN RELIGION. 


THE promise forthe future of Moham- 
medavism is not favorable toit. Oncea 
terror to the world, it is now taking a place 
among the merely secondary forces which 
move mankind. The admission of Turkey 
to the system of European States in 1856, 
and the successive concessions of rights 
to non-Mussulman subjects, ending with 
the recognition of their full equality in the 
Constitution of 1876, mark a great change 
from the time when it was regarded as 
against the religion to conclude a perma- 
nent treaty with an infidel state, and the 
privilege of freedom of worship was 
bought by the surrender of property or 
payment of tribute. 

The defeat which Turkey has just suf- 
* fered is a momentous event for Islam. The 
Sultan was regarded as invincible through- 
out the Mohammedan world. The more 
credulous Moslems in the remote districts 
were taught to believe that he exer- 
cised a kind of suzerainty over his 
western neighbors and they had to obey 
him; so that many of the Turks are said to 
have thought that the English, French, and 
Sardinians furnished their contingents to 
the Porte during the Crimean War as a 
matter of obligation. The Sultan has no 
legitimate title to the Caliphate, for he is 
not of the family, tribe, nation, or even 
race of Mohammed. Nevertheless, he was 
acknowledged and recognized as the head 
of Islam by all of the Sunnites (who em- 
brace the vast majority of the adherents of 
the religion) because he was so powerful 
and was actually the only Mohammedan 
chief who was able to lead its forces to vic- 
tory. The destruction of his power, in- 
volving also the destruction of his prestige, 
will greatly weaken his strength as the 
head of the tribes of Islam; for those who 
dispute his title to be Caliph can no longer 
be silenced by the spectacle of the triumph- 
ant sovereign. 

Turkey is the only Mohammedan state 
tbat has recently had any important part in 
the world's politics. Persia is separated 
from most of the rest of the Mohammedan 
world by sectarian differences, which may 
be compared for intensity with those be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants; is, 
moreover, in the most impoverished and 
wretched condition of any nation on the 
globe; and is in political matters largely 
under the influence of Russia. Through- 
out the late war it was doubtful whether it 
would side with Turkey or Russia, and 
neutrality was considered the most satisfac- 
tory position to the Turks which it could 
be expected to assume. The rest of the 
twd hundred millions of Mohammedans of 
the world are either scattered into states 
which are too small to be of much account 
in themselves or are under Christian rule— 
English, Russian, French, or Dutch. Forty 
million of them are in British India; 
several million are iu Java; the Russians 
are fast bringing under their rule the tribes 
of Central Asia; and it isa race between 
Russia and England which shal! contro) 
the Afghans and Beloochees. The barba- 
rous tribes of Central Asia, of whose ter- 
rible power and flerceness Europeans en- 
tertained ridiculously exaggerated ideas 
hardly more than a dozen years ago, have 
submitted very mildly to Russian rule. The 
Indian Mussulmans are less quiet; but the 
submission of ali Asia, between Turkey 
and China, to Christian political control is 
only a question of time. Mohammedan 
education is managed so as to make it im- 
possible for Moslems to compete with 
other people of any degree of culture or 
enterprise. The children are taught in the 
primary schools to recite the Koran in 
Arabic, of which in most countries they 
do not understand a word; to reckon im- 
perfectly in the four fundamental rules of 
arithmetic; while the teaching of geogra- 
phy, if it is attempted, is nullified by the 
necessity of conforming to the ridiculous 
cosmogony of the Koran. These and re- 
ligious maxims make up the rest of the 
**schooling.” The so-called colleges, or 
‘* universities,” which figure largely upon 
paper—as the Azar, at Cairo, with its ten 
thousand students; those at Bokhara, 
which are attended by students from all 
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parts of Asia; and the innumerable med- 
ressehs at Constantinople and elsewhere— 
are no better, so far as liberality of educa- 
tion is concerned. They teach ouly what 
relates to the Koran or agrees with it; and 
their only use is to turn out thoroughly 
bigoted Mollahs, or priests, to keep the 
fanaticism of the people up to a high 
pitch. The attempts of the Turkish 
Government to establish better schools 
for the instruction of its clerks and offi- 
cers have generally been failures. Ef- 
{gris bave been made from time to time 
to introduce more general studies and bet- 
ter methods of instruction; but: they have 
been baffled by measures of extreme nar- 
row-mindedness on the part of other offi- 
cers, of which some amusing incidents are 
given by persons who have written espe- 
cially on this subject. The Khedive has 
succeeded in establishing some really good 
European schools in Egypt; but the pupils 
who complete their course in them cannot 
come out of them good Mussulmans. The 
girls’ schools, established by the Khedive’s 
wives, with their complete and varied courses 
of instruction, will be dangerous, so far as 
their influence extends, to one of the funda- 
mental features of Mohammedan society. 
The independent European and national 
schools and the mission schools and col- 
leges which are established in various parts 
of the Turkish Empire, and have gained a 
wide reputation and influence, as well as 
the mission schools in Persia and the 
schools which the Russians are planting in 
their Central Asiatic dominions, are oper- 
ating with constant force against the Mo- 
hammedan religion and society. 


A decided change has come over the atti- 
tude of Mohammedan countries toward 
Christians. A little more than thirty years 
ago death was the penalty inflicted in 
Turkey upon a Mussulman who became 
a Christian. Now, by the letter of the 
law, at least, all religions are equally free. 
Missionaries are welcomed and respeeted. 
During the recent war they were not mo- 
lested by the regular soldiers or the peo- 
ple and were protected against outlaws. 
The kindly relations which were main- 
tained between the missionaries and both 
Turks and Bulgarians at Eski Zaghra, 
through the most trying scenes, form one 
of the few bright features of the war. The 
Khedive of Egypt prefers Europeans or 
Americans for responsible positions. The 
missionaries in Persia speak of the toler- 
ance with which the authorities observe 
their movements; and have recently re- 
solved to extend their labors to the Moham- 
medan population. In Central Asia, where 
a few years ago Arminius Vambery 
traveled at the peril of his life, disguised 
as a dervish, strangers now come and go, 
without question from the natives; and 
Mr. Eugene Schuyler speaks of ‘‘a gradu- 
ally increasing spirit of indifferentism.” 

The religion of Islam is making percep- 
tible progress only in Africa, where it 
counts one hundred million adherents, 
Missionaries are there actively engaged in 
introducing their faith into Central Africa. 
They occupy the chief towns near the 
coast and in the interior and are succeeding 
so well that Prof. Blyden apprehends that 
they may outstrip the Christians among the 
heathen tribes. In Eastern Africa the 
Khedive is extending his conquests and 
Moslem rule down to the Equator. Still, 
Mohammedan prospects in Africa are not 
all bright. The French hold Algiers; the 
Italians will seize Tunis at the first oppor- 
tunity; the Khedive, whose son bears an 
Oxford degree, is almost as much a Euro- 
pean as a Mohammedan in spirit; and the 
Sultan of Zanzibar is adopting European 
customs, 

The masses of the people are still ex- 
tremely bigoted; but, remote and scattered, 
they cannot act with concerted force. 
Many efforts have been made within a 
few years to revive the old enthusiasm and 
fanatical zeal. The Wahabee movement 
was one; but it has made no figure in the 
history of the past two years. The insur- 
rection of the Mohammedan provinces of 
China and the effort of Yakub Beg to erect 
a Mohammedan empire in the northeast 
have been cgushed by the Chinese. The 
proclamation of the Holy War in July last 
did not secure any auxiliaries to the Turk- 
isharmy. The Mussulmans of India alone 
showed a warm sympathy with Turkey, 





which was manifested in public meetings, | 


memorials and addresses, contributions of 
funds, and efforts to induce the British 
Government to support the Porte. They 
are now bitter against the Government for 
having allowed Turkey to fall, and express 
their feelings in a manner that gives their 
rulers anxiety. 

The Ahkund of Swat, recently deceased, 
was a saint who exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over the Indian Mussulmans. He 
had generally been half friendly toward 
the British; but was understood last year to 
have advised the Emir of Afghanistan to 
proclaim a holy war against them. 

The Arabs dream of a restoration of the 
supremacy of the faith under the Caliphate, 
of a member of the family of the prophet. 
Dr. Jessup, of Beirfit, a few months ago pub- 
lished the programme of a Beduin sheikh 
for bringing such an event to pass. It 
foreshadowed the final route of the Turks 
by the Russians, and the establishment of 
a Beduin empire, to be followed by the 
coming of ‘‘ Jesus, the Son of Mary,” to 
judge the world. Since the Arabs are of 
the nation of Mohammed, they can present 
several candidates for Caliph, with strong 
claims to legitimacy. The Sheriff of Mec- 
ca and Caliph of Konia have been mep- 
tioned as such candidates. The fact of the 
defeat of Turkey, when it becomes general- 
ly and fully known, will contribute to such 
movements a force and directness which 
they could never have while the prestige of 
a powerful empire was opposed to them. 

Mohammedanism is in a crisis, the most 
serious it has ever had tomeet. The Arabs 
and its Indian adherents are said to be ex- 
pecting a grand revival, by the force of 
which it will regain its old power. The 
present situation indicates the contrary of 
this; but we have no reason to expect its 
downfall or its speedy decline. It is the 
religion of two hundred million people, 
who cannot be brushed away or made to 
change their faith by a theory. 





Leo XIII has performed two acts within 


. @ week which seem to belong to contradictory 


policies. He has recalled Father Curci, who re- 
ceived the mark of the displeasure of Pius 1X 
because of his views respecting reconciliation 
with the Government of Italy, to the favor aud 
confidence of the Holy See and the Cardinals, 
and informed him that the Church desires 
again the benefit of his teachings. The other 
act of the Pope isthe publication of an en- 
cyclical on Papal interests, in which he speaks 
as follows concerning the temporal power : 
“The hopes of Italy and the world rest on 
the beneficent influence of the Holy See, and 
on the intimate anion of all the faithful with 
the Roman Pontiff. It, therefore, stands to rea- 
son that we should, with all diligence, do all in 
our power to preserve intact the diguity of the 
Roman Cathedra, in order, before all things, to 
guard the rights and liberty of the Holy See. 
We spall never cease to insist that our author- 
ity be respected, that our mitvistry and our 
power be left fully free and independent, and 
tbat the position be restored to us in which 
Divine wisdom long ago placed us. It is no 
vain desire of dominion which moves us to de- 
mand the re--stablishment of our civil power. 
We demand it because our duties and our sol- 
emn Oaths exact it, and because it is uut only 
becessary tu couserve fully tue liberty of the 
spiritual power, but aleo because it is evideut 
that, woeu it is a question of the temporal do- 
minioun of the Apustolic See, it involves the 
well-veing and safety of the whole human 
family.” 
The dispatch which quotes the above para- 
graph goes onto say that the Pope distinctly 
approves the policy and acts of bis predeces- 
sor and condemns civil marriages. He de- 
plores rejection of the authority of the Church 
asthe cause of all existing evils, but in lan- 
guage of calmness and dignity, devoid through- 
out of any tone of offense or violence. ‘Ihe 
encyclical contains no attack whatever upon 
the civil government of Italy, nor any meution, 
direct or indirect, of the House of Savoy. 


...-An effort isto be made this spring to 
revive the old interest in the May anniversaries, 
They will be held in the Broadway Tabernacle, 
beginning May 5th aod closing on the 12th. 
The following is the programme : 


Sabbath, May 5th.—American Home Mission- 
ary Society, 7.30 p.m. Annual sermon by A. 
L. Chapin, D. D., president of Beloit College. 

Monday, May 6th.— American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, Semi-centennial Convention of 
Missionaries and Friends of the Cause, 11 A. mM. 
Annual Business Meeting, 3P.mM. Addresses, 
7.30 p.m.: R. W. Thompson, Secretary of the 
Navy ; Stewart L. Woodford, U. 8. District At- 
torney ; I. Crosby, LL.D. 

Tuesday, May 7th. — National Temperance 
Publication Society, 7:30 Pp. Mm. Wm. E. Dodge 
will preside. Addresses by J. P. Newman, 
D.D., Neal Dow, Maine; T. L. Cuyler, D.D., 
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Brooklyn, Annual business meeting, 58 Reade 
Street. 

Wednesday, May 8th.—American Tract So 
clety. Annual business meeting, 10 a. M., 
chapel. American Female Guardian Society, 8 
Pp. M. John, Hall, D.D., will preside. Ad- 
dresses by the Rev. Fred’k Courtney and others. 
American Tract Society, 7:30 Pp. mM. Wm. 
Strong, U. 8. Supreme Court, will preside. Ad- 
dresses by F. L. Patton, D.D., of Chicago: A, 
J. F. Behrends, D.D., Providence ; William M, 
Taylor, D.D., of Broadway Tabernacle. 

Thursday, May 9th.—New York Institute for 
Instruction of Deaf and Dumb, 3:30 P. m., 
American Bible Society ; Annua) Business Meet- 
ing, 3:30 Pp. M., Bible House. New York City 
Mission and Tract Society, 7:30 Pp. mM. fAd- 
dresses by the Rev. Messrs. George Hatt, Jas, 
Marshall, John Dooly, and A. F. Schauffler, 
missionaries, and C. 8. Robinson, D.D. 

Friday, May 10th —New York Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Association, 7:30 Pp. M. Caorus of 
300 cbildren. 

Sabbath, May 12th.—American Board Com. 
Foreign Missions, 7:30 P. M. 


....The Rev. Wm. N-wton, of Philadelphia, 
is iodignant, and so is his Reformed Episcopal 
congregation, over the sentence of deposition 
pronounced by Bishop Stevens from the min- 
istry of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Newton states that in his letter of resignation, 
last December, he made this request of Bishop 
Stevens: 

“T write to express to you the resolution I 
have formed not to exercise my ministry in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church avy longer, and 
to ask at your bunds the action which the late 
General Convention authorizes in such acase.”’ 
The action of the General Convention referred 
to was in substance that wheu a presbyter of 
the Church should, from any cause rot affect- 
ing his moral character, conclude 10 renounce 
its ministry, the bishop was authorized to give 
him a certificate to that effect. But what Mr. 
Newton more particularly objected to was the 
prayer at the end of the deposition for God’s 
forgiveness to the deposed minister for the 
wrovg he had done his Church and ‘to his own 
soul in rending the body of Christ and produc- 
ing alienations and divisions among Lis pro- 
fessed followers. 


....For two years the Southern Methodists, 
it is stated, have not been able to publish their 
General Minutes, on account, it is presumed, 
of the financial condition of their publishing 
house. The statistical secretary states, in the 
Southern papers, that the statistics were care- 
fully prepared, but are still awaiting the printer. 
He gives the statistics tor the past year, which 
show that the Church has enjoyed a generous 
increase. . The number of traveling mivisters 
is 3439; superannuated, 282; local, 5,684. 
White members, 759,216; Indian, 4,622; col- 
ored, 1,499—total ministers and members, 774,- 
742. Last year 35 ministers were discontinued 
and 61 located. There are 6,597 Sunday- 
schools, with 353,163 echolars. The increase of 
traveling preachers for the last two years has 
been 168 ; of local, 222 ; increase of white mem- 
bers, 43,265; of Indian, 287; decrease of col- 
ored members, 584, Last year $121,111 was 
raised for missious. 


*..Keshub Chunder Sen’s organ, the Jndian 
Mirror, expresses dissatisfaction with the mar- 
riage ceremony of Mr. Sen’s daughter with the 
Prince of Cuch Behar. The friends of the 
Prince insisted on ‘certain idolatrous rites,’’ 
which, however, were not performed until the 
wedding was over; but “ certain objectionable 
symbols’? were placed inthe room, which no 
demand or protest of Mr. Sewcould obtain the 
removal of. Says the Mirror: 

“The divine service held on the occasion 
was interrupted by great uproar from all sides. 
The marriage vows were gone through tu the 
andar, or inver apartments of the Bajoari, by 
the bridegroom and the bride, after the pubiic 
ceremovy. Here only three or four Brabmos 
were admitted. The principles of Brdbmo mar- 
riage were barely preserved, but for all prac- 
tical purposes tue majority of our co-religionu- 
ists present. on the occasion were deeply dis- 
satisfied. Ou the other band the Ranees and 
the representatives of the Hindu clement in tae 
Cuch Behar Raj were equality diseatistied.”’ 


....It is rather funny to read in the report of 
the proceedings of the Chicago Synod of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church that there is a fear 
that the General Council will soon become uD 
manageable from its great size. A resolution 
was unavimously adopted asking the General 
Council to substitute as soon as practicable 
synodical or jurisdictional representation for 
parochial. Bishop Cheney thought the change 
necessary. Christ Church had chosen ten del 
egates and the General Council had become 4 
kind of town-meeting affair. Referring to the 
growth of the Church, he said no one had 
hoped for such success. In four years there 
had grown up 100 parishes, and the Synod of 
Chicago to-day bad from 1,300 to 1,5€0 com 
municants., 


....[t appears from the report made to the 
International Sunday-school Convention at 
Atlanta that there are 76,580 Sunday-schools 
in the United States, with 6,423,285 scholars 
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New York stands at the head of the list of 
states, with 903,399 scholars; Pennsylvania is 
next, with 782,025; and Ohio is third, with 
621,702. 

....The Baptist Missionary Union has no 
great reason to complain of its receipts the 
past year, considering the financial condition 
of the country. Its ordinary receipts were 
$218,317, agaiust $225,728 the previous year. 
Besides this, the debt of $47,361 with which 
the year was begun was liquidated. 


..-eThe Free Synod of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
has decided to refer the seven appeals on the 
particulars of the first general charge against 
Prof. Smith to the Assembly, and te discuss 
Prof. Smith’s appeal from the finding of the 
second general charge of tendency relevant. 


.-The Young Men’s Christian Union, of 
Boston, a Unitarian organization, reports 3,356 
members. It expended during the year for the 
relief of the destitute and the help of the sick 
and for curreut expenses upward of $27,000, 
and has a balance in the treasury, 


.-The Disciples of Christ are to have a 
mission in Germany, provided Prof. C. L. Loos, 
of Bethany College, will take charge of it. A 
gentleman in England offers $5,000 for the pur- 
pose, to whica the Board of Foreign Missions 
agrees to add $3,000. 


..--The Moravians have succeeded in rais- 
ing, in a short time, enough money to cover a 
deficiency in their missionary accounts of up- 
ward of $30,000. 

....Bishop Wiley was in Japan up to March 
30th, inspecting Methodist missions, and ex- 
pected to start for home about April Ist. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue Capital is not a little excited over 
the recent disclosures in Florida in regard 
to the election of presidential electors. The 
alleged confessions of McLin, Dennis, and 
other Republicans are a great help to 
Montgomery Blair and others who are agi- 
tating the question of the President’s title. 
Probably they are « part of the scheme and 
have been worked up with great skill for 
months to fit this very emergency. Indeed, 
the Democratic daily of Washipgton ad- 
mits that it is a deep-laid scheme to blacken 
the character of the President, and it insin- 
uates that certain Republicans are in it. 
They, the Republicans, do not wish to turn 
Mr. Hayes out, for that would lose to the 
party 80,000 offices; but they are quite 
willing to annoy Mr. Hayes and to make 
him extremely unpopular, 

If ,evidence is offered which clearly 
shows that the President was _person- 
ally cognizant of frauds in Florida, and 
has since rewarded the persons guilty of 
the fraudulent transactions, then he de- 
serves the contempt of the American peo- 
ple and will most certainly receive it. But 
what if it turns out that this is a conspir- 
acy to ‘‘ cover all over with infamy the de 
facto President,” to use the words of one 
of the House Dem» crats? It is possible that 
the people will visit the political miscreants 
who are at the bottom of the scheme with 
their vengeance. Everything depends on 
what istrue or false. Let us get at the 
foundation facts first before we condemn 
anybody. At the present moment it looks 
very much as if a few Republicans were in 
the scheme to disgrace the President in the 
eyes of the American people. They hate 
Mr. Hayes so profoundly that they are will- 
ing to join any number of Democrats in 
the work of destroying the Administration. 
But they are not willing that Mr. Tilden 
should take the Presidential office; at least, 
this is true of most of the President’s Re- 
publican enemies. 

But suppose it should appear with perfect 
plainness that Mr. Tilden was cheated out 
of the Presidency? Is there any way in 
which he can take possession of the office? 
Our most eminent lawyers say No. It is 
too late. If Mr. Hayes were to resign, the 
act would simply make Mr. Wheeler Pres. 
ident. And if Mr. Wheeler resigned also, 
then the President pro tem. of the Senate or 
the Speaker of the House would be ad- 
vanced to the high office. There is but one 
Way in which Mr. Tilden can take posses- 
sion of the White House; and it is by rev- 
olution, violent or peaceful. There is no 
Way to dispossess Mr. Hayes; and, even if 
it be true that the vote of Florida should 
have been given to Tilden, I think there 
are few dispassionate persons in the 
World, who know all the facts in regard to 
the elections in the South, who will doubt 
that substantial justice was, done by the 








installation of Mr. Hayes. But nineteen 
electoral votes were given to Hayes and 
Wheeler in all the South, with nearly four 
millions of blacks within her borders, 
every one of whom is virtually a Repub- 
lican, There may have been fraud on one 
side; but there was an immense amount of 
intimidation and violence on the other. 

The House has been busy this week with 
the River and Harbor Bill, which it passed; 
and the Pacific Railroad Sinking Fund Bill, 
which it also passed just as it came from 
the Senate; and the Bankrupt Repeal Bill, 
which it passed with an amendment. There 
was a good deal of excitement over the 
River and Harber Bill, which passed, 
nevertheless, by a decided majority, though 
it took many millions from the Treasury 
and no debate was permitted on any of its 
items. The only possible way in which it 
could be got through the House was by 
suspending the rules and jumping it 
through. 

The Tariff Bill makes no progress what- 
ever, and it is difficult to see how it is go- 
ing to receive any, for the time of the 
House is so closely occupied by other mat- 
ters, 

The Senate next week will take up the 
Resumption Repeal Bill for debate; and 
a dozen speeches are already booked for it, 
and if a dozen more are not added to the 
number before a vote is reached it will be 
surprising. It is not yet at all certain what 
the decision of the Senate will be; but 1 
take it for granted that a veto will finally 
defeat the repeal of the Resumption Act. 
Whether the Compromise Bill proposed by 
the Finance Committee will pass is doubt- 
ful; and if it does it may be that the Presi- 
dent will not veto it. 

The movement against the President’s 
title embarrasses the resumption policy of 
the Administration. To succeed in it, the 
country needs to be at peace. Business 
cannot prosper so long as political excite- 
ment continues. If the people can be 
made to perceive this fact with clearness, 
it may be that the leaders of the House will 
find that they have committed a great 
blunder in attempting to convulse the 
country again over the presidential elec- 
tion of 1876. 

Congress will unquestionably be in ses- 
sion two months, and it may be for three, 
If the Tariff is considered in the House, 
and if the Florida disclosures receive much 
attention, an early adjournment will be im- 

possible. The representatives are anxious 
to go home and prepare for the fall elec- 
tions; but the Democrats are interested in 
making up proper issues for the campaign 
and will not venture on adjourning till this 
has been done. D. W. B. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27th, 1878. 
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A Suggestion to the Traveling Public. 

TOURISTS, emigrants, and mariners find that Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters is a medicinal safeguard 
against unhealthful influences upon which they 
can implicitly rely, since it prevents the effects of 
vitiated atmosphere, unaccustomed or unwhole- 
some diet, bad water, or other conditions unfavor- 
able to health. On long voyages or journeys in 
latitudes adjacent to the Equator it is especially 
useful as a preventive of the febrile complaints 
and disorders of the stomach, liver, and bowels 
which are apt to attack natives of the temperate 
zones sojourning or traveling in such regions, and 
itis an excellent protection against the influence of 
extreme cold,sudden changes of temperature, ex- 
posure to damp or extreme fatigue. It not only 
prevents intermittent and remittent tever, and 
other diseases of a malarial type; but eradicates 
them—a fact which has been notorious for wee 
past in North and South America, Mexico, the 
ndies, Australia, and other countries. 

“No pay If Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, 
does not cure, when first tuken, cholera. diarrhwa, 
dysentery, croup, colic, and sea-sickness. Taken 
internally, warranted perfectly harmless (see oath 
accompanying each bottle), for chronic rheumatism 
sore throats, mumps, bruises, old sores, gr in the 
limbs, back, ‘and chest Externally, this Liniment 
has been warranted for over 30 years,and not one 
bottle returned. Many families have used it for 
years, and stated that, if it was $10 per bottle, they 
would not be without it. Depot, 10 Park Place, New 


= DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
naiural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
—* of the surf. For tale Sit gists gener- 
ally. A. J. 








Broadway af Barclay &t., N. V. 


FITS CURED. 


Dr. Brown’s great prescription for Hpilepsy having 
now been tested in over 10,000 cases, without a failure, 
he has made up bis mind to make the ingredients 
known to all sufferers ‘free of ch anne. 

Address Dr. O. PHELPS Baow?, 

21 Grand Street, Tames City, N.'J. 


P1ANOS, ORGANS, BTC 


HIGHEST HONORS 
AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 

Their comparative excellence is recognized by the 
Judges in their Report, from which the following 
is an extract: 

“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’s exhibit 
as the best Instruments ata price rendering them 

ossible to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 
bination of Reeds and Bells, [yet aan novel and 
pleasing effects, containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand longer in dry or damp climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
three-ply, put toeether so it is im "RHE ONL for een to 
either shrink, ozo or ae is Y OR- 
GANS AWARDED 

‘There are AY to of our Seen in this and 
the Kuropean countries in use, and they are so made 
that they will keep in tune and stand any climate. 
They contain a magnificent Chime of Bells tuned in 
perfect harmony with the Reeds, producing wonder- 
ful effects. The Music Rack. when turned forward, 
will make # splendid writing desk, with our Book 
by my and Swinging Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 

fine Stool boxed tree with each Organ, makes the 
SHONINGER ORGANS the most substantial, 
convenient, and perfect Organ. 
ESTABLISHED 1850, 

We are prepared to appoint a few new Agen 

A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday- — an 
Teachers, Churches, and Lodges 

Illustrated Catalogues with Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 
97 to 123 Chestnut &t., New Haven, Conn. 
Piann Deemer $1.600 Concert Grand Pianos 














25. bst, OG rand Squ 
125 Super D 1 Ad Lanoo " prighe 
nos, $155. New Sty! Upright Pi 108 
‘ew Gane ans $35. Handsome Parlo or Organs, 12 
Stops, 3 Set Reec onl 87:2.50. pony Irgans, 
16 Stops, only $104.50. Immense *% 


Pianos only #255. Ele 


tory soon to be erected. Paper, with much interma- 
tion about cost of Pianos and Organs, SENT FREE. 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
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BEST IN THE WORLD, 1877. 


LOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


"au0] $0 me 10} aot ZA 


CAPTIVATE THE E WORLD! 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 
Diploma of Honor and Medal of Highest Merit at the United States Centennial 
nternational apr having been UNANIMOUSLY PRONOUNCED, 


BY THE WORLD'S B 


ST JUDGES, AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Factory and Warerooms, Corner Sixth and Congress Streets, DETROIT, Michigan. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 




















(Established 18 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


9 Brattleboro, vt. ° 
ge Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SON. Pronrietors. 


Richa rds House, 
dees tome ASBURY PARK 


BU! furniture,” caieeke. bedding 
throughout. Full view of the Ocean. Two minutes’ 
walk from the Beach. Bath-houses attached to 
house saves guests inconvenience and expense. 
First-class table. Transient and weekly boarders 
cannot do better than address 

Mrs. W. L. RICHARDS, Asbury Park, N. J. 


THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
CHESTNUT STREET. CORNER Sth. 


The Favorite Hotel in Philadelphia. 
Unsurpassed in location, appointments, and cuisine. 


Rates, $3.00 to $4.50 per Day. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 


Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR and E. A. GILSON, Proprietors. 

















RVING HOUSE, New York, Broadway, and and 
Twelfth St. a plan. Single rooms ‘5c 
$1.50; double rooms, $1.50 to $3. Liberal ye be Le 
wee Kly. Restaurant first-class. GEO. P. HARLOW, 
Proprietor. (Near Stewart’s store and Union Square). 
EEN 





OCEAN STEAMERS. 


LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 


STEAM COMPANY (Limited). 
LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 
CARRYING THE U. 8. MAIL. 





TUESDAY, 

Leaving Pier No. 53 North River. 
Wn ceccccrcccccccccess ce April 30th, at3 P.M 
NEVADA ....... « ~eeecdens May 7th, at 9 A.M. 
\ 2.) |) SP cee May I4th. at 3 P. M 


RATES FOR PASSENG ERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $44; cabin, $65 to $80; 
according to stateroom, Offices, No. 29 Broadway. 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


Only Direct Line to France, 


GENERAL TRANS-ATLANTIC 00. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier 42, N. R., foot 
of Morton Street 


*ST. LAURENT, Lachesnez, May 8th, 304. M. 
rene Sanglier. oe lith.4 P.M. 
. Frangeul, May 22d, 10 A. M. 

oan —y - PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine): 

TO HAVEE.—Firat Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65; 
Third Cabin, $35; steerage, $26, including wine, *‘ped- 
ding. and utensils 

Steamers marked thus (*) do not carry steerage 
passengers. 

LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 











TRAVEL 
THE CREAT 


FALLRIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


of this line are the largest, handsomest, and most costly 
steamers in the world. Steamers leave New York 
daily (Sundays, June 23d to Sepc. 8th, inc.) at 5 P. M., 
from Pier 28 North River, foot of Murray Street. 
Trains leave Boston at 4:30 and 6 P. M. daily (Sun- 
days as above, at 7 P.M.). No line can offer the 
accommodations presented by this favorite route. 
Only 49 Miles‘of Rail. 

Passing through Narragansett and Mount Hope 
Bays by daylight. No disagreeable night changes. 
Tickets, state-rooms, and berths secured on board 
st amers and atall See a oa] hotels and ticket 
offices in New York 8 Old State House and Old 
Colony Depot, Boston. Music on board each 
steamer every evening. 


BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 
GEO, L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE 
BOUND BROOK RC 


FOR TRENTON AND PHIL ADILPHBIA. 
STATION IN New Yor«K: Foot or Le TY ST.. N. R. 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 26; 

Leave New York for Trenton and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, anne 4. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P.M. and at 
4P.M. for Tre 

Leave Pnitades phia from station North eaaey a 
nia Fetes. g~ and bapa Streets, at 12:05, 7 
9:30. 11:30 A :30, 5: 

Leave PR wy New York, ‘at £8 (anceps I Mon- 
days), 6:35, 8:05, 10:20 A. M.; 12:15, 2:15, 4:10 6:15 P. 

ullman Drawing-Room Cars are attached % the 
9:30 A. M., 3:30 P. M. trains from New York, and to the 
7:30 A. M., 1:30 _P. M. trains from Philadel ph 
SUNDAY ZAM: lh — York and Phil. 
i P. 








w York at 1:20. “10:20 A, M ; 6:10 P. 
tohokete for sale at foot of Liberty ‘n., Nos. 629 and 


eS destination. DWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 
csslateniaiianeimenameabhenpemnnedinnas 

Subscribers begining now can have the 
Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday Lectures, from Octo- 
ber 11th to Dec. 27th, for Twenty-five Cents, 
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NOTICES. 


6” All communications for the Editwrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer et The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 3787. 

6” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem gubscripers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

¢®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necesserily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

£7” We do not bold ourselves responsibie for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2 Manuscripts sent t0 THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











New York, May 2d, 1878. 
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TRYING TO RAISE THE WIND. 


THERE is a coincidence of time which 
the dullest apprehension can hardly fail to 
perceive between the presentation of the 
Maryland Blair Memorial to Congress, and 
the quo warrant bill gotten up by David 
Dudley Field as its accompaniment, and 
the so-called confessions of McLin and 
Dennis. The two things are so nearly con- 
current in time, so entirely similar in pur- 
pose, and so clearly bear the ear-marks of 
the same paternity that no one can doubt 
their family relationship. The primary 
object is, if possible, to make a sensation 
that will aid the Democrvts in the Fall elec. 
tions; aud very likely Mr. Tilden hopes 
that the sensation will beso pungent and 
permanent that, with the addition of his 
proverbial art in manipulating things, the 
Democruts in 1880 may be induced to try 
him again. Political and party profitis at 
the bottomr of the whole movement. 

As to the McLin and Dennis confessions, 
so-called, it is a palpable misnomer to give 
them this title, with a single exception; and 
this relates to their utter and profound dis- 
gust with President Hayes. As Republican 
politicians, they do not like him any better 
than does Senator Conkling. Their con- 
fession on this point is complete. All else 
is argument, but not confession at all. 
McLin, who was one of the State Board of 
Canvassers and who at the time was not 
“conscious of acting otherwise than right 
and proper,” now professes to think that, 
though he was then honest, he was mis- 
taken, and that the electoral vote of Flor- 
ida ought to have been given to Mr. Tilden, 
provided that certain things which for the 
purposes of his present opinion he assumes, 
upon the statement of others, betrue. This, 
in the compass of a nutshell, is all that 

there is of Mr. McLin; and even this would 
have had no existence if President Hayes 
had done what he thinks to be the fair 
thing by Southern Republicans, Mr. Den- 
nis, the other confessor, who was not a 
member of the State Board of Canvassers, 
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thinks that ‘‘as a matter of abstract jus- 
tice” President Hayes was entitled to the 
electoral vote of Florida; but that “ on the 
face of the returns” it should have been 
given to Mr. Tilden. He was no party to 
apy frauds, though he now thinks that 
others were, and that in this way Mr. 
Tilden, though having the majority on 
“the face of the returns,” but not accord- 
ing to ‘‘abstract justice,” was cheated out 
of the Presidency. We have carefully read 
all that fhese gentlemen are reported as 
having said; and this is «ll that we can 
make out of it—excepting, of course, their. 
present intense dislike of President Hayes. 

The effect upon the popular mind, unless 
there shall be some disclosures much more 
serious than these gentlemen have made, 
will be just nothing atall. The great mass 
of Democrats have believed that Mr. Til- 
den was entitled to the office; and they are 
of the same opinion still. So the great 
mass of Republicans as firmly believe that 
President Hayes was elected according to 
law; and they have not and, unless much 
stronger evidence to the contrary shall con- 
front them, will not change their minds, 
Ninety-nine hundredths of the people in 
both parties regard the question as having 
been both legally and practically settled by 
the electoral count, and have no wish, for 
more than a score of reasons, to have it re- 
opened. The public mind is overwhelm- 
ingly averse to any atttempt to disturb the 
present status. 

If David Dudley Field’s quo warranto 
bill should become a law, as it most cer- 
tainly will not, the only thing that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States would do 
with it would be to declare it unconstitu- 
tional and refuse toact under it. The quo 
warranto suit is, according to the second 
section of the bill, to be brought in the 
name of any “‘ state denying the election of 
the person holding the office of President.” 
The object of making such a state a party 
to the suit is to give the Supreme Court 
original jurisdiction in the case. There is, 
however, not a single clause in the Consti- 
tution that in the remotest sense implies 
that a state can be aparty to a quo war- 
ranto proceeding instituted in any Federal 
court for the purpose of testing the title of 
the President to his oflice. Congress has 
no power to make ita party. The proper 
party is the person who claims the office, 
but, as he alleges, has been illegally de- 
prived of it; and in such a suit, as Mr. 
Field very well knows, the Supreme Court 
would not have original jurisdiction. We 
have no idea that the Court would attempt 
to try the issue under the law which he bas 
the credit of drafting. 

It will be recollected that the main ques- 
tion which the Electoral Commission set- 
tled relates to the power of Congress, 
when counting the votes, to go behind the 
returns made by the duty authorized state 
boards of canvassers. The Commission 
decided that Congress has no power to in- 
vestigate the election of electors, and, 
hence, that the returns made by the several 
states through their state canvassing boards 
are final and conclusive as to the persons 
appointed electors. Congress cannot re- 
vise this action, simply for the want of 
power. The charge of fraud against these 
canvassing boards, or against local can- 
vassers in the election districts, is merely 
empty air, since it does not affect the ques- 
tion one way or the other. It is a matter 
of fact that President Hayes had a majority 
of the electoral votes according to law; and 
for this reason he” was declared elected 
under the authority of Congress. That is 
the end of the matter, unless Congress, 
acting within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion, shall enact a law for the purpose, 
contesting the title of the President to his 
office. . 

We believe that Congress has the power 
to enact cuch a law, and, further, that such 
a law should be placed among the perma- 
nent statutes of the nation; and if the agi- 
tation growing out of the last Presidential 
election should ultimately lead to this re- 
sult, then it will have done one good thing. 
Mr. Field’s bill, gotten up to serve a pnr- 
ticular end, is not the law that should be 
enacted. He has no idea of its success and 
nobody bas, and the whole object of the 
movement is simply to manufacture party 
capital for future use. We advise Mr. Til- 
den, so far as his own personal interests 





are concerned, not tospend any money on 
the project; especially not until after that 
income tax suit is judicially disposed of, 





MISSIONS BEFORE FRATERNITY. 


Ir is a frequent complaint of the South- 
erp peoplethat they are misunderstood and 
misrepresented in the North. We have 
read appeal after appeal, and published 
several, from Southerners to their North- 
ern brethren to study the facts with 
reference to their attitude toward and work 
among the colored people, and to judge 
them fairly. We are sure that every right- 
minded man in the North desires to do 
justice to the South. We have certainly 
tried to guard against prejudiced and un- 
just judgments; but we bave sometimes 
thought that our Southern friends were de- 
manding more than they were willivg to 
give in return. Northern Christians want 
to be judged fairly; and when they go into 
the South and spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to educate and elevate the col- 
ored portion of the population, in the face 
of the avowed inability, by reason of pov- 
erty, of the Southern Church to enter upon 
the work at present, they feel that their 
motives ought not to be misrepresented. 

It is, for example, a misrepresentation to 
say that Northern Methodists are in the 
South to ‘‘erect altar against altar”; and 
it is not friendly even to press them 
to transfer their colored churches to 
the colored body organized by the 
Church, South. If Southern Methodists 
feel that there is little they can do now in 
the great work that requires to be done 
among the ex-slaves, they can stand by 
patiently and see others do it. And when 
they feel that the South is charged by the 
agents or friends of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society with neglect of or unfriendliness 
toward the Negro, let them exercise a little 
maguvanimity and forbearance. It cannot do 
them any good to watch for every report 
of the Society with a view to pick out and 
complain of sentences which are objection- 
able to them. The Northern and the 
Southern Church look at the great question 
of the present and future of the Negro from 
different standpoints. We have no doubt 
that Northern Methodists are reasonably 
careful to give their Southern brethren as 
little offense as possible, and we hope the 
latter will grow to be less sensitive. 

It was with these sentiments that we 
noticed recently the criticisms of the Rev. 
R. K. Hargrove, of Nashville, on the re- 
port of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. It 
was the second time Mr. Hargrove had re- 
viewed the work of the Society, and we 
characterized it as an ‘‘ ungracious task” he 
had assumed. Slips of the article were sent 
us, as had been done with respect to the first 
one. But we published neither of them, for 
two reasons: ist. They were too long. 2d. 
The points they made could have been given 
in ashort paragraph. We gave to each an ed- 
itorial note. A week or so ago Mr. Har- 
grove sent us another long article, in reply to 
our last note, asking that it be published 
We declined, on account of its length. If he 
had made his points briefly, we should have 
printed what he wrote. 

His second paper he charges us with 
having “suppressed.” We are sure he 
could not have used this word advisedly, 
for we were no more under obligation to 
publish it than we are to print the pre- 
pared notices which publishers sometimes 
send out with their books. He is also in- 
correct in charging us with ‘‘ withholding 
all the facts” which his first paper ‘‘con- 
tained about our work for the colored 
people in the past.” If he will look at our 
editorial note of September 6th, 1877, he 
will see that we summarized his facts and 
explanations. ‘The facts are what we de- 
sire and are always ready to publish. We 
very cheerfully give, therefore, the fol- 
lowing paragraph from Mr. Hargrove’s 
artiole, as published in Zhe Methodist : 

‘If we have not entered into hearty co- 
operation with the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety, the constraint engendered by the 
repeated wrongs of which we complain is 
quite sufficient to account for it. Lt is just 
because we desire to promote the best in- 
teresis of ail classes, North and South, 
that we are trying to dig up the roots of 
discord and destroy utterly all the seeds 
of sectional strife.” 

We have no unkind feelings toward the 
Church, South. We have no desire to stir 
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up sectional strife. We want, on the con- 
trary, to see good-will and fraternity pro- 
mated. We hold, however, that the most 
important work the Christian Church of 
America has to perform to-day lies among 
the Freedmen of the South. This work 
we shall urge and assist with all our power; 
and, if fraternity and continued good-will 
stand in its way, they must for the present 
be sacrificed, rather than that the duty and 
privilege of teaching the Negro should be 
surrendered. We do not believe, however, 
that it is necessary for Northern and South- 
ern Christians to fall out over this matter, 
ee 


SECTARIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 





Some three weeks ago the assembly of 
this state incorporated into the Supply Bill 
a clause which makes an out and out dona- 
tion of fifty thousand dollars of the peo- 
ple’s money to the Catholic Protectory, of 
this city, to enable it to pay off an old debt. 
A Catholic journal in this city some time 
since said that it Was intended to make an 
apolication for this relief to the legislature. 
Last week the bill, including this clause, 
was passed by the senate. The Protectory, 
as everybody knows, is a sectarian institu- 
tion, gotten up and managed by the Cath- 
olics for charitable purposes in the inter- 
ests of their peculiar religious tenets. It 
is as much so as any church in this city. 

So also the assembly last week passed to 
a third reading a bill which empowers the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund to 
convey tothe ‘‘ Home for Aged and In- 
firm Ilebrews of New York” a whole 
block of ground, ‘‘ upon such terms as the 
common council of the City of New York 
may determine.” The entire plot of 
ground may be given away, under the 
authority and sanction of the legislature, 
if this bill becomes a law, provided the 
common council so choose. 

It so happens that the amended constiiu- 
lion of this state says that “ neither the 
credit nor the money of the state shall be 
given or léaned to or in aid of any associa- 
tion, corporation, or private undertaking,” 
with the qualification that the legislature 
may make “such provision for the educa- 
tion and support of the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, and juvenile delinquents as to it 
may seem proper.” The first of the above 
bills is clearly against the express letter of 
the prohibition, and the second is just as 
clearly against the spirit of it. Both bills 
contemplate the appropriation of public 
property in aid of private associations, 
and sectarian at that; and neither comes 
within the limits of the qualification. We 
do not object to either bill particularly be- 
cause the Catholics are to reap the benefit 
of the one and the Jews that of the other. 
We should have the same objection if the 
benefit were to accrue to Protestants or to 
an association of Odd Fellows or Free 
Masons. What we object to is the appro- 
priation of the property of the people to 
any private corporations or sectarian insti- 
tutions, no matter what may be their pur- 
pose. This is the very thing which the 
constitution intended to prevent and which 
it will prevent, if it is obeyed. 

There are a great many useful charities 
in this city and state, in all of which we re- 
joice; but we insist that only those chari- 
ties which exist under the authority of law 
and are managed by its officers should re- 
ceive appropriations from the city or the 
state. Let private charities and private 
undertakings take care of themselves, 
since they are under the control and man- 
agement of private individuals. If the 
Episcopalians choose to establish a hospital 
for the sick and the poor of their church, 
or if the Baptists build an asylum for the 
benefit of Baptist lunatics, then so be it. 
This is their unquestionable right, and 
they have an equal right to pay the ex- 
penses. If they get into debt in prosecuting 
such enterprises, then they must get out of 
it the best way they can. The debt is one 
of their own contraction, and the state, as 
such, has nothing to do with it. The pub- 
lic money should be appropriated for pub- 
lic purposes, and these only. 

The constitution of this state allows the 
governor to veto apy item or items in @ bill 
appropriating money which he does not 
approve, while giving his sanction to 
the rest; and we sincerely hope that he wil 
exercise this power in respect to the claus¢ 
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in the Supply Bill which gives the Catholic 
Protectory fifty thousand dollars. Should 
the other bill come before him, he ought 
to meet it with « plump and square veto. 
By so doing he will act according to both 
the letter and spirit of the constitution, 
which he is sworn to support, and at the 
same time administer a just rebuke to the 
legislature. An overwhelming public sen- 
timent will say Amen to such a course on 
the part of Governor Robinson, 





JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES. 





Witu this week’s issue we publish the 
Just of the series for the year of the Mon- 
day Lectures of Joseph Cook. We have 
printed the entire course complete, both 
lectures and preludes, and we are free to 
say that the popular demand for them has 
been kept up over the country, as well as in 
Boston, and that our readers would have 
missed them if they had been omitted any 
single week. They have had a broad 
range, covering theology, morals, sociology, 
and science, and they have, as heretofgre, 
excited sharp criticism; but their remark’ 
able merit, and especially their sound tone, 
will be recognized by all. 

We say their soundtone. If one were to 
criticise a novel, perhaps the order in im 
portance which he would correctly ascribe 
to the elements that make a perfect novel 
would be, first, the tone of the story; sec- 
ond, the literary style; third, the charac- 
ters; and, fourth, the plot. Different ele- 
ments enter into the composition of an 
oration; but first here, also, we would put 
that elevation of tone which constantly 
raises the aspirations of the hearer toward 
a nobler character, or, if the hearer be too 
torpid, at least excites a passive admiration 
of what is worthy. This merit Mr. Cook 
possesses in a remarkable degree. He 
speaks always for a purpose; and it is sel- 
dom that such «a purpose, put merely into 
a platform lecture, has so speedy a fruiting 
as was shown in the correction by the 
State of Connecticut of its infamous divorce 
laws. The lectures on marriage have been 
of uncommon interest and value; not 
especially novel, except in their illustra- 
tions, but speaking sound truths that need 
enforcement in these days of Mormonism, 
and Oneida Communities, and frée-love 
leprosy. 

Arrangements have been made for a con- 
tinuance of this lectureship next season, 
when twenty lectures will be given. Some 
might have advised that Mr. Cook take a 
vacation of a year or two, after so long 
and exhausting a campaign, and devote 
himself to quiet study, here or abroad; but 
perhaps it is better that he continue his 
courses another year before retiring for a 
season, like St. Paul to Arabia. He has 
by no means yet exhausted his accumula 
tions, and he easily gathers in the results 
of investigations in very broad fields. The 
course for next winter will be illustrated 
by the microscope and the stereopticon, 
showing the very latest results of investi- 
gations into the physical basis of life. 

Of course, Mr. Cook has his faults as a 
lecturer. He is very positive. He some- 
times speaks with too much assurance 
about the arcana of Nature. To us his or 
Lotze’s fancies about a semi-physical, semi- 
spiritual body appear quite baseless to 
found a theory of resurrection and future 
life upon. We do not always agree 
with him in matters of taste. It 
would please us better if he did not quite 
so much refer to the courage with which 
the iectureship attacks problems the solu- 
tion of which would blanch the cheek. 
His trick of taking some admirable illus- 
tration, and then stopping to pet and fondle 
it every little while, gets wearisome at last, 
especially if carried through a series of a 
dozen lectures. But his tremendous energy, 
and his tremendous conscience for the pub 
lic morality, and his keen sense of how 
revelation is to be best defended, and his 
contemptuous rejection of the old apol- 
Ogetics which modern atheism or material- 
ism has rendered useless, make him a 
power not to be despised. We hope we 
shall yet print a hundred more of his lec- 
tures, 

Next week we shall publish a sermon by 
Bishop Foster. We expect to follow it 
every week by other sermons by dis- 
tinguished preachers, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Editorial Hotes, 


WE are almost surprised that so sharp ex- 
ception should be taken to our principle: ‘It 
is impossible to believe that God says. anything 
which our moral sense tells us he ought not to 
say.”? Here is the Associate Presbyterian, which 
says the principle is the essence of Rational- 
ism. Our nature is depraved, it says ; our moral 
faculty corrupted and debased ; and we must 
take God’s word what is right, not our intui_ 
tions. ** This generation needs to learn anew 
that what God commands is right, because he 
commands it ; that what he says is true because 
he says it.’?, Granted that our moral nature is 
corrupted ; it is not so corrupt but that it can 
tell right from wrong in the elements of right 
and wrong, though the reason may err in mak- 
ing out their applications. Granted that it is 
corrupt ; it is all we haveto go by. We can obey 
God’s commands only because we antecedently 
judge it right to obey them; and we have got 
to decide that it is right to obey them in the lump 
before we ean come to the point of deciding 
that this and thatis a command of God and, 
must, therefore, be obeyed. Nor will we ad- 
mit for a moment that what God commands is 
right because he commands it. He commands 
it because it is rigut. His command is evideuce 
that itis right, but does not make it right, unless 
some act may be conceived as of indifferent 
morality in itself, like that to Moses to take off 
his shoes. The judgment whether an assumed 
command or revelation of God is genuine must 
depend largely on our opinion of its morality ; 
for we have to lay it down, before we make 
up our mind about the revelation, that God 
capnot reveal or command what contradicts, 
uader the circumstances, our moral sense. 
But a more serious and able argument against 
our position on the subject of the precedence 
of our intuitions we hope to publish next 
week, from the able pen of Dr. Hodge. 








How much real progress have we made dur- 
ing the last two thousand years in according 
women their just legal rights? As an illustra- 
tion of the rights accorded to married women 
in Egypt, we would refer to a marriage contract 
lately translated by M. Revillout from a de_ 
motic papyrus bearing date of the thirty-third 
year of Ptolemy Philadelphus. By the terms 
of the deed both the groom, Patma, son of 
Pehelkons, and the bride, ‘T'a outem, daughter 
of Rehu, give a dowry, whose amount is re- 


cited, The rights of the childggn and the wife’s 
rights to a separate inco’ Particularly 
provided for, as follows: ‘Thy pocket money 


for one year is besides thy toilet mney which 
1 give thee each year, and it is thy right to ex- 
act the payment of thy toilet money, and thy 
pocket money, which are to be placed to thy 
account, which I give thee. Thy eldest son, 
my eldest son, shall be the heir of all my prop- 
erty, present and future. I will establish thee 
as wife.” That isa somewhat better state of 
things than that indicated in the story of the 
Quaker woman, whos: husband was putting 
her on the cars for a three weeks’ absence. 
‘* Will not thee give me a ititle money, Joho 2?” 
she faltered, as he was leaving her. ** What 
has thee done with that quarter, Hannah,” he 
answered, ‘‘which I gave thee a fortnight 
ago?’ 


WE publish elsewhere a communication 
from Dr. Melivaine on “ The Remonetization 
of Silver,’ in which he speaks of its demon- 
etization by the Act of 1873 as # ‘‘ threefold?’ 
wrong, giving three reasons for this opinion. 
The first reason is that the act was unconstitu- 
tional. This we think to be a mistake. The 
Constitution says that Congress shall have 
power ‘‘to coin money”’; but it says not a word 
as to whether the money cojned shall be ex- 
clusively gold or exclusively silver, or whether 
it shall be both, and, if both, how much of 
each in proportion to the other shall be coined, 
and does not expressly, or by necessary impli- 
cation, contine Congress to the precious metals 
in the coinage of money. The minor coins 
are not composed of either; and yet nobody 
disputes the constitutionality of the act author- 
iziug their coinage. The Constitution leaves 
the whole question of coinage to the discretion 
of Congress, and simply gives the power in 
general terms. In the second reason, which 
is no better than tne first, Doctor MeIivaine de- 
clares that the Act of 1873 struck ott of exist- 
ence ‘‘the more valuable currency’—aamely, 
the silver dollar—and made the ‘less valuable 
currency ’’—namely, the gold dollar—* the 
only oue in which debts could be paid.” 
What are the facts? From 1793 to 1877 
the total coluage of the 41244 yratn silver dol- 
lars amounted to only $8,045,838; that from 
1834 to 1873, as the consequence of a change 
in the law, which made the bullion value of the 
silver dollar greater than that of the gold dol- 
lar, the former had passed into disuse among 
the people, and that the latter, in both the 
practice of the Governmen: and the people, 
had been the only metallic dollar in commer- 
cial use or in which coin contracts were ex- 
pressed ; that the term ‘‘coin’’ by the -sanc- 





tion of a long practice, was understood to 
mean gold ; and, finally, that the Act of 1873 
simply gave legal form to a fact that had ex- 
isted for forty years. These are the facts, and 
they show most conclusively that the silver 
dollar, as a ‘‘ currency’? among the people, did 
not exist in 1873 and had not existed fora long 
time before, and that it never did exist, except 
to a very limited extent; and, hence, that it 
was not by the Act of 1873 “stricken out ‘of 
existence.”? We are Bot able to see that the 
third reasou is any better, which is that the 
Act of 1873 ‘‘destroyed the value of the pec- 
ple’s property.’’ This certainly is a piece of 
news Which we had not heard of before. When 
the act was passed the great fall in the 
price of silver was among the things of 
the unknown future, and the act itself had 
little or nothing to do with this fall, 
which was due toa large decrease of the de- 
mand in Europe and Asia for silver and a large 
increase in its production, aud which, in virtue 
of these causes, would have occurred if the 
Act of 1873 had not been passed at all. The 
Act is not responsible for this result or any of 
its consequences. Moreover, the law prior to 
1873 permitted payment of debts in either 
kind of coin; and it surely needs no sagacity 
to see that, if the silver dollar had not been 
demonetized and had retained its former 
value, as compared with the gold dollar, no one 
would bave paid debts in the dearer dollar, 
having the option to pay them inthe cheaper, 
which is the very thing they could do after the 
demonetizing act was passed. We m:an by 
these brief remarks to indicate our entire dis- 
sent from the views of Dr. Mclivaine. What 
he calls a ‘‘ threefold”? wrong, which the recent 
Silver Law was needed to rectify, we think to 
have beeu an act of eminent wisdom. He 
reasons very ably, but from erroneous prem- 
ises, and itis not surprising that his conclu- 
sion should be equally unsound, 


THERE are several propositions before Con- 
gress for the organization of the Indian Terri- 
tory into a territorial government ; and if the 
proper time had come for such a change and 
the Indians themselves desired it, we should 
be entirely in favor of it. Neither of these 
conditions is at present supplied. The Choc- 


+ taw, Creek, Cherokee, and Seminole Nations of 


Indiaus, who, with some twenty other tribes, 
inhabit this territory under the guaranty of 
solemn treaties, have sent an earnest. protest to 
Congress, claiming their treaty rights and in- 
sisting that they shall not be violated. The 
attempt to force the proposed change upon 
them, without and agaiust their consent, 
would, according to the laws of war, be a just 
cause for war; and if they were strong enough 
they would undoubtedly fight. The real oub- 
ject of the powerful lobby of white men at 
Washington who are eecking to get this meas- 
ure through Congress is to open this territory 
to railroads and white emigration, and in the 
eud dispossess tue Indians and drive them out 
altogether, It is the same old story which has 
been repeated a great many times in the history 
of this country, avd always to its dishonor and 
disgrace, The Indians understand it and 
plead with Congress against it. Theact would 
be an outrageous wrong, because it would be a 
tyrannical and oppressive intrusion upon the 
Indian domain, in flagrant violation of the 
plighted faitu of the United States. The 
wrongs of this character are already suflicient- 


CONGRESSMAN COX, of this city, isso much 
iv the habit of doing foolish things, and some- 
times things woree than foolish, that the pub- 
lic will relisn the privilege of giving him a long 
credit-mark for his manly resistance to the 
* log-rolling” River and Harbor Bill, passed by 
the House of Representatives last week, under 
a suspension of the rules, with no opportunity 
to debate its merits, aod appropriating $7,300,- 
000 for the improvement of rivers aod harbors, 
The Secretary of War did not ask for the ap- 
propriation of a dollar to this object, there 
being $1,400,400 of unexpended balances al- 
ready appropriated for rivers and harbors, 
which he regarded as ‘abundantly suflicient 
until the next session of Congress. That the 
House should have passed the bill without de- 
bate and by alurge majority, aggregating all 
the appropriations into one lump, many of 
which and, indeed, most of which would have 
been defeated if acted upon separately, shows 
that the members had practically adopted the 
principle ‘You tickle me, and I'll tickle 
you.” Michigan, for example, has twenty- 
four special appropriatiogas, amounting to 
three hundred thousand dollars; and tor the 
sake of getting this sum her members vote for 
the whole. Virginia has sixteen, and her 
members reason and act in the same way. 
Thus, by consolidating all the appropriations 
together and voting for them in the bulk, with 
no opportunity for discussion, a great many 
‘scandalous jobs and unnecessary expendi- 
tures obtain the sanction of law. Wedo Mr. 
Cox the justice of giving him the credit of 
trying to defeat the bill. It is to be hoped that 
the Senate will thoroughly scan, it before pass- 
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ingit. It.would be a good bill forthe Presi 
dent to veto, should it be adopted by both 
houses. 





IN the assembly of this state there have been 
two square votes on the question of extending 
the provisions of the license system beyond 
public inns, in both of which the rum interest 
was defeated. The Daly Excise Bill furnished 
the first test, and the friends of temperance and 
good order carried the day. Then came the 
bill of Mr. Holahan, proposing to extend 
licenses in cities to the groggeries and saloons ; 
and this was defeated. Last week, however, 
the vote on the latter of these bills was recon- 
sidered ; and this time, we regret to say, it was- 
passed by the assembly. This change of votes 
enough to pass the bill, after it had been re- 
jected, rests on some reason or reasons ; and 
Mr. Skinner, of Jefferson County, openly 
charged in the debate on the subject that the 
liquorsellers’ money furnished the reason, in 
other words, that some members of the assem- 
bly who had voted against the bill had been 
bought to vote for it. The gentlemen who 
have thus changed their votes within a compar- 
atively short time upon precisely the same 
question would accommodate an inquiring and 
curious public by openly stating the argument 
which has convinced them that their first votes 
were wroog. They certainly are in a predica- 
ment, and the people would like a little light 
from their own lips, by way of relieving un- 
pleasant suspicions. The bill is only half way 
through, and the friends of temperance must 
now fight the rum Jobby with their utmost 
strength in the senate. 


WE learn on the testimony of a Georgia con- 
gressman that the colored people of that state, 
who a few years since were too poor to pay any 
tuxes and the great mass of whom did not 
even own themselves, last year paid taxes on 
over $3,000,000 of real estate alone, to say 
nothing about their tax on personal property, 
fle presents this fact as an evidence of their 
prosperity under Democratic rule. As an eco- 
nomic fact, considering all the circumstances, 
it is certainly very remarkable. We very 
much doubt whether an equal namber of white 
people would have done better under similar 
circumstances. The population in 1870 con- 
sisted of 638,926 whites and 545,142 colored 
people. The latter, as this Georgia congress- 
man edmits, are contributing largely to the 
prosperity avd material wealth of the state. 
Will be please to tell us how it happens—in a 
state where the two races are 80 nearly equal, 
the one of which, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, is politically Democratic, while the 
other is just as strongly Republican—that the 
Democracy rolled up at the last Presidential 
election a majority of about 80,000? This 
looks very much as if the one race was almost 
wholly excluded from the polls. We have no 
doubt that such was the fact; and the fact is 
upon its face a gross and outrageous oppres- 
sion. When Democrats will cure such facts, 
the public will be better prepared to appreci- 
ate their compliments to the colored race, as 
well as the equity of their own rule, 


Mr. Epwarp Young, of the U. 8. Bureau of 
Statistics, sgnds us too late for insertion in his 
very valuable article on our ‘‘ Foreign Intebted- 
ness’? some corrections of figures caused by 
more complete reports for the last eight 
months. We print the corrections here, that 
financial and other papers which copy the 
article may be able to correct the figures. In 
the Table of Imports, page 4, col. 1, read: 


Merch’ndtse.| Specie, etc.| ,20tah - 











8 months ended | | 
Feb. 28th, 1878.) $292,444,379) #17,625,554| $310,069,985 


Totals......... |$6,936,880,515 |$305,882,699|%7,242,763.218 


Nine lines below, read $26,254,552, .In the Ex- 
port Table, same column, read: 


Merch'ndtse.| Specie*etc. Total 





| Exports. 
8 months...... .| $461,403,217| $20,173,419) | $481,576,636 
Totals......... /$6,244,361 394 §1,147,719,573| $7,392, 080,967 


In line 3 of the second column read $6,936,- 
880,515; in line 4 read $6,244,361,394 ; in line 
6 read $692,519,121; in line 7 read $841,836,874 ; 
in line 10 read $149,326,749. In the recapit- 
ulation, fourth column, read: Adverse bal- 
ance, etc., $58,779,666 ; allowance for contin- 
gencies, $2,728.572. 

Tue House of Representatives some time 
ago passed a bill securing to women lawyers, 
who have the usual qualifications therefor, the 
right to practice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate having reported adversely to the 
bill, Senator Sargent last week, when tue re- 
port cam: up for consideration, moved to strike 
out from the bill all but the enacting clause, 
and insert the following: ‘* That no person 
shall be excluded from practicing as an attor- 
ney and counselor at lawin any court of the 
United States on account of sex.” This is an 
improvement to the bill, since it covers the 
whole ground in all the Federal courts, and 
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places women lawyers on exactly the same 
basis as those of the other sex. The states of 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Missour., North 
Carolina, and California, and several of the 
territories have adopted this theory in respect 
to state and territorial curts, and no harm bas 
been done. The day is passing away in which 
it is thought necessary to exclude women from 
the higher institutions of learniog or from the 
learned professions; and the sooner it is en- 
tirely passed the better. 

A BROTHER who has been confined to bis 
sick-room for over a year wishes to receive the 
elements of the Lord’s Supper. The question 
isasked The National Baptist; ** Would you 
gather a few baptized believers at his side, and 
so administer the ordinance; or would you 
send him the elements through a deacon; or 
would you counsel him to deny himself the 
participation of the elements?’ That paper 
replies : “* The most ‘ orderly’ course would be 
for the cburch to vute to meet at the house of 
Bro. A. B., at such a time, for the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper.”’ If that is the most 
orderly way, we say, with Dr. Waddington: 
‘*Then perish your order !’? The charch prob- 
ably cannot meet in bis sick-room. To vote to 
meet, with the intention of not having the 
churcn there, isa trick. Let the minister take 
the responsibility, and go there, with a few 
believers. Even supposing it to be the 
church’s supper, and not the Lord’s Supper, 
the minister ought to have authority to deal 
with such cases. 


....If the Society of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, organized in Milford, Mass., is in- 
dulging in ‘‘ disgraceful revels,” as is asserted 
by the priest, Father Cuddiby, he has done just 
right in threatening to excommunicate them if 
they do not give up its brotherhood. What 
gives us panse in this judgment fs the fact that 
Father Cuddiby seems most scandalized that 
these “ revels’’ took place at a ballin Lent. If 
they are of such a character as to be permissi- 
ble a week later, thea the worthy priest will 
find it difficult to persuade his flock that what 
is good for Easter week is not good enough for 
Lent. 

.... The Christian at Work differs from us, 
It thinks the worst newspaper fiend is not the 
man who sends an article of a dozen pages all 
folded separately; but the one who sends an 
article without note, name, or address, and 
then a separate letter about it, without title, or 
town, or state. If there be sucha fiend, he may 
be worse. But the former excites the most sud- 
den and uncontrolled anger. We frequently 
throw away manuscripts because they have no 
name attached, as it is not easy to connect 
with them identifying letters received perhaps 
by another mail. 

«-eeDhe Northern Christian Advocate very 
properly puts in a disclaimer to having 
“adopted the policy of silence”’ respecting 
living Methodist questions, as charged by Dr. 
Curry against the official Methodist press. Dr. 
Curry is, doubtless, willing to say that he 
meant to assert a rule to which there are 
proper exceptions. The Northern Advocate has 
discussed fearlessly other important denomina- 
tional matters, as well as “ the questions con- 
cerning the Methodist probation sygtem, which 
Tue INDEPENDENT has made prominent.” 


...»We generally have and mean to have a 
greater variety of grave and gayin our first 
pages than appears this week; but it would 
certainly be difficult to secure a more valuable 
and solid body of articles than those which 
happen to come together this week. Professor 
Fisher’s comparison between Gospel mira- 
cles and ecclesiastical miracles will especially 
attract thinkers. 

....General Butler tried last week to have 
the rules of the House of Representatives sus- 
pended, that he might put uponits passage his 
bill to inflate the currency, and met, we are 
giad to say, with a signal defeat. This shows 
some returning sense among a majority of the 
members. Two months ago his motion would 
have gone through with a rush. 


...- Secretary Sherman seems to have taken 
the wind out of the inflation newspapers, With 
gold and greenbacks differing by only about a 
quarter of one per cent. and with a clear pros- 
pect of a plenty of coia for resumption pur- 
poses, they really find themselves in trouble to 
know what to say. Their better way is to ac- 
cept the inevitable and thank a good Provi- 
dence for tifeir own defeat. 


---»The Senate bill for creating a sinking 
fund out of the earnings of the Pacific rall- 
roads forthe purpose of liquidating the in- 
debtedness of the companies to the Govern- 
ment at the maturi y of the bonds was passed 
last week by the House of Representatives, by 
the significant vote of 243 yeas to 2 nays. 
This settles the question. 


+... While with ceaseless course The Sun had 
it all to iteelf in abusing the de facto President 
its reiterations were amusing. Now The World, 
hitherto a sensible paper, seems to have joined 


Mr. Tilden’s crusade ; but Democrats still stand 
aloof, and Republicans 
“Can smile at Satan’s rage 
And face a trowning World.” 

....8witzerland, one of the states of the 
Latin Union, has accepted the President’s invi- 
tation for a monetary conference. France, 
larger and more important than all the other 
states of the Union put together, has as yet 
given no answer to the invitation. Her declin- 
ature would be fatal to the whole project. 

..»-The Hon. Jeremiah Black fought bravely 
for Ex-Secretary Belkoap, when the latter was 
on bis impeachment trial ; and now he is usder 
the unpleasant necessity of fighting the ex- 
Secretary himself, baving been compelled to 
sue bim for the five-thousand-dollar fee, which 
bas not been forthcoming. 

...-Mr. Henry Carey Baird told the Banking 
aud Currency Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives last week that what the country 
wanted is an issue of three thousand millions 
of greenbacks. There isa financier who knows 
how to do things. 

..++The Theological Review (Eoglish) prints 
some hitherto unpublisbed manuscripts of Cud- 
worth, at one time ascribed to Locke, from 
which it appears that the Cambridge philoso- 
pher beld the views which are now called Uni- 
versaliem. 

.... Wehavetold who the newspaper flend is, 
The newspaper fool is the woman who sends 
postage stamps loose in the envelope. We 
fear that they go into the waste-basket with 
the envelope, and the sender gets no credit for 
them. 

...-A bill has been introduced into the senate 
of this state forbidding state-prison convicts to 
be employed in the manufacture of hats. Bosh ! 
Why not in the manufacture of hats as well as 
in that of boots? . 

....[t has been decided by a judge in Mich- 
igan that a law forbiddiug barbers to pursue 
their usual avocation on Sunday is contrary to 
the constitution of the state, and, therefore, 
void. 

....-Fernando Wood is said to be thoroughly 
discouraged as to the prospects of bis tariff 
bill. Weare glad to bear it,and hope that he 
has good reasons for his despondency,. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
wuth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always prover t*- 








WITH great care, by a new process, Dr. 
Price produces flavorings of rare excel- 
lence —far superior to cheap extracts. Ask 
for Dr. Price’s. 


A PLEASANT “DOWN-TOWN” 
FEATURE. 


At 243 Broadway, a few doors from THE 
INDEPENDENT Office, an interesting sight is 
the large show-window of Mr. Keppel’s 
stoze, tull of quaint and curious old en- 
gravings and etchings. Standing as it does 
among the banks, insurance offices, and 
commercial buildings, it is specially notice- 
able and is an agreeable variety to its more 
prosy surroundings. 

All who are competent judges agree that 
the taste for what is really good in pictorial 
and decorative art is greatly on the increase 
among us. The existence of the store in 
question is a notable evidence of this. 
Here are no flaring and falsely-colored pic- 
torial abominations, which only ‘‘ make the 
judicious grieve”; but the artistic and 
conscientious work of past centuries, re- 
producing faithfully the great master- 
pieces of painting. 

All visitors are welcomed to examine this 
collection, and it is well worthy a visit. 








UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


OnE of the most popular of the hotels in 
New York is the Union Square Hotel, sit- 
uated in the most central section of the 
city and commanding an excellent view of 
Union Square and the adjacent thorough- 
fares. The rooms are furnished most taste- 
fully and all the appointments are com- 
plete. The cuisine is especially commend- 
able. Under the direction of the head 
steward and waiter, Mr. T. Hobbs, the 
restaurant and dining-rooms have attained 
a deserved popularity. The guests always 
receive the most polite attention. Stran- 
gers coming to New York will find the 
Union Square a favorite stopping-place. 
The proprietors of the hotel are Messrs. A, 
J. Dam & Son, 











WORTH ENOWING. 





“WE are under many obligations to thou- 
sands of old and new subscribers for the 
opportunity they have given us of present- 
ing them with Worcester’s Unabridged 
Pictorial Quarto Dietionary, the only 
actual expense to them being the express 
charges, which we have required them to 
pay. So many have written us inquiring 
about express charges that we will say that 
the following table shows precisely or near- 
ly so the amount the express companies 
will charge to the points named: 


I, TN a o60'00500468sseenees - 80 
PE Mdetéas <sue deneuas - 8 
BASNONE, VE. cc cccsccccsscccsccoss - 4 
PEERS Wiccntwndeinsosscvewennnen 40 
NL idcdbacndeavoadnneneeate 40 
NS triecsapexesenutesedan 45 
es nds dnnservensasitiosndes 50 
PS TEL st kere nbenensdsataeneean 50 
I Sidccrnvanesdeuekasendens 65 
St. Paul, Mino.......cccccccsccsccces 70 
Toronto, Canada, express and duty. .$1 30 
Das Teena, GE. onc dscascsiccss .. 800 


We sball be pleased to give away a few 
thousand more of these Dictionaries upon 
the liberal terms given on page 24, which are 
in effect 8 years’ subscription, in advance, to 
THE INDEPENDENT — value $9 — and a 
Worcester's Unabridged Pictorial Quarto 
Dictionary, valued at $10—in all $19, for 
only $9, 

It is a remarkable fact that we can do 
this; but it 7s a fact, and we are ready to 
convince the most skeptical, on the re- 
ceipt of $9. 


CARPET LINING. 





TueE house of C. F. Titcomb, 215 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass., is now manufac- 
turing a novelty in carpet lining, which is 
being generally introduced. Paper is man- 
ufactured out of cedar bark for various 
purposes, one of the most important of 
which is carpet lining. This lining is very 
durable, o desirable features being 
that it come! Dntinuous sheet, extend- 
ing the entire length of the room, instead 
of being on the short process so much used 
of late. As the largest purt of the stock 
used is of pure cedar bark, it gives the 
greatest protection against moths, and its 
cost is much less than other linings, 
This cedar-bark carpet lining has only late- 
ly been introduced by Mr. Titcomb, and 
the manufacture of the article is protected 
by letters patent. Dealers throughout the 
country can use this lining to advantage. 
A liberal discount is offered to the trade, 
The retail prict is six cents a yard, and, as 
Mr. Titcomb has been in the business of 
manufacturing carpet linings for nine years, 
customers may well feel satisfied with their 
purchases. 


BABY CARRIAGES. 


THOSE of our readers who are in want of 
a baby carriage should send for Illustrated 
Catalogue to Brown Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 174 Banks Street, giving a few of 
the reasons why their spring-front car- 
riage is the best made. 
To all of their carriages they add, with- 
out extra charge, the patent adjustable 
reclining or drop seat. 
They also have a patent canopy or sun- 
shade, attachable to any coach, which is a 
certain protection for the eyes of the child 
from the rays of the sun, when reclining. 
Also their celebrated patent safety-strap, 
or waist supporter, rendering an accident 
from falling out an utter impossibility. 
No carriage is complete without it. 
Mr. John H. Brown (late of the firm of 
Elder & Brown) has entire charge of the 
manufacturing department and has made 
many valuable improvements in children’s 
carriages. For the better convenience of 
ladies up-town, a store has been opened at 
408 Eighth Avenue, corner 30th Street. 
aR 
HEREpDITy.—Readers who have become 
interested in the Rev. Joseph Cook’s lec- 
tures should procure the book he 
referred to last week—viz., ‘‘ Trans- 
mission; or, Variation of Charac- 
ter through the Mother,” by Mrs. Kirby. 
Published at 25 cents by 8. R. Wells & 








Co., 737 Broadway, New York. 


A CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Purcnasers of Waltham Watches, if they 
would avoid Inposition, should observe that 
every genaine watch, whether of gold or silver, 
bears the trade-mark on both care and move- 
ment. Gold cases are stamped ‘A. W. Co.” 
and euaranty certificates accompany them. 
S'lver cases are etamped ‘‘ Am. Watch Co, 
Waltham. Mass.. Coin Silver.” or “ Am, Watch 
Co., Waltham, Mass.. Sterling Silver,” accord- 
ing to quality, and are aecompanted by cuaran- 
tv certificates siened R. E Robhine, Treasurer. 
The name “ Waltham” is plainly engraved 
npon all movements, irrespective of other dis- 
tincnishing marke, This caution is rendered 
necessary br reason of the fact that our cases 
are freqnentiy separated from our movements, 
and pnt unon worthless movements, of other 
makers, and wice veraa, thus affecting injurious- 
ly the performance of the watches and viti- 
ating our guaarnty, which is intended to cover 
only our complete watches, wholly made by 
ns, It is likewise neceseary becanse much 
frand is practiced on the metal quality of both 
pold and silver cases.ae now generally sold. 
We have demonatrated by frequent. asanys that 
many gold and silver cases offered in the mar- 
ket are debased from 10 to 20 ner cent. from 
the quelity they assume to be, Thies is a fraud 
up?n the purchaser and accounts for the low 
price at which euch cased watches have been 
sold. We here announce that we have recent- 
lv entirely remodeled the verv popular grades 
of full-plate movements. known by the marker 
“Wm. Ellerv.” “Appleton, Traev & Co,.” 
‘* Waltham Watch Co.,’” “P. 8. Bartlett,” and 
“ Broadway,”’ civing to them not onlv a bighlv 
improved appearance, but grert additional 
value. We embody in them auch of the best 
results of our experience and study for twenty 
vears as con be useful in this ponular form of 
watch. We give these new model watches 
special recommendation to #1] who look fcr 
good performance and solid excellence at mod- 
erate enst. The alterations have been made 
with the view of pleasine practical watch- 
makers, as well as watch-wearers. 

We avail ourselves, too,of this occasion to warn 
the public *rainst cueap watches. The eu- 
periority of Waltham goodsin all grader ir now 
eo generally acknowledged that our compet- 
itors, Swise and American, seem io have no re- 
courre but t» present the attraction of low 
price. Their gooda being inferior to ours, they 
have to sell ‘them for what they can get, 
Times are hard, and neople generally, not. know- 
ing a good watch from a bad one, verv often 
allow a emall price to decide them. William 
Morris. the eminent English lectureron art and 
Jabor topics, in a recent lecture delivered be- 
fore the “ Trades’ Gull4,”’ says ; 

** 1 know that the public in general are set on 
having things cheap, beina so ignorant that they 
do not know when they get them nasty, also so iq- 
norant that they neither know nor care whether 
they give a man his due. I know that the manu- 

Sacturers, ‘80-colled.’ are so set on carrying out 
competition to itr utmost. competition of cheap- 
ness, not of excellence. that they meet the baryain- 
hunters half way, and cheerfully furnish them 
with nasty wares at the cheap rate they are asked 
Sor, by means of what can be called by no prettier 
name than fraud.” 

We are much mistaken if this is what. the 
public wants or expects of us, atleast. Good 
watches cannot be made when neither work- 
man nor employer has pride in bis occupation, 
Interest and pleasure in tbe work are both 
wanting, and both are essential to good watch- 
making. Low prices, especially in watches, 
MEANS LOW QUALITY, WITH LOW PERFORMANCE 
AND HIGH REPAIRS, It is our aimto muke good 
watches, whatever the cost. Holding firmly to 
this single purpose, we have seen improvement 
in quality and reduction in cost by means of 
discoveries aud improvemert in machinery 
and by natural causes go steadily ov together, 
until we can truly say: Waltham Watches in 
their respective grades are the best watches 
made; and as to the lower grades, they are 
within reach of everybody who earns wages. 
Our prices are as low as they ought to be and 
as low as they will be. atches cannot be 
made for.nothing, even by machinery. Wesay 
to the public : Buy a good watch, while you are 
about it, and pay a proper price for it. The 
more you pay an honest dealer, the better sat- 
isfied you will be in theend. Don’t be deceived 
by cheapness. Quality descends faster than 

rice. For AMERICAN WatTcu Co., 

OBBINS & APPLETON, Gen. Agents, N. Y. 

rho 


THE PAINTING SEASON. 


As this is the season of the year when 
painting is in order, we want to call the 
attention ef our friends, who intend to 
paint their buildings, to the Averill Paint. 
During the past eight years we have used 
a great deal of it, and found it all that it 
professes to be. We have only to say that 
for durability it exceeds anything else we 
have tried, and for outside work it is un- 
surpassed. We heartily commend it to 
those of our readers who want a good 
paint, with the assurance that they will 
find it both durable and beautiful. 

The company has recently introduced a 
new article, called ‘‘Calcicake,” for cal- 
cimining walls and ceilings. It is so pre- 
pared that by simply adding hot water it. 
cap be made ready for use in a few min- 
utes. As it is made in a variety of beauti- 
ful tints and can be applied by any one, 
its utility will be readily appreciated. 

rr 


"$100 SAVED. 


Every farmer can save money by buying 
a 4-ton hay or stock scale of the Chicago 
Scale Company, besides getting one of the 
best scales in use, made throughout of the 
very best material, including a neat brass 
beam and beam box.—Fzchange. 
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NOVELTIES IN LADIES’ UNDER- 


WEAR. 


THE interest manifested in dress reform 
1s growing stronger every day, notwith- 
standing the many erroneous ideas that pre- 
vail regarding it. Thanks to the work of 
George Frost & Co., of Boston, Mass., these 
wrong ideas are now being changed by the 
novelties in ladies’ underwear that this firm 


is introducing throughout the country. 
One of the novelties is the Combination 
Shoulder-brace Corset and Skirt Supporter. 
In this corset is provided a firm support for 
the bosom, without the use of bones or 
wire in the construction of this part to re- 
tain its shape, the absence of which makes 
it not only more comfortable, but more con- 
ducive to the health of its wearer. The 
healthful advantages are perhaps more 
strongly embodied in the office of the 
Shoulder brace. Running, as it does, from 
the outer side of each bosom form, over the 
shoulder and crossing in the back, not only 
is a firmer support given to the bosom, but, 
by the peculiar manner in which itis made, 
is a brace to the shoulders, expanding the 
chest, as well as being a support to the 
whole garment; and by the fact of its 
crossing serves to keep the straps well up 
on the shoulders, thus obviating the an- 
noyance caused by the slipping down of the 
shoulder-straps, when otherwise arranged. 
The Abdominal or Extra Long Corset is an- 
other novelty and destined to meet the re- 
quirements of all ladies stoutly built. The 
presgnt fashion of cutting and fitting dresses 
is such that this Corset is peculiarly adapted 
to giving the figure that pleasing appearance 
which is at once stylish and graceful; and 
in accomplishing this the Corset does not 
bind or cramp the form in any way. 
In the Dress-Reform Corset Waist is fur- 
nished an article of dress that meets a long 
felt want—viz., something of a corset kind 
fer those who cannot wear corsets. Not 
only is this want satisfied, but a garment is 
also provided that is a compromise be- 
tween the extreme waist and the ordinary 
corset, and one that is favorably received 
by those interested in dress reform. It is 
suitable alike for children, misses, young 
and elderly ladies. Being constructed 
without a steel sand almost entirely with- 
out bones, and asthe skirt attachment is 
easily removed, the whole garmevt may be 
readily washed, thus making it the most 
economical corset known. It is a corset 
and corset-cover combined, and by its 
peculiar construction secures at once to 
its wearer health, comfort, and freedom of 
movement, as well as grace and beauty of 
form. The Emancipation Waist is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be one of the 
best of the strictly hygienic dress-reform 
garments. It is adapted for ladies and 
children, and when properly fitted to the 
form takes the weight of tne outer cloth- 
ing from the hips, doing away with skirt- 
supporters of all kinds and distributing 
the strain over the shoulders. For many 
years a want has been strongly telt by all 
our leading physicians and surgeons for an 
abdominal supporter that would more 
fully meet the general requirements of 
common use. To this end a supporter was 
devised the merits and worth of which 
have been at once recognized and appre- 
ciated by every physician who has seen 
and examined it. All of these novelties 
are being sold in large quantities through- 
out the country, and for full information a 
letter should be sent to George Frost & 
Co., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., 
whose advertisement, in another column, 
will be read this week. 





“DO YOU FEED YOUR COW AS YOU 
FEED YOUR PIG?” 


FERTILIZERS should not only be com- 
pounded in different proportions, but re- 
gard should be paid to the nature of the 
crops. For example, a different source of 
nitrogen should be used for some crops 
than for others; and the same with potash. 
To mix up alittle of this or that in indiffer- 
ent or hap-hazard proportions is but the 
crudest way of making a fertilizer, and is 
only employed by those who have refuse 
material to dispose of. Do you feed your 
dog as you feed your.horse?_ Your cow as 
you feed your pig? They consume, it is 
true, the sume elements of nutrition; but 
they require them in different forms. The 
Same is true of plants. Now, this differ- 
ence is recognized to a certain extent in the 
Stockbridge Manures, and is one of the. 
réasons why they have produced such sat- 
isfactory and wonderful results. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder has 
gained its popularity from its being the 
most perfect Baking Powder made. 
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CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 





THE immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abrabam Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Prociamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It bas been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand still continues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by THE INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordioary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for THe INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$3, in advance, for the same 


ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 


Any person subscribing for tour years in 
advance, aud sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy ” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only, of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist - proof” copy, {o insure 

safety, will be sent by express, “The ordi- 
nary ‘‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. ’ 
We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 





A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ ELrxir has cured esiaaniies' both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Exixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
ig by actual service, until it has become 

ouseho!ld friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 
Henry, JoHNson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


INDIGESTION. 

THE main cause of nervousness is indiges- 
tion, and that is caused by weakness of the 
stomach. No one can have sound nerves 
and good health without using Hop Bitters 
to strengthen the stomach, purify the blood, 
and to keep the liver and kidneys active, 
to carry off all the poisonous and waste 
matter of the system. See other column. 








Buarr’s PiLis.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. PLANnTEN & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggiste. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 








TO OUR READERS. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 





. It is frienaly and ‘hel ful we “the 1 moss 
Clieate i stomach. 
qoute, ttomach "Ca ASWELL HAZARD & CO., 


INDEPENDENT.” 





other THRESHEK and 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


ATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB ve: 
ia't the world. The inventor has used 





Hair Dye for 37 with benefit to the hair and no 
injury his Se that it is the only true and 
rf ye. less le, instantaneous. No 
pointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
il of pene leaves the hair soft and beau- 
BATCHRLOWS Wia Factory, Wo" ll owe Sect. 
ry, No. 16 
Sold b dransiow. 





BALD HEADS | 


can be covered with a ® pees fitted 

spot, so perfect and with work so ht con- 
trived as Sppear ? lasuing 

skin, the hair being eFactly of the same shade and 
extore as the growing aair. They are so stems the 
Cannot be j@ only at BA HELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond at.. New York 





Gentlemen’s Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters. 
Diess, Double Sule, and Cork Sole,at $5 and up- 


ward. 
Ladies’ fine Button Boots, $3. $3.50, $4, and $5, at 
BROOKS’ 
No.1 1196 BROADWAY. corner ‘29th 8t. 





" Savateen Springs. —Drs. Strong’s Remedial In- 
stitute has Turkish, Russian, Hydrupathic, and Elec- 
trical Baths, Vacuum Treatment, Inhalation of Oxy- 
gen, Compressed and Rarefied Air, Health-Lift, ete., 
forthe treatment of Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other Diseases. 





ANNIVERSARY. 

THE FINTIBTH ANNUAL MEETING of the AMERI- 
CAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY will be held in the 
BROADWAY 'l'ABERNACLE (junction of sixth Ave- 
nee an oad Aye fourth Street), New York, MONDAY, 

AY 

nes a cents for celebrating the Soclety’s 
SEMI-OBNtENAKY propose a convention of friends 
of the Seamen’s Cause, in the chape! of tue Taver- 
nacle (entrance on 34th Street), at 10 o’clock inthe 
morning, at which caretully prepared papers, his- 
torical and otherwise, bearing upon various topics 
relating to the work of the Soctety will be read by 
well-known gentlemen and submitte? for discus- 
sion; a business meeting for the election of trustees, 
ete. being appointed for 3 o’ciock in the afternoon. 

Auxiliary and co-operative societies are tnvited to 
be presenv by their repr: sentatives and to take part 
in the Convention. 

In the eventog, at half-past 7 o’clock, a public 
meeting will be held in the Tabernacle, at which +d- 
deesses will be delivered by the Hon. RICHARD W. 
THOMPSON, of Washington, Secretary of the Navy ; 
EX -Gov. STEWART L. WOobFORD, U’ 8. District At- 
torney ; and the Rev. HOWARD Cuceny. D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor of the University of New Yor 

A cordial invitation is extended to the Life Mem- 
bers of the Society. and to its patrons, as well as to 
the pastorsof the city and vicinity, and to their con- 
gwregr tions, to attend the p meetings and to participate 
in tl heir interest and orofi 


BEATTY 


PIANOS NON J Another pattle on high | prices 8. RAt ING 


IP See Ben ooh Ame Newspap: r Tull poe mee (sent free) 

before buying P anoor Organ. Read my latest circular. 

Wak ent prices ever given, rome A ORGA*S 
Dan 
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ieee RENTS! LOW GOLD! 


Low Prices!! 


Dinner Sets, 
pieces, $22. 

Chamber Sets, English Colored, 11 
pieces, $4, $5, and $6. 

Tea Sets, English Colored, $5. 

Nice Goblets, $1.25 per Dozen. 


We are now offering alarge stock of goods, suit- 
able for Cottages, at prices suited to the times, and 
we trust no one wanting to furnish in the Country 


English Colored, 144 


will go in the * side streets,” because “ Broadway rents 
are dear.” Our Rent is Cheaper than it would bein 
Sixth Avenue. 

Come and get our prices. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & C0., 


747 BROADWAY, 
FEW DOORS BELOW 8TH STREET, 


BUFFALO “ CHAM?ION 
IC: -CREAM FREEZERS 


are the best made, The trode supplied with i!lustra- 
tions and prices. Sule manufacturers, SIDNEY 
SHEPARD & CO., P : ee of the Buffalo Stamp- 
ing Works, Buffalo, We S 


N. Y. 














=e f. Beatty, Washingtu 


EKBOM BROS.., 


Gentlemen’s Tailors, 
Late with H. P. COOPER, the English Tailor, 
HAVE REMOVED THEIR BUSINESS TO 
No. 3MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK. 


moving had a long experience as Tailors, people 
will find it to their interest to give them a cail and 
be convinced, Fine English goods constantly on 
= Orders promptly filled. Samples sent free by 
mai 





CARPET LININC! 


SOMETHING NEW. 
The attention of everybody is called to the new 
(patented) article of Carpet Lining, which is mapnu- 
actured from 


‘ ‘ 

CEDAR BARK 

and is the best thing ever invented for the purpose. 
It is put up in convenient rolls of 25 yards each, one 
yard wide. The price is only 6 cents per yard, 
about half the price of ovher linings. 


THE TRAQE SUPPLIED BY 
C. F. TITCOMB, 215 Federal St , 
BOSTON 


¢@~ We should be pleased to show the process of 
manufacture. 


STOCKBRIDGE MANURES FOR 


Corn ad Wheat. 


These Manures not only start the crop, but will 
carry it out to the end. Remember the small cost of 


aot cation 

N ACRE OF GOOD LAND is just as capable of 
producing forty bushels of wheat as twenty, or sixty 
busheis of corn as thirty. 

ONLY FEED THE CROP. 


The Stockbridge Manures, compounded pee 
to the analysis of the plant, are especislly adapte 
to the needs of exch crop. They accord with science 
and common sense and are row actual use. 
Send for Pamphlet. W. BOWKER & CO., 
3 Park Place, New York. 


CORNELL'S 
A, B, C THRESHER AND CLEANER. 











“rm 


Be cent, lighter’ than anv 


a 
This machine runs 20° 
LEANER in the market, 
and does more and better work, with the same amount 
of power. The sizes are from a 22-inch aqlinaer, for 
a one-horse railway power, to a 36-inch cylinder, f ra 
6-horse lever power Write your name, post-office, 
county. and state plain, and address 

Albany Acrice tural Works, Albeony. N. Y. 

0. H. P. CORNELL, Proprieto: 


TO CASH BUYERS. 


An immense reduction in prices of THE STAR 
PARLOR ORGAN. For the favorite *C 99,” 12 Stops, 
anc. Walnut Cases—list price $275—we will accept 





ASH. Other ctzles at at proportionate prices. 
is i ago rgans are made in our 
m facto 


, in Washington. N. J., the only one 
there. and we: ire the cave 

manufacture. Refer by permis-ion to THE INDE- 
PENDENT and The Christian Advocate, New York; Rev. 


vertisers from there who 





8, E. Webster, Washington, N.J. Sena for Catalogue. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO,, Washington, N. J. 


BEDDIAC.. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING OUR IMMENSE 


' 
WHOLESALE STOCK 
of BEDDING and SUPPLIES at 
Retail 
Thia full and choice Jine is entirely OUR OWN 
MAKE, end inciudes, all grades of Mattresses, 
Bolsters, Pillows, Sheets, and every known style 
of Spring Beds. 
Cottage Bedroom Suits 
at cost of manufacturer. 
Matting, Rugs Curpets, etc. 
at auction prices. 
Sole Agents for CASK’S PATENT FOLDING BED 
AND SETTEK COMBINED. 
FITCA, 


WILCOX & 
Ne. 59 4th AVE.. 
OPPOSITE A. T. STEWART’S. 





THE THOUSAND | ISLANDS. 
WESTMINSTER i PARK. 
Pablic Sale of Lot», May 22d, 1878. 


THE GROUNDS OF THE WESTMINSTER PARK 
Association, on Wells Island, Alexandria Bay, are 
gow tae out prepuratory to a public sale of Lots, on 

ESDAY, the 22d DAY OF MAY, 1878. The 
bby will be open to public examination tor two 
weeks before the day of sale and maps will be fur- 
nished toall parties. The Lots #re to be appraised, 
and sold at the appraisal, except in cases of com- 

etition, when they will be sold to the highest bidder. 
Kerms of payment: 25 per cent. down and the re- 
muinder in quarterly installments of 25 per cent. 
trom date of sale. Parties purchasing lots will be 
curried free over the Rome, Watertown, and Ogdens- 
burg and Utica and Biack River Railroads. 
>», H. FOWLER, D.D., 
Utica i» & 
R. C. COLLIS. Theresa, N. Y. , Secretary. 


President. 


STANDARD WEEKLIES, 














Names of Papers. Price per Line. 
New York Weckly 8 ccccuve ac Oe Oe 
Scientific American siséeoce ae cents. 
pO EL een ra 50 cents. 
Witness. cents, 
Frank Leslie’s Illustra cents. 
Indep: ndent . cents. 
Christian Advocate.. cents. 
Weekly Tim 50 cents. 
Kxaminer and Chroniele,. 222222. #0 cents. 

Boston Weekly Journal (cuts charged 
[ll rr eee 25 cents. 
New England Farmer. 15 cents, 
CG nuregationalist (cuts % extra) ..20 cents. 
Portland Transcript... etcwedeaans 15 cents. 
Manchester MIrfOF.... §— ...c.ccccccccccescce 10 cents. 
Albany Journal —__ ne eee eee ee 10 cents. 
Cultivator and Country Gentleman.30 cents. 
Philadelphia Presbyterian 25 cents. 
Baltimere American e «12% cents. 
Cincinnati Weekly Times | ‘5 cents. 
Goreie and Sueengtas.. 18 cents. 
Weekly Gazette __......... 75 «cents. 
Loutsville We “4 Courter Jouriti cents, 
Chicago Times....... ee cents. 
Prairie Farmer a “aa 40 cents. 
St. Louis Globe-Deme a ene i) cents. 
Republican ..... ....0.-+. eee cents. 
$10.00 


For a ten-line advertisement to be inserted 
one week in the above list we will accept a 
chec«,in advance, for $100, and will insert 
the same one week in a list of One Thousand 
Country Weeklies gratis. 

Will insert two lines inthe above list and the One 
Thousand Country Weeklies for $3) cash. 


ADDRESS 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.’S 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 








10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Are You “Going z to Paint? | 


USE NONE BUT THAT WHICH TIME HAS PROVED TO BE 
THE BEST! 





met] | roa 
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MIXED READY FOR USE, = 

. 

quie 
is unquestionably SUPERIOR to any paint ever manufactured, as is proven by the numerous MEDALS received over all other paints, as well as by thousands of testimonials from those who mee! 
have used and thoroughly tested it. It is of PURE WHITE ‘and ANY SHADE OR COLOR desired. AS A HOUSE PAINT it is the most perfect substance known, poseesting un- ff 

surpassed beauty, great brilliancy of color, adhering firmlv to the wood, and givivg the ricbest, most agreeable, and uniform tints. It is es er as yood for inside as outside work ; over old work, Co 
as wellasnew. In fact, where avy paint can be used, THE AVERILL PAINT will be found superior to any other. Houses painted with it are distinguishable for years by their superior Pad: 

er of finish over those painted with ovy other paint. ver 
The Centennial Commissioners, in awarding it the HIGHEST MEDAL, said: ‘ This Paint is quite different from paints in geveral use. Work which has been done with it—some J 
of it * ‘eed for years to the moist atmosphere of the seashore—establishes its GREAT DURABILITY. It is easily applied, of great beauty, and is economical.” The French Commission sales 
said: ‘‘ It possesses merits unattainable by the old method of combiuing paint.’’ on a 
offer 
WE OFFER THE FOLLOWINC INDORSEMENTS FROM THE MOST EMINENT CHEMISTS IN THE COUNTRY : 7.00 

PROF. CHARLES F. CHANDLER, Professor of Chemistry in the School of Mines, Columbia College, N.Y.; PROF. L. LANSZWEERT, of San Francisco, Cal., by far the ablest Chemist west of the Rocky Mountains, ’ 

also President of the Health Department, Ciry of New York, etc., etc., says: ‘1 consider the invention | writes: ‘No other paint could stand the severe tests 1 have subjected this to. I am confident of its at pl 

one of great value.” ultimately superseding the use ofall other paints.” W 
PROF. J. LANG CASSELS, Professor of Chemistry in the State University, Cleveland, Ohio, writes: ‘Such | PROF. BENJAMIN 8. HEDRICK, Chemica) Examiner in the United States Patent Office at Washington, e 

durable ingredients, so scientifically combined, were never before fuund in paints.” , deposes: * It is one of the most valuable and scientific inventions known to the arts.’ Rio. 

’ 

From the many Commendatory Letters we are constantly receiving we have taken the follcwing few Testimonials: Sant 

: #EN. DAVID H.STROTHEKB (* Porte | c rayon”), Berkely Spiings, W. Va., writes: Inall respects your LEVI SHAW, Trustee of the Society of Shakers, Mount Lebanon, N. Y.. writes: “ After, three years’ Pada 
Paint has fuifilled your representations.’ experience, we find that the Averill Chemical Paint appears “~~ well as when first applied.” Moet 

CHAS. NICHOLS, Newark, N.J.,says: ‘I painted +r! house with the Averill Paint, with my own hands, ; W. JOHNSON, Easton, Conn., writes: * Nov. 22d, 1876. 7 aint procured from you several years oc 
and, without boasting, will sty that it looks as well asthough applied by a cogmes painter. All who have ago has in every instance given splendid satisfaction. One hg residing here purchased, about a yeer a “ Mara 
seen it adssire its appearance. And I will add that Lam perfectly satisfied with my experiment, in spite of another kind of mixed paint, that was guaranteed to be equal to the Averili; but a year’s exposure to t 
protesting friends. weather has demonstrated its worthlessness. It is a complete failure.” Lagu 

Gent I i 1 find tt i bett h ther Thay a ane. a:. 2 AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY. —Gents :—We have used your paint on our buildings ae ‘th@past 

gents: used your paint five years ago, and’ oa alpen lg wears better than any ~ ner E. mre ever use three years, and always with satisfactory results. NASHUA ME’G CO. « H. TT 

Sup’t Huck BB mi os Co. wg tense FLA, reali 
: ’ a Gents :— he St. A tine Hotel with P. << a forit. And, further- 

P Ws. J. Erren, Esq., Columbia, 8. C., writes: “ Your Paint has in every respect come up to all you claim monn tuned Oe to ean eer ae — Pe Bch gga vind hel you laity AILL. Proprietor. privs 
or it and gives me entire satistaction. Ww u July 12th, 1871. - ye nen ™ 
INONA, MICH., July Dr. JAS. W. SMITH, Sag Harbor, L. L., says: * Your Paint c # splendidly. My house looks beauti- 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT Co —Gents:—Your paint had been on my house but a week or two when a ful. [am very much pleased. ” f SNSEBER y y prov 
large tire occurred on the opposite side of the street, destroying a number cf buildings and creating a heat price 
intense enough to melt lead pipes from a soda-water fountain standing within ten feet of my building, REV. 8S. WESLEY LAKE, Farmingdale, N.J., writes, October 3d, 1876: ** The church looks splendid. 
cracking In ten thousand Pieces every pane of glass in my side-walls, and yet never setting fire to the clap- Paint pl Raed universal satisfaction.’ Hyso 
boards, which after the fire! had but to scrape, and two coats of your paint restored it as "ge as new. OFFICE OF HARLAN & HOLLINGSWORTH Co. ’ y 
Your Patnt saved my building; and through its fire-proof qualities we were able to prevent the spread of a Builders of [ron Ships, Steamboats, Cars, etc., WILMINGTON, Det. 5 Youn 
conflagration which, had mine ignited, would have destroyed the entire business portion of our town. Any AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT Co.—Gents:—Have been using your paint for the last seven years, and take 
number of citizens will sign this certificate, if you detire, Truly yours, HR. H. WHEELER, great pleasure in stating that the longer I have used it the better I like it. = fact, have never seen any- Engli 

State Senator, 27th Dist., Mich. thing to compare with it for beauty and durability. Respectfully, T; SMITH, Sec’y and Treas. Unco 
SOMETHING NEW! Oolor 


CALCICAKE; or COMPRESSED CALCIMINE. = 
































FOR WALLS, CEILINGS, Etc. READY FOR USE BY THE ot OF BOILING WATER. ANY HOUSEKEEPER CAN APPLY IT, WITHOUT the AID OF SKILLED LABOR and at a MODERATE COST. poe 
Vi 
NOVEL, CONVENIENT, BEAUTIFUL. d 
¢®@™ Send for Sample Cards (mailed free) to the ° e a 
o > 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 32 Burling Slip, New York; the d 
. . dema 
171 East Randolph St., Chicago; 132 East River St., Cleveland ; 3 191 High Ste, Boston 5 3 Northeast Corner Fourth and Race Sts., Philadelphia. : ic 
oes ti whic 
Pellucidite.—A superior preparation for Coating Hard Wood in Dwellings, Public Buildings, Churches, etc. Retin 
- aaa —— . - . . — =e e day, 
eight 
agair 
a 
CARRIAGES. PEABODY MAR INI BREECH LOADING RIFLES — 
- a week 
1 Varied Assor » includ 
BROUGHAMS. COUPES, LANDAUS! LANDAU. Raw. 
L ETT ES, BERLIN COACHES, FOUR and. SLX-PAS- Harp 
C(NGEK KOCKAWAYS, French and English Stvie 
VICLORIAS, wight EXTHNSION and aa. To 
?H A TONS, and WHITECHAPEL CART 3 
DEPOT, BEACH, and NEWPORT WAGONS, * 
LADIES’ PH ZTONS, Erc., Etc., 
A*®*D MY FAMOUS WaIT 
CIRCULAR COMBINATION SPRING WARWICK 
and BUCKINGHAM BUGGIKS, and FOUR-PAS- 
SENGER WARWIECKS, with and without top. 
PHYSICIANS’ CARRIAGES in new designs, YELL 
specially adapted to the Profession. 
BEFORE PURCHASING, PLEASE CALL , 
AND EXAMINE MY STOCK, t MC 
0 no 
R. WM. STIVERS, Manufacturer, grad 
144, 146, 148, 150, and 152 E. 31st St., with 
NEW YORK CITY. diffe 
aan : fiers 
THE eTEA _— —_— t : 
_— i 5 ae recei 
Carpet CARPET CLEANING | KILL DEER PATTERN SPORTING RIFLE. == coun} 
The — bd ne weeny 3 Cheapest. from 
Ueblished 1857 ket ri 
EVERY IMPROVEMENTSINCE. : 
Cleaning. ‘tended to by mail promptly at- for G 
W H. JORDAN, Prop. of Ne 
| 437 and 439 West 45th Street- — » r Sine 
- USES THE NEW UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 45 CAL. 70-GRAIN CARTRIDGE. these 
‘ may b 
DRS. GRAY & FOSTER’S The Peabody Martini is the standard arm of Great Britain. Adopted also by the Imperial Ottoman Government. 3,000,000 shots fired New 
from 500,000 of these Rifles by United States Government inspectors, at our works, without accident. mand 
Centenni ul Commission “report awards’’; “As a military arm, combinin ‘strength, simplicity. high quality of workmanship, ease of at the 
manipulation, with accuracy and rapidity of fire.” ‘ Using a central fire metallic cartridge and ejecting the discharged shell unfsilingly.” 
The Peabody Martini Mid-range Rifles victorious at the Centdnnial short-range match at Creedmcor, September 12th, 1876. Distance, 200 yards Cuba, 
(with HOSE SUPPORTER Attached). “off-hand,” 120 competitors, members of American and all the foreign teams Ss Only ten Peabody Martini Rifles entered. One “ 
secured the first prize, $100 and Gold Medal; the other the fourth prize. $23 and Gold Me New ¢ 
abs Abdominal Supporter is The Kill Deer Hunting Rifle is the most desirable arm ever produced for off-hand target practice and for use on large — Send for I)lus- ow 
pted both for Ladies and ated Price-list New | 
Gentlemen, and is without en N 
question the best and cheap- ; i pol 
eat thing of the kind on the PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. 
\ mas <s Hine ane is espe- . FIs 
cla. 
\ Soa inferremarate tes Ledies GREAT OVBRLAND ROUTSE ra 
tment Gentlemen who are . _ Ing is 
fe aE] = 
F wea 
/° regions will a'so derive much en Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad. ; 
{benefit from their use. Phy- very 
' sicians and all who have worn 
H —_ Erapenier eoenk of it in ~ a 5 Oe ee eR a eS eo oe = oo = oe one Georg 
} he highes rms of praise. ‘ & RESTAURA VER. This Company onthe Ist of May put of G 
' The Hose Supporter may be : " their populer line some of the most elegant Satin 
rove 7 yar pleasure of Disies — ne Coe “re Pi " 
are oF Hose Suo- ¥ United States, and the only ones of their Chie 
: Sr aton PSuppovter, #210 kind ever built. The best of meals will be Mack. 
Patented Dec. 18, 1878. a no ge 24, ote.. to 42, served forthe actual first cost of 75 cts Rat 
Above No. 42 we will make them to naa embers, The Restaurant will furnish meals at @ 9 
Sg oa saves. athe ga abe, o> ae SA satnene + 
casure der clo «, around the full part can accommodate their appetite to the No. 3 
fabdu 1, pe % 
toany part ot the Univer erates varsesehy OF oP $ depth of their purse. ‘The best, that the No.3 
y &-- “ag Pie = ce ae Physie clans. season affords will always be found !0 Sali 
this advertisoment. agarose a a os these cars, run between Chicago and Omabe. mc 
CEO. FROST & CO., ty , Berri; 
287 Devonshire Sireet, ston, Mase, A. KIMBALL, General, Sup’t. "A. ™M. SMITH, General Pass. Agent. 
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Filled and Coarse is devoid of animation, | vious prices are quoted steady. They are | State, tubs, selections.............. 24 @25 
Weekly Market Review, notwithstanding prices are extremely low. | for Short and Long Rye 35@50 cents, = rod _ |) eereen } on 
The receipts, however, are not large and | and Oats 35@45, cash. Western, tubs, choice.............. 18 
(For week ending Friday, April 26th, 1878. is li : Western, Creamery................ 23 os 
the stock in store is light. We quote: CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle in | Western’ firkius, choice............ 13 @ld 
GROCERS’ MARKET. Ft Island, @ bushel...... o— 25 @— 27 the early part of the week, under a good Western, firkins, good to prime..... 1¢ @12 
verpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @- — x : - _ ; . 
COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The position | Liverpool, Fine, other brands, 100 @115 | comand, advanced one-half a cent perlb.; | CHEESE.—The market remains quiet 


of the market continues in favor of hold- 
ers; and, while the quality of a large pro- 
portion of the Coffee on offer is undesir- 
able, stocks are well in hand and the sup- 
plies coming forward not abundant— 
features which explain to a great extent 
the steady range of prices, with such a 
quiet market, dealers purchasing only to 
meet their immediate requirements. Mild 
Coffees.—Since the opening transactions in 
Padang, on Tuesday last, there has been a 
very active business in progress, and the 
sales, together with the invoices taken over 
on account, have reduced the quantity on 
offer from the last two arrivals to about 
7,000 mats. The market closes very strong 
at prices which show a gradual advance. 
We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 144,@19y% 
Santos,Ord.to Choice...........+00- 184%@19% 
MMM ara os vicisielecseecinsiee tevecteasiaicee 24 @26 
MOCHE cic ccccdcccescccccccecnceeses 28 @281¢ 
Maracaibo...........-.. Socececasenee 174@19K 
RNs « vccicsieviavicceveeecesecceece 183,@19 


TEA.—The public sale of Thursday 
realized about previous prices, and at 
private sale the market retains the im- 
proved feeling noted in our last, though 


prices have not advanced. We quote: 

EVRONE coin tiene deenes vciecisincsesecereae 2 @ 50 
Young Hy80n.........sceceeeees --.22 @ 70 
English Breakfast............seeeee 20 @ 
Uncolored Japan..........e.seeees: 2 @ 455 
ION ciccixiccceccdswscttacemsdececes 5 @ 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—Under the in- 
fluence of increased supplies and large 
sales made to arrive, the market gradually 
weakened, quotations having been marked 
down one-eighth of a cent all round. Only 
moderate sales have been reported since 
the decline, and there is not only a limited 
demand, but a want of spirit and vitality, 
which leads to some irregularity in prices, 
Retined.—The market was weak on Thurs- 
day, and showed a decline of fully one- 
eighth of a cent for Yellow; but rallied 
again yesterday, and closed with a better 
feeling than has been experienced for a 
week past. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... T%@ 1% 
HARD.—Cut Loal......ccccccsccces 9K @10 
QEURNO Was ce disisicencedciccacee 9K@ 9% 
POWGGTOE 66 vcccdcsccccccrccs 94@10K% 
Granulated............eeceee 9K@ 9K 
Wuite.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 8K@ 9 
Steam Refined A............ 84 8% 
BRAC. . cccccccsccssccccces 83¢6@ 3814 
YELLUW.—Extra C..........ceseeeee 8 @ 8% 


Other grades, including C... 7 @ 7% 
MOLASSES.—There is very little change 
to note in the position of foreign. Boiling 
grades are offered at 35 cents for 50° test, 
without attracting buyers, and it would be 
difficult to effect sales on this basis. Re- 
finers have within the past two days been 
receiving liberal supplies on their own ac- 
count, and this has decreased the demand 
from that quarter, thus rendering the mar- 
ket rather flat and spiritless. The demand 
for Grocery grades is limited, the low price 
of New Orleans having a tendency to leave 
these to the retiners, for boiling purposes. 
New Orleans.—There has been a fair de- 
mand; but the market is quiet and steady 


at the close. We quote: 

Cuba, Grocery Grades.............0. nominal 
Fe Si in kdeecccécccas 37 @— 

New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 39 @40 

New Orleans, e good. ..... 45 @46 

New Orleans. ” best....... — @d2 


« FISH—For Mackerel there is rather 
more inquiry, and a somewhat better feel- 
ing is noticeable. Dry Cod continue very 
dull, with prices lower. Box Herring are 


very firm. We quote: 
George’s Cod, # qtl........005 32 @40 
Grand Bank Cod ...........8. 200 @2 % 
Pickled, Scale, # bbl........ ~-37 @42 
Pickled Cod, WP Gi eccssisss 350 @ 450 
Mackerel : 
OW OMMNG vi i ccsccccdesscdecs 18 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore, new.............- 850 @l11 00 
No. 3 Large, new............05 900 @l10 00 
No, 3 Medium, new............ 10 00 @l11 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., @ bb1.17 v0 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, ® box........ -—1b @1s 
» No.1, @ box....... o—- 9 @ll 


SALT.—The market for both Factory- 





In small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 64%@ 7: 
To small pockete, 100 ina bbl..— 8 @ 346 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand is for small par- 
cels only. Pot quoted nominally 4}@44 
cents and Pearl 6@6%4. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.—The 
market has ruled quiet and easy. The 
stock and receipts of shipping extras being 
light, however, holders have not been dis- 
posed to grant any concession, while buyers 
have for the most part bid rather lower; 
hence, business has been on a very moder- 
ate scale. Other kinds have likewise ruled 
quiet, and prices tended in buyers’ favor 
until yesterday, though not essentially 
changed. At the close yesterday the mar- 
ket was very quiet, but firm. Southern 
Flour has been active for export; but the 
market tended in buyers’ favor until yes- 
terday, though prices were not quotably 
lower. Shipping brands have found ready 
purchasers, and have been readily taken for 
the Provinces and South America at the 
full prices quoted. Rye Flour remains dull 
and heavy. Corn Meal has been in limited 
request; but there has occurred no especial 
change in values, all kinds being quoted 


about the same. We quote: 

Unsound Flour........0..scseeees 5 00@ 5 75 
State Supers ............. ecccceee 4 25HQ@ 4 
BUONO’ Bice ccccccccccccuccs seeee 3 OOM 4 25 
Rigee MRA as cdcicccccccscccecescs 5 00@ 5 25 


Ohie, Ind., and Mich. Amber... 


“ “ “ 


eee 5 T@ 6 00 
White...... 5 90@ 6 


Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 5 40@ 5 75 
- New Process.......... 6 50@ 8 50 
Scuthern Flour.........cs.seeeees 3 00@ 8 00 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs... .......+0. 3 50@ 4 
Corn Meal, per bbl Ns: edusuaesaeaaus 2 25@ 3 50 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The demand has 
been moderate; but, with small supplies 
and unusually light receipts, holders have 
been enabled to command full prices for all 
kinds. No. 2 Milwaukee Spring Wheat is 
particularly scarce, and has been held as 
high as $1.31, although no sales have been 
made at over $1.294 on the spot, while for 
next month’s delivery the price has been 
about 2@4 cents per bushel below that figure, 
Receipts per Erie Canal will be at hand by 
about the lst of May, and some few loads 
may get in a little earlier; but, owing to the 
fact that the water in the Canal is very low, 
the receipts have been delayed somewhat. 
Corn.—The market has ruled quiet, yet, 
with light receipts, prices have advanced. 
Rye remains steady, with a moderate in- 
quiry. Barley is dull, but prices have 
undergone no change of moment. Oats 
have been in fair demand, mainly for ex- 
port, at full or improved prices. The home 
demand has been moderate. Beans.—Both 
Mediums and Marrows have been in fair 
request, at rather better prices. Other 
kinds remain steady, with a fair inquiry. 


We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State.........ccecccceee 146 @1 47 
White Western.........sseeee 132 @1 42 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 135 @1 36 


No. 2 Milwaukee, “* ....... 130 @1 31 


No. 2 Chicago, Me éuiea ~128 @12 
Amber Michigan.............. 140 @1 42 
RYE: 

GMMR asi cevedsanatiwencids uw @ 
Western. ..ccccccccccce cove - 72 @ 74 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New......... 55 @ 62 
Western White, New.......... 55 @ 58 
Oats 

Wile se csccetecdess wacutiae 3614Q_ 4014 
MME so iidadevdacaddnseseuds 354%@ . 36% 
BARLEY 

State.....ccccccccsccccccces » 60 @ W 
Cee seccdcctedeccccses . 6 @ 85 
BEANS: 

Marrow, NeW.........++.f.0.b, 1 ae 1 90 
Medium, New.......esseee. ea oe 1 70 
White Kidney, New..... wabeue 165 @17 
Red Kidney, New........... 22 @235 
Pea, prime..........00.. coves 165 @1 70 


HAY.—Notwithstanding the receipts 
contioue very limited, prices of the better 
grades have yielded a trifle, owing to the 
absence of important demand. We quote 
North River Shipping 60@65 cents, re-4 
tail qualities 70@85, and Clover and Salt 
40@50. Straw continues dull; but pre- 





but subsequently the inquiry fell off and 
the advance was not sustained. The sales 
were at 1034@11 cents for selected Steers, 

to dress 57 lbs. to the gross cwt.; but the 
major business was at s@101, for or- 
dinary to prime, todress 55@57 lbs. Milch 
Cows were dull and weak, with a few sales 
at $35@$60. For Calves there was a very 
limited inquiry and the market closed with 
adeclining tendency. Therange was5@6% 
cents for common to best Veal. Prime 
grades of Sheep were in request, but in- 
ferior qualities were neglected. Clipped sold 
at 83144@514 cents for common to extra, and 
unshorn 544@6%. Of Lambs sales were 
made at 6@8 cents for Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia and 9@104¢ for State. Live Hogs 
were dull. A few Ohio and State sold at 
$3.90 per 100 lbs. The receipts of the week 
were 9,349 Beef Cattle, 89 Cows, 3,685 
Calves, 20,100 Sheep, and 30,643 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS —Pork.—The market has 
been devoid of activity, as of interest; but 
prices for the different sorts have un- 
dergone no change of moment. Ba- 
con is dull, and prices, though without 
marked change, are about one-eighth of a 
cent lower. At all events, lower prices 
would have to be accepted in order to sell. 
Cut Meats.—The demand continues light 
for all kinds; but prices remain with- 
out important change. Lard.—The mar- 
ket has been quiet for the most part, though 
prices have undergone little or no change, 
either for spot or delivery ahead. At the 
close yesterday the market was strong. 
Beef.—The demand continues very limited 
and prices for most kinds are lower and 


nominal. Beef Hams ua still quiet but 
steady. We quote: 

BEEF: 

Plain Meee, bbl..... sesecessee 900 @12 00 
Extra Mess......... secccceees12 50 @13 50 
Prime “os tlerce............20 00 @22 00 
Packet, bbl..........-eceeeees 1360 @13 50 


» bbl 
Oty Extra & {India Mess, tierce.20 00 @24 00 
Pork: 
Mess, Western.... ......... 940 @10 00 


Extra Prime, severe reer eeee 650 @ 9 00 
— EME sbcckccccaceteance 10 50 @18 25 
LaRp 
West. — +» pr., 8 100 bs. 7 274@— — a 
CIR WHO 6 ce ctecdccccssccesas 675 @7 224 
EMNOUs coscsescccecssanceces 5 876@ 7 871¢ 
Hams: 
Pickled........... widdsndededeatace 6 @8 
Smoked........ adexdaasuasese ak ao ae 
SHOULDERS: 
Pickled ....... qawmadiadedadcadauaa 4Y%@ 414 
a —_— CCIE CULT EL OCT TCT CT TT 4 @4% 
Prec av ac seckaleccaca casacuens 5K@ 56 
Pickled ___ ae ae 544@ 644 


WOOL.—Though the condition of the 
market has not in the least improved, it 
cannot be said to be any worse than we 
have recently had occasion to notice. Sales 
are effected with difficulty, and only such 
lines as are considered cheap by the buyer 
are finally closed. A report was current 
yesterday that: the Middlesex (o. were 
purchusing largely in Boston, taking all 
fine Obio that they could obtain at 40 cents 
and under. Dealers here, however, failed 
to credit the rumor, continuing to quote 38 
@40 cents for the best grades of X and 
above. The advices from San Francisco 
still continue unfavorable for dealers on 
this side of the continent, and some buyers 
are returning, having become disgusted 
with the policy pursued by many repre- 
sentatives there. The few parcels of new 
Spring California sold here have not real- 
ized first cost. There have been no fur- 
ther sales of Carpet stock. We quote: 


American XXX..........004- ooo 42 5 
« >> a ééeccesee 4 2 

“ > Emre —34 2 
American, ~ eae dadaadee —45 @b5 
BE ica rcckcsacccnssces —Ww 5 
Superfine Pullled...... eererr —37 @—40 
Texas, fine.......... prrererre eee 22  @—24 
Texas, COAT8C.........seeceeeees —16 @—19 
o. 8p’ Sve Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 20 @—25 
-, Unwashed, fair .....- 20 @—24 


Gal: S C., Unwashed, inferior... 14 (@—18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 13 @—15 


rr 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER.—Receipts of new Butter are 
in excess of the demand, and we reduce 
quotations on all grades, the market clos- 
ing weak and prices still tending down. 
We quote: 

State, firkins...... 


corserese oe @% 





and prices are unchanged. We quote: 
State Factory, fancy...........seee08 13 @— 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 12 eins 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 9 @10 
State DalrieSs so cccasecccccescccsccee 11 @12 
Western Factory, choice...... 4 ~<a @13 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @I0 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 @ tk 
EGGS.—The market is steady at the late 
decline. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 11 @l12 
State and Pennsylvania............ 10 @ll 
Western and Canadian, choice...... — @I10 


FRUITS.—Domestic Drizp.—For Ap- 
ples there are a few small lots being 
shipped on owners’ account. The demand 
is very light and confined to choice, bright 
stock. Peaches continue to sell in small 
lots. Cherries, Raspberries, and Blackber- 
ries are in good demand and prices have 
advanced. We quote: 


Apples, State, new....... saascauaawa 446@7 
Apples, Western mideudddedewcuenuans 34@ a 
BBG BOURNE. 66.666 ccccccve cece 4 @12 
Peaches, POCled, WMG. 66s ccccccccee 8 @13 
Peaches, unpeeled....... sssesceees BY%@ 44¢ 
EMNGMNTION a eve ccucccuececucses acsaa @104 
NR dcdacdédwcdaddedcauadecuee -eeel4 @I5 


POTATOES.—The market is 
We ‘quote: 
Potatoes, State, Peerless, # bbl.1 12 @1 25 


State, Rose... ....cee- 150 @2 00 
be Peachblows........... 200 @2 2% 


firmer. 


SEEDS.—Of Clover further sales have 
been made of 700 bags choice State in lots 
at 7§@74 cents; the market closing firm, 
under light receipts and supply, at 74@ 
71¢ for Western and 7§@7} for State. 
There has been rather more inquiry for 
Timothy, with sales of 600 bags at $1 30@ 
$1.35. Flax is neglected. Nominally 
quoted $1.50. We quote: 


Clover, Western, 1876,prime, perlb. 74{@ Tig 
Timothy,good to prime,per bush.1] 30 @l 40 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels ....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 1nd @ — 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st, 56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 





No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
‘* Core, per acre. 20 00 
e - Potato, = 10 00 
“ “© Oat, “ 9 00 
ba “ Rye, « 10 00 
a «< “Wheat, “ 15 00 
s “ Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime................ 87 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 382 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 00@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 00@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bonw....... 31 00@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Sun Gua’o = @ 3300 
oe Acid Phosphate 30 32 00 
¥0 . Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
= “© Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.,...38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano..... 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
then car OGG). .cc6cc. cccccce 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
MB iacnndasccscdececese 40 . 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 00@ 40 00 
g Juinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano. 33 00@ 42 00 
uinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 38 0'@ 420° 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 80 00@ 3500 
ane Crude Fish (in bbls).. 17 00@ 20 00 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 82 00 
Ground Raw Bone...........+. 42 00 
Vo rrr er er ee 40 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure),........ 83 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. ¢.)... 15 18 00 
PIMNOEs PONG vc ccecccccccccces 8 9 00 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per Ib. 8%c.@ 94¢c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 34y%¢c@4 c 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 24c.@ 2c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib..........- 44c.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 44¢¢.@ 5c. 
Dried Blood, per Ib...........+.- 24c.@3 « 
Dried Flesh, a ea eee anal ee 24c@3 ec. 
J.B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 00@ 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone..........- 45 00@ 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 





TEAS REDUCED, 


OUR TERMS ARE bc a 
Send for ous New Reduced pees 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA ‘COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Box 5643), Sl and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 





S, —The choicest in the world—Importers 

prices—Largest dea “4 in America— 

staple article-pleases everybu de continually 

increasing—Agen 8s wanted éve ywhere— best induce- 
ments—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 

ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
La quality WAsh BLe ae Fk, Proprie - mene 
283 North Second Street, Philadelphia, 
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Paris Made 


COSTUMES, 


SUITS FOR CARRIAGE AND STREET WEAR, 
RECEPTION AND EVENING TOILETS, 
CARRIAGE WRAPS, CAPES, DOLMANS, etec., 


together witha fine stock of their own manufacture 
inall the various FASHIONABLE MATERIALS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 
_ Broadway, corner {9th St. 
NOVELTIES 


IN 
Lace-Trimmed, Fringed, & Embroidered 


PARASOLS 


AND PARASOLETTES. 

ALSO SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS, 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURE, 

N. B.—LACE COVERS mounted in any style to or- 
der at short notice. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


SPRING CARPETINGS. 


NOVEL T1ES 


PERSIAN RUGS AND CARPETS, 


TOGETHER WITH A LARGE AND CHOICE 
SELECTION OF 


Axminster, Wilton, Body Brussels, 
Tapestries, and Ingrains. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH OIL-CLOTHS AND 
LINOLEUMS 

FRESH CANTON MATTINGS, new designs. 

DRUGGETS, MATS, STAIR-RODS, etc., etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 











Financial, 
THE INCOME TAX NUISANCE. 


Tue Committee on Ways and Means has 
reported a bill tothe House of Represent- 
atives reducing the tax on tobacco, cigars, 
and cigarettes, and, ig order to make up 
for the loss of revenue thereby, reimposing 
a tax on incomes above the sum of $2,000, 
at the rate of two per cent. per annum. 
There is not the least oecasion for any re- 
duction of the tobacco and cigar tax. To- 
bacco is a luxury, and a hurtful one at 
that; and, hence, like spirituous liquors, it 
isa very proper article fora high rate of 
taxation. To reduce this tax, and thereby 
decrease the revenue, and then resort to an 
income tax, aS a COmpeusatory measure, 
would be a kind of legislation flagrantly 
at war with good sense and public utility. 

An income tax violates the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the Constitution, which ex- 
pressly provides that ‘*no Capitation or 
other direct tax shall be laid, unless in pro- 
portion to the census or enumeration here- 
inbefore directed to be taken,” and that 
‘* representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several states 
which may be included within this Union 
according to their respective numbers.” 
An income tax is a direct tax, as really as 
would be a tax on land. It is levied upon 
a limited class of persons, ascertained by 
their earnings and receipts; and it is not 
apportioned among the people of the sev- 
eral states on the basis of population. It 
has no relation to numbers whatever. Its 
sole relation is to income; and, in estab- 
lishing this relation, it violates the spirit 
and, as we think, the letter of the cuon- 
stitutional provision which requires that 
all direct taxes sball be levied on tire prin- 

ciple of apportionment among the several 
states in proportion to their numbers. 

If an income tax were constitutional, as 
we do not think it is, even then its inex- 
pediency would be a sufficient reason why 
Congress should reject the proposed meas- 
ure. Let the tobacco tax aione; and then 
all excuse for the income tax, so far as the 
question of revenue is concerned, is at an 





end. Indeed, the revenue would be larger 
than it will be with the former tax reduced 
and the latter reimposed. The people 
had an ample experience between 1862 and 
1871 as to the merits of income taxation; 
and, although they tolerated it as a seeming 
necessity during the war, they began to de- 
mand its removal immediately after the 
close of the war. Congress repealed the 
tax in obedience to a nearly universal pub- 
lic sentiment. In its practical operation it 
is the most unequal of taxes. This makes 
it inequitable. The rogues and all men of 
loose consciences resort to various methods 
of dodging it; while honest people, who 
are not willing to perjure themselves, tell 
the truth and pay their full tax. Toall the 
people it is inquisitorial and offensive; 
and to the Government a very expensive tax 
in the cost of the collection, considered 
relatively to the amount collected. There 
is no other tax that constitutes such an in- 
viting temptation to commit perjury, and, 
hence, that in its moral effects is so well 
calculated to. corrupt the community. 
Samuel J. Tilden is 4 notable specimen of 
the demoralizing influence of this tax; and 
to-day a suit is pending against him to re- 
cover a tax on incomes which for a series 
of years he managed not to pay. 

One of the reasons, indeed, the main 
reason, why Western and Southern men 
favor the tax is that they do not expect 
that the West and the South will pay more 
than a mere fraction of it. Nine-tenths of 
the burden will fall upon the North and 
the East. In this respect it would be a 
sectional tax—sectional in its practical 
operation and sectional in the motive for 
imposing it. Republicans in both houses 
of Congress, if wise in the party sense, wil] 
make a direct issue on this subject with 
the Democrats. They have the majority 
in the Senate, and, if they choose, can de- 
feat this Democratic measure, should it be 
adopted by the House of Representatives. 
A war tax in the time of peace, substituted 
for a reduction of taxes on tobacco and 
designed to be a sectional tax, would be an 
injustice, against which we protest in ad- 
vance. Jf Congress wants to raise more 
revenue, let it give Mr. Wood’s Tariff Bill 
the go-by, and impose a moderate tax on 
tea and coffee. 





TRINITY CHURCH FINANCIERING. 


A GREAT deal is being said about the il- 
liberality of Trinity Church, its unwilling- 
ness to submit to every whim of its multi- 
tudinous tenants, also against its vast wealth, 
which should not be permitted to increase, 
its restricted charities to those in want of 
greenbacks, its easy and lucrative official 
positions, and a thousand other nonsensical 
things, which sober and intelligent people 
should be ashamed to utter. Rich 
men and rich corporations seem des- 
tined to have enemies, as well as others. 
A. T. Stewart had some enemies, prob- 
ably because he was more success- 
ful than some other merchants, and 
stood, perhaps, in their way. Commodore 
Vanderbilt had enemies whenever, in Wall 
Street or elsewhere, he proved himself to be 
a little wiser or smarter than some of his up- 
start competitors. The present “Syndicate” 
of capitalists has made some enemies, 
because it was recently successful in se- 
curing the negotiation of the new Gov- 
ernment loan. We have the best au- 
thority for saying that ‘‘the love of 
money is the root of all evil,” and we 
are afraid that the Millennium is too 
far distant to make it probable that this 
inordinate passion for gain will be very 
much modified or mollified during the 
present generation. People who hire 
houses want low rents; who buy goods 
want low prices; who lend money want 
high rates of interest. Those who come in 
contact with such men ere in danger of 
being unreasonable. They are prone to 
forget the Golden Rule, and refuse to do to 
others as they would have others do to 
them in like circumstances. Now, we wish 
these remarks to be applied to sch corpo- 
rations as Trinity Church and to such rich 
men as now control their millions. So far 


as our knowledge and experience is worth 
anything to aid us in forming opinions, 
we are forced to believe and say that, as a 
ruje, rich men and rich corporations are 
guided by as much sense of liberality, 





justice, and commercial honor as their less 


$111,533,229 in 1876. 


favored neighbors and rivals, or, indeed, as 
apy other class of men. 

Tbe men who manage and contro] the 
financial affairs of Trinity Church are 
worthy Christian gentlemen, and are 
known to be such here and elsewhere (we 
had almost said the world over). They 
have a vast amount of property committed 
to their sucred trust, and they have faith- 
fully discharged their duty. They doubt- 
less have made some mistakes (and who has 
not?); but we believe them to be straightfor- 
ward, reliable men, who mean to discharge 
their duty faithfully. We say this having 
some personal knowledge of the men we 
refer to, and we advise those who may be 
tempted to say hard words about them, or 
any of them, to look at once for more 
profitable employment. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS continues quiet. The dis- 
tributive trade in such manufactures as 
are specially adapted to spring use begins 
to slacken, and other departments show no 
special activity. The exports keep up to 
large proportions. Theshipments of grain 
on Saturday were 200,000 bushels, and 
those of provisions and general merchan- 
dise correspondingly heavy. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port for the week 
wis as follows: general merchandise im- 
ports, including dry goods, $6,331,849; 
produce exports, $5,676,321; and specie 
exports, $151,463. 

The total imports since January Ist, this 
year, were $96,984,834, against $110,296,108 
for the corresponding period last year and 


The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary Ist, this year, were $107,557,456, 
against $81,774,138 for the corresponding 
period last year and $74,984,741 in 1876. 
The total exports of sperie since Janu- 
ary Ist, this year, were $6,759,454, against 
$4,859,958 for the corresponding period 
last year and $16,563,348 in 1876. 
BANKRUPT LAW.—The House has 
voted by a large majority to concur with 
the Senate in a repeal of the Bankrupt 
Law, doing away with it entirely, so far as 
new cases are concerned, though contin- 
uing it in force for winding up the pro- 
ceedings which are now pending under it. 
The repeal bill now only lacks the signa- 


ture of the President to take immediate 
effect 
MONEY MARKET.—Money was in 


abundant supply all the week and was 
offered at the Stock Exchange after bank 
hours on Saturday as low as 3 per cent. 
The banks are unusually strong in legal- 
tenders and the movement of currency 
from the interior is large. This indicates 
a continued easy market. The rates during 
the week have ranged from 6 to 3 per 
cent., with the bulk of business done at 4 
to 5 per cent. Prime mercantile paper is 
indemand. We quote first-class endorsed 
paper of short date at 5 per cent., four 
months at 5 to 6 per cent., and good single. 
name at 6 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—The Bank of En- 
gland still retains 3 per cent. as its rate of 
discount. Advices are again discouraging 
for peace, and the market for securities is 
depressed, in consequence. Consols closed 
at 94% to 95. United States bonds were 
steady and unchanged. American railway 
securities were firm, with Erie, both com- 
mon and preferred, higher. Bar silver 
was 537g pence per ounce. 

EXCHANGE, — Foreign is steady for 
time bills and easy for sight drafts, closing 
at 4.86} to 4 for 60 days and 4.88% to 4 89 
for demand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 1-16 premium, 
selling + premium; Charleston, easier, 4 
premium @ par; St. Louis, 90 premium; 
New Orleans, }@§; Chicago, 60 premium; 
and Boston, par. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the new 
dollar is 91¢c. We quote bar silver at 1.18 
to 1.19; trade do)lars, 99 to 994; halves and 
quarters, 984 to 993. 

GOLD was firm and a fraction higher 
earlier in the week. The price advanced 
onsbipments made by Wednesday’s steam- 
ers to the amount of $750,000. The ex- 
‘porters are bankers, who, failing to obtain 
satisfactory bills of exchange, find it more 





to use in this market. At the close on Sat- 
urday the price was back to 100§ steady. 
STOCK MARKET.—Business at the 
Stock Exchange became unsettled early in 
the week. A sharp selling movement set 
in, and resulted in lower prices for the en- 
tire list. Later on theshaking out of weak 
bolders and the creation of a large ‘‘ short” 
interest caused a reaction, and prices again 
took an upward turn, though the market 
continued feverish and unsettled to the 
end. Erie advanced on the sale of the 
road under the foreclosure proceedings, 
the theory being that the stock will im- 
prove under the reorganization, notwith- 
standing the assessments. Lake Shore and 
Northwestern were active, with the price 
fluctuating according tothe mood of the 
market 

The following will show the range of 
prices during the week: 


Open- High- Low- Clos- 
mo. est. est. imo. 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... ......00« 21% 22 21 21% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 52% 52% 49% 52% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 73% 74% 69% Te 


C., R. 1, and Pacitic. - 107 107 104% «105 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. 104% «(104% 104 10344 
Col., C.,and Ind.Cen .. .., . 3% 4% 3 4 
C., C., C., and L.. wee 30% 30% 25K 825K 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 16% 16% 75 14% 
Chicago and Alton..... .... 3% By T% 12% 
Chicage and Alton, pref..... _ _- - 99% 
Consolidation Coal........ _- - - 2 
COBEOM. ..  — sessicese oo — - 15 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 564 56% 50% 51% 
Delaware and Hudson ...... 55 55% «= 51% Ss« 
Express—Adama..... .. .... 102 102 162 102 


American. tee MO 49% 49 49 
United States..... WK HOM 50% 49% 


Wells, Fargo & Co. — - - 894 
Pcs. Nas -eesecseseeee: wax 12% 18% 11% 12 
Erie preferred....... ....... a4 826 24% = 26 
Harlem.......... - - - M47 


Han, and St. Joseph 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 28% 28% %6% 26 


Illinois Central... ...........66 16 16 75% 15% 
BMG DRGs cvivcsiesiccs: ice wae 66% 6634 61% 62 
Michigan Central..... We 7% 67% 68 
Morris and Essex............. 9% HW 76 7} 
Mil.and St.Paul .. ..... . 50% 51 47% 48% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd cee 74 W% 24% 12% 
N. Y. Centrai.......... vee 107K 107%) 105106 
Wd. ORM, ft 17 17% 15% 16 
N. Y.,N. H., and Hart ...... - - _ 158% 
Ohio and Miss......... ....066 9% 10 84 8X 
Paciie Mall... —s...n +0 20 214% =20 20% 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne...... 90 90 HY 904 
Rennsselaer and Sar.... - _ - 96 
Se rer 16% 16% I6% 16 
Quicksilver, pref............. - _ — 30 
Ct, TOMS ONE T. Wiis cee cce: ccs 7% 1% 1% 1% 
St. Louis, K.C., and N.. .. 44% 4% 4 4 


St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pref, 21 21 20% 19% 
St. Louis and 8. Francisco. 2% 2% 24 - 


WADBER.. << r2cccesc00 ... 18% =-18 154 15% 
NIONOR FOCUS. sccnccsc: oe ve 10% WK 69 69% 
Western Union Telegraph., 82'; = 83 79K 80% 


The contest for the Chicago and North- 
western election in June bids fair to be very 
active. Several parties have already 
issued circulars asking proxies. 

It is generally understood that the Mich- 
igan Central Road will pass into the hands 
of the Vanderbilt interest at the next elec- 
tion, It is reported that 75,000 shares have 
already been transferred in that direction. 

Mr. William Orton, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph, died very sud- 
denly, on Monday, of appoplexy. The 
executive committee of the company have 
authorized Dr. Norvin Green to act as 
president until Mr. Orton’s successor is 
elected. 

PACIFIC RAILROADS.—The bill to 
create a sinking fund to liquidate the in- 
debtedness of the Pacific railroads to the 
Government, better known as the Thurman 
Bill, only needs the President’s approval to 
become a law. It has passed the House 
just as it came from the Senate, with two 
votes against it and without reference to 
any committee. The permanent settlement 
which this bill secures removes one of the 
most fruitful subjects for legislation from 
Congress. There has hardly been a session 
for ten years that bills relating to it have 
not been considered. 

ERIE RAILROAD.—The Erie Railway 
was sold at public auction in this city on 


mortgage bonds. The property was bought 
in by ex-Gov. E. Morgan, who acted, with 
David A. Wells and J. L. Welsh, as trustees 
for the reconstruction committee. The 
price paid was $6,000,000. 

The sale was confirmed, by order of the 
court, immediately. The property was 
duly conveyed totrustees as purchasers, on 
Friday, by the referee, pursuant to sale, 
and on Saturday the articles of incorpora- 
tion of the new company, named the 
‘*New York, Lake Erie, and Western 
Railroad Company,” were filed in the office 
of the secretary of state and the trustees 





profitable to ship the gold they are unable 


conveyed the whole property to the new 
corporation. 
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At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the new company, held on Saturday, 
Hugh J. Jewett was chosen president and 
A. R. MacDonough secretary. The office 
of treasurer is still vacant. The benefits of 
the new organization are open to all parties 
interested in the property who choose to 
unite in it. Nearly all the bondholders 
have already united with it, as well as a 
majority of the stockholders. The latter 
have six months’ time to come in, and the 
terms are payment of four per cent. in 
money in the preferred stock and six per 
cent. in the common. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
directors of the new organization: David 
A. Wells, James J. Goodwin, William 
Walter Phelps, R. Suydam Grant, Solomon 
8. Guthrie, Hugh J. Jewett, John Taylor 
Johnston, Edwin D. Morgan, Courtlandt 
Parker, Homer Ramsdell, Samuel Sloan, 
Henry G. Stebbins, George F. Talman, J. 
Lowber Welsh, J. Frederic Pierson, The- 
ron R. Butler, and Charles Dana. Many 
of these were members of the old board. 
The members of the old board who retire 
are Herman R. Baltzer, John B. Brown, 
Thomas Dickson, Giles W. Hotchkiss, Asa 
Packer and Marshall O. Roberts. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The Penn- 
sylvania Road shows an increase in net 
earnings for March of $74,000. 

The railway traffic for the third week of 
the current month was large, and in many 
cases there is a heavy gain ever last year, 
particularly on the Western roads. The 
figures of the Milwaukee and St. Paul rond 
show an increase of $65,236 The figures 
of the Northwest road have not yet been 
made public; but the week shows a large 
increase, the gain for the first four days 
being $35.000 The Rock Island and other 
roads running into Chicago also show an 
increase. The traffic on the lines east of 
Chicago was also large. 

The report of the directors of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad Company shows that 
the earnings for the seven months to 
December 31st, 1877, were $3,903,513.90, 
against $3,822,197.84 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1876, being an increase of 
$81,316.06. The operating expenses for the 
same period in 1876, excluding taxes, have 
been decreased $233,'781.12, and including 
taxes they have been decreased $197,959. - 
86. The net earnings for the same period 
of seven months, to Dec. 31st, have been 
$1,312,498.51, an increase over the same 
period of last year of $279,275.92. There 
have been 3,000 tons of steel rails put in 
the track during the seven months, which 
have been charged to operating expenses. 
The report further states that ‘‘ there is no 
floating debt,” and that ‘‘the whole prop- 
erty is in excellent condition—none better. 
Its tracks are in perfect order. Its rolling 
stock and equipment is equal to any prob- 
able call upon it for many years to come.” 

The following is from the official report 
for March, 1878, of the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids, and Northern Railway: 


Gross earningS...........008 0 pads aman eooe $125,141 18 
OQPOTAUIER CRPONESS. 00. cccccccsccccsccecceces 95,206 16 
Net earnings for March, 1878................ ~ $29, 935 02 02 
Gross earnings for March, 1877... .......... 73,193 95 
Operating «xpenses for March, 1877... 56,059 82 
Net earnings for March, 1877... ........ $17,154 13 
Total gross earnings since July Ist, 1877... 1,258,981 02 
Total net earnings since July Ist, 1877..... 447,416 45 
Total gross earnings during same period 

MI ak oak: ccbns eveavke: .. dancknes 754,087 49 
Total net earnings ‘during same ; period 

BO acc.  “eeneccisndien ; caccccsscience 155,102 22 


The conta and expenses of the Hous- 
ton and Texas Central Railway for the 
months of March, 1877, and March, 1878, 
are reported as follows: 


1877. 1878, 
IB scccccadceen <0. sonceaad $166,110 74 $174,528 19 
Expenses (including taxes 
paid)......... sovccesescesecess 225,288 17 158,242 69 
Net. cescccesces eeuned *859,177 43 $16,285 50 
Net gain for March, 1878....... 75,462 93 
* Deficit. 


RAILROAD DIVIDENDS.—The New 
York, Providence, and Boston Railroad 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 214 
per cent., payable May 10th; transfers to 
close on May ist. 

The Stonington Railroad pays a quar- 
terly dividend of 214 per cent. May 10th. 

RAILROAD BONDS were without new 
features, The leading issues have varied 
more or less, in sympathy with the specula- 
tionin stocks. Kansas Pacific income bonds 
No. 16 sold at 16144@19@18\. Firsts of 
Burlington and Cedar Rapids were steady 
at 68; firstsof C., C., C., and I. better at 





110@111; Rock Island new forty-years 6s 
stiffening up to 108; and firsts of C., C., and 
I. C. to 37, later falling to 3614. Jersey 
Central firsts were steady at 111}, and 
American Dock and Improvement Com- 
pany 7s at 43; Northwest consols being 
firm at 1084, and gold bonds lower at 
978@974. Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western seconds were at 103§; Delaware 
and Hudson reg. 1884s at 981¢; Long Dock 
bonds at 109; Michigan Central 7s at 
11014; Missouri Pacific firsts at 101g; and 
Buffalo, New York, and Erie firsts of 1916 
at 10834. Firsts of Cedar Fallsand Min- 
nesota sold at 90; Louisiuna and Missouri 
firsts at 95; Union Pacific firsts at 1057; 
land grants at 10234; and sinking fund at 
95. 

The first consolidated mortgage bonds of 
the D., L., and Western Railroad Company, 
$10,000,000 authorized, with $2,820,100 re- 
served for the payment of all outstanding 
mortgage bonds, have been admitted to the 
regular list of the Stock Exchange, under 
the title of ‘‘ Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western mortgage 7 per cent. of 1907.” 

The ‘‘ real estate and railway mortgage 
seven per cent. of 1895” of the St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, and Northern Railway Company, 
$3,000,000 in amount, have also been ad- 
mitted to the free list of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

The Chicago and Southern Railroad was 
sold at public auction at Chicago on Thurs- 
day, in pursuance of anorder entered April 
1st in the Federal Court by Judge Drum- 
mond. The road was built about three years 
ago, bya company Called the Chicago, Dan- 
ville, and Vincennes Railway Company, 
which was formed expressly for the purpose. 
The bonds originally issued, and those under 
foreclosure of which, with accrued iuter- 
est at 7 per cent. since 1874, the road was 
sold, amounted to $320,000. 

STATE BONDS were more active and 
generally steady. There were sales of 
Tennessee old bonds at 3914; Missouri 6s 
of 1886 at 104; and Brooklyn 7s, park loan, 
at 103. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS have been in 
large demand, both for the old and new 
issues. The First National Bank on Tues- 
day were in receipt of orders to buy to the 
amount of $1,500,000. The other heavy 
dealers, like Fisk & Hatch and Vermilye, 
are also filling large orders daily. The 
dealings are prominently in the Syndicate 
416 per cents., with other issues active. 
The Syndicate has applied for an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 of 44 per cents., making 





$15,000,000 in all taken under the new 
contract. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 

Bid. Asked. 
United States currenc ge peeencesens 119% 120 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 107% 17% 
United States sixes, leet! coupon. -. 107% 107% 
United States sixes, 1965, new, SEB swass 104 104% 
United States sixes, 1865, cou . 104 104% 
United States sixes, 1867, regis peered. oo 108% Wi 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon...... + 106% 107 
United States sixes, 1868, registered 110 110% 
United states sixes, 1568, coupon...... 4 lls 
United States ten- -forties, registered.. 05% 105% 
United States ten- forties, coupon.. Wwe 106% 
United Stites fives, 188l,reg. . -. 1M W4% 
United states tives, 1X81, coupon. ..... 105% 105% 
United States 48, 1891, regixtered..... 103 13K 
United States 443, 1891, coupon. .. .... lus 103% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 100% wok 
United States tours, 1907, coupon ,,,.., 100% 1005, 





TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $347,118,850 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
jation and $13,448,000 to secure public de- 
posits. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $792,000. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn for the week, $649,000. Nation- 
al bunk circulation outstanding—currency 
notes, $321,626,059; gold notes, $1,482,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year: 









. 1878. 
New YOrk,....-ccscceceses. bar} 617,000 $2,641,000 
Boston.... . ‘ 1.912.000 1.016 ,000 
Philadelphia... .. . 304 210,000 
Miscellaneous....... ....+ * 1131000 1,433,000 
WE 606. ncacccs «ons 85,964,000 $5,400,000 
THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 


large decrease in specie, which is offset 
by the gain in legal tenders. The move- 
ment of the week results in the loss of 
$308,400 in surplus reserve, the banks now 
bolding $17,264,250 in excess of legal re- 
quirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 




















Loans.... 

Specie.... 32,585, 1 

Legal-tenders. 34,983,800 

Total reserve 

ice ired 00 UI 90 Dee... 294.600 
serve requ: ones . 

Surplus............:*s++ 17,800,150 Dec......2" 308,400 

Circulation............. 20,021,300 Inc..,,.... 38,900 


-experience, it is difficult to see 





CITY BANK: STOCKS were quiet. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 




















™ Asked. Bid. Asked, 
America.. _ S hanics’. 13000—C— 
Am’can Exch.. 9854 Mecn’s Bkeg As. 50 — 
Brewers’ & Gro. — Bs M ercantile , —- % 

Cc eaten Nat’nl.. 963¢ 10U erchunts’., 109 =109% 
1) See Mer. Exchange. 72 80 

Commerce....: - See 12 Metropolitan... 115 117% 
Continental... — IN 107-108 

First National. 280 - 2 

Fulto . M5 i 
Firth vavenue * 221% 230 122 
terman Amer, — 89\/P 9u 
— = & Traad’s’ 195% — bit 83 = 84 
7 noe & Leather = _ 


ig A is - 
sanbas ttun. ... 182 — 
Market... ..... — 108 | 

BANK DIVIDENDS.—The National 
Bank of the State of New York will pay a 
dividend of 314 per cent., free of tax, out 
of the earnings of the Jast six months, on 
and after May 10th, The American Ex- 
change Bank will pay a dividend of 3 per 
cent. on the first of May. The Pacific 
Bank will pay a dividend of 23 per cent. on 
the first of May. The City Bank will pay 
a dividend of 5 per cent. on the first of 
May. 

BANK DEPOSITS.—The following fig- 
ures will show the average deposits for 
the week in several of the leading banks 
ot this ay 





. Nicholas.... 75 
ui PROMPT cs cece 140 


pupentene’.. $l 7,900,000 | New York..... $8, 700.000 
i 14,2.0,000 | First National. 8, 300.000 
Fourth National. _ 10,000 |; Am. Exchange 8. 100,000 
hemical..... ... 200,000 | America .. ... 6,600,000 


Met: opulitan .. 9100.00 | Mereusnta..... 6 500,0U0 


Total in ten banks.... ........ ...eree o. me 
In forty-s-ven other DaDKS....... sss. ee. 102,1 00,000 
Total depositsin all, April 27th .,.......... $200,800, 000 


The question suggested by these figures is: 
Would not thecity be just about as well 
served if we had twenty or thirty less banks 
to support? A vast amount of money 
would be saved in rent, taxes, salaries, etc. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 


U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or registered, in all 
denominations. for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if mora favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to turnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail otner issues of Government bonds, tor 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent, bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and “called” five-twenty 
bonds bought at best rates. 

We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
ment bonds, copies of which can be had upon appli- 
cation. 

FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREBT, NEW YORK. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance society, 
OF NEW YORK. 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 


OFFIC ICERS. 

PRESIDENT AND ACTUARY, 
BHEPPARD HOMANS. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 

A. F. WILLMARKRTH, 

Secretary, JOS. P. PENNIN@TON. 
Counsel, Hon. EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 














‘This Society was organized in 1875, for the purpose 
of effecting certain reforms in the plans of life in- 
surance cesigned by its President, Mr. Sheppard 
Homans, with the object of placing the busin. ss on 
a reasonabie and fair basis and of adapting it to the 
real needs,of the people. It has established itself in 
the face of the most trying times ever known, and 
its rapidly increasing list of patrons attests the pop- 
ularity and value of life insurance contracts which 
secure to their holders 4 perfectly fair equivalent for 
every dollar paid under them. The chief reforms it 
has offered may be seen in: 
lst. The Yearly Renewable Plan, by which life insur- 

ance is furnished at its CURRENT +ANNUAL 
COST ; like fire insurance. 

This plan is simple, safe, and economica! and the 
most popular. 
2d. The Ordinary Life and Uniform Premium Plan, 

with the addition of a CASH SURRENDER 
VALUE PLAINLY STIPULATED ON EACH 
POLICY. 

By the fairand simple provisions of these policies 
all uncertainty and perplexity about the present and 
future cost of insurance is removed—the way out 
being as clearly defined as the way in. Io the lightof 
how any prudent 
man can accepta new policy less definite in its pro- 
visions than these now offered by the Provident, or 
neglect the plain duty of insuring. 

Circulars, with rates, may be had on application by 
mail or at the offices of the Society. Information in 
regard to the value and conditions of any Life In- 
surance policies may al?o be had free of charge. 


BOSTON BRANCH OFFICE, 
22 WATER STREET. 
ABRAHAM AVERY, 8. P. WARDWELL, 
Resident Director. Manager 


LD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stookt, evaes BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands ‘unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wisn investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY, address, for circular. “ACTUARY of 
Ka \ Missouri, and Central Ilinois Loan Agency, 
Jacksonville, Ilinois. 





W.& J. Sloane 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Large and Elegant Assortment 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Axminster, Wilton, 
Brussels, and Tapestry 


CARPETING, 


which they offer m NO gedinaly low prices. 


India, Persian, 
Smyrna, Berlin 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


in beautiful designs and superior quality. 


EXTRA HEAVY INGRAINS, 


Novel Styles, 
with borders to match. Very durable and inexpensive 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 


CORTICINE and ng ge 
UsT LAND 


A Large Invoice of FRESH CHINA MATT ING 
in White, Check, and a« varicvty of Fancy Patterns 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Wholesale only at 525 and 527 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN NEW 








STY LES. 





Having opened our new and spacious Warerooms, 
189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 


(two doors above forme r ery yn), with an entirely 
NEW and COMPLETE Si0CK, com iste the 
LARGEST and FINES? ASSORTMEN VEK 
OFFERED AT RETALL, and at 

PRICKS LOWERTHAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 


all having been PREC hased since the recent great 
DECLINE IN VALUES, consisting of 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, ETC, 

FINE VELVET CARPETS, at..... $1 75 

BODY BRUSSELS, at oos.ee, 225 and $1 8. 

TAPESIRY BRUSSELS, at. 75 and upward. 

INGKAIN, All Woot, at. ° 50 and upward. 

INGRAIN, Cotton Warp, at. 35 and upward. 
Ol. CLOTHS, all widths, from 25e. per yard. 
JUST OPENED, AL ARGE INVOICE OF 


TURKISH and PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS, and MATS, ALL SIZES. 


(Our own importation.) 


All the latest novelties in 1) PHOLSTERY GOODS 
LACE CURTAINS, WINDOW SHADHS, ete., etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 AND 191 SIXTH AVENUE, COR, 13TH STREET. 


CARPETS 


RETAILED AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 








VELVET CARPHRTS, from $1.25 per yard. 
BODY BRUSSELS, from $1.20 per yard. 


Tapestry Brussels, 


A LARGE LINE, FROM 70 CENTS UP. 
INGRAINS, from 25 cents per yar¢ 


IMITATION PERSIAN KUGS AND MATS, NEW 
AND VERY DISIRA BL EK GOODS, 


TURKISTAN CARPETS, 


A NOVELTY OF OUR OWN ANuY. ACTURE, IN 
ELEGANT DESIC 


R. BEATTIE & SONS, 


CARPET MANUFACTURE Rs, 
355 CANAL ST., CORNER WOOSTER, NEW YORK. 


LATIMER’S. 


BVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
Ingrains a Specialty. 
201 AND 203 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN. 
Furniture storage. 


SIX WAMSUTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(either Standing or Turn-down), 
THOROUGHL Y ADE, BUT UNLA 


FOR $6 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 


(CUSTOM SHIRT-MAKERS), 








‘NDRIED 





869 Broadway, N. Y¥ 
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THE FALL RIVER RASCALITIES. 


Tue Union Mills Company, at Fall River 
—of which one 8. Angier Chace wus the 
treasurer, and withal a very respectable 
and trustworthy man, as the directors 
thought, but of whom-they now have a 
very different opinion—has collapsed, as 
the consequence of his frauds and embez- 
zlements, amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars, of which these cautious 
directors had not the slightest suspicion 
until the ruin stared them in the face, 
Not to be outdone by Mr. Chace, one Mr. 
Hathaway, who was also thought to be a 
very respectable man and who held the 
office of treasurer of the Border City Mills 
and the Sagamore Mill, at Fall River, con- 
cluded to make himself the biggest thief 
of the two; and for this purpose he hus 
embezzled the funds of the two companies 
to the snug amount of sbout $650,000, 
thereby rendering both bankrupt. Here 
also the directors didn’t dream of the con- 
dition of things, until one bright morning 
they happened to wake up, only to find 
themselves startled with the unwelcome 
news, 

Both of these cases sre analogous, The 
two treasurers had a free ticket todo about 
what they pleased, Both were deemed 
financial experts; and both were so con 
fidently trusted that it was not deemed 
necessary to look into their accounts. Both 
played the ‘‘confidence game” with the 
directors who gave them their positions, 
and whose duty it was to exercise the most 
vigilant watchfulness over their manage- 
ment of affairs. ‘Both have turned out ras- 
cals of the deepest dye; and that they were 
such, and that they were plundering the 
companies to an enormous extent, the 
directors had not the faintest idea until so 
informed by the disastrous result. 

This, in a summary, is the story of these 
huge défalcations at Fall River. Whether 
there are others yet to come we do not 
know. Every one says that the thieving 
defaulters should be handled with the ut- 
most severity of penal law. We hope 
that Massachusetts has law enough in her 
statnte-book to do them full justice. What 
about the directors? There is no law to 
punish them, unless they were actually 
porticipant in the embezzlement; yet their 
stupid and culpable neglect of their proper 
duties justly exposes them to severe cen- 
sure. The man who assumes the office of 
a director in any incorporated eompany, 
and then omits to perform its duties, and 
thus becomes at best a mere figure-head to 
inspire public confidence, practically 
cheats the people. He is not what he 
seems to be or what they take him to be. 
He has no business to hold the office, and 
should at once resign it or mend his 
ways. If he cannot attend to its duties, 
then let him get out of the way, and give 
place to some one who will do so. 

The lesson taught is that the directors of 
banks, savings banks, trust companies, 
ma ufacturing companies, railway com- 
panies, and, indeed, of all incorporated asso- 
ciations should bave some system by which 
it will not be possible for appointees under 
them and subject to their control to carry 
on any plan of fraud without the moral 
certainty of an early detection. This 
would be good for even honest men; and 
it is the only way to protect these associa- 
tions against the unknown rogues who 
wear the guise of honesty. Directors are 
bound to see that their appointees have 
the fewest possible chances for cheating or 
stealing without » speedy exposure. That 
system which allows either to go on for 
years undetected is certainly very loose. 





A NEW WAY a teme INTER- 


Tue city of Charleston, South Carolina, 
having under the authority of law issued 
certain municipal bonds, bearing interest at 
the rate of six per cent., took it into its 
head, by a subsequent ordinance, to im- 
pose a heavy tax upon these bonds, and 
withhold the amount of the tax out of the 
interest as the latter became due. The 
holders of the bonds did not fancy this way 
of receiving their interest, and, hence, ap- 
pealed to the courts to ascertain whether this 
is according to law. The question finally 
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reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and that court has recently decided 
that it is not just the thing for the city of 
Charleston to do. The doctrine of the 
court is that no municipality of the state, 
having made a contract with its creditors, 
can, by an ordinance under the guise of 
taxation, relieve itself from the legal duty 
of performing to the letter all that it has 
promised to these creditors. Hence, the 
tax ordinance of Charleston in applica- 
tion to the bonds in question was declared 
to be void and of no effect. 

Paying debts by taxing them and deduct- 
ing the tax from them will certainly pass 
for a new invention. Let this principle be 
adopted, and nothing would be simpler 
than for those municipalities in the South 
and West that don’t want to pay and don’t 
mean to pay their debts to settle the whole 
account of both principal and interest by a 
free use of the taxing power. It would be 
amusing, if the matter were not so serious, 
to observe the ingenuity of the various 
tricks which have come into vogue as the 
means of repudiation in these latter days. 
We are glad that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has squelched one of them. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue week has developed no increase in 
the demand for dry goods. The move- 
ment from the bands of agents bas been 
moderate, with a large proportion of sales 
shipped from the mills because of the dis- 
criminative freight rates. The jobbing 
trade has been comparatively quiet, with 
some show of activity in particular de- 
partments. The defalcations at Fall River, 
when at first announced, had a tendency to 
unsetile the market; but the effect was 
only temporary. 

Cotton goods have been in steady but 
moderate movement, the demand running 
mostly on seasonable fabrics. Prices re- 
main steady, though there is some disposi- 
tion on the part of agents to place certain 
makes ‘‘on memorandum,” which shows 
that stocks are accumulating. 

The shipments of domestics to foreign 
ports for the week have been considerably 
larger than at our last review, reaching 
4,212 packages from this port and 119 pack- 
ages from Boston, making 4,332 packages 
for the week, and for the expired portion of 
the year 2 total of 29,948 packages, valued 
at $1,877,973, against 32,331 packages, 
valued at $2,295,740, for 1877, as compared 
with 28,787 packages, valued at $2,328,047, 
for 1877. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in fair to good request. Four-yard and 
light browns were fairly steady, while there 
was a tendency toward lower figures on 
some makes of fine and heavy browns. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are 
without improvement. The demand is 
light and the market dull. 

Corset jeans were still in good request. 
The selections are frequent and the demand 
comes from nearly all markets. 

Cottonades were less active, the demand 
being chiefly for reorders of small assort- 


ments. 
Ducks were in active request for all col- 


ored grades, with many particular makes 
sold to arrive. 

Ginghams were in continued steady de- 
mand, with some discrimination being 
shown in favor of the newest styles in 
Knickerbocker and Bourette effects lately 
introduced in the market 

Printing-cloths have shown less business 
than for some time past. Buyers and sell- 
ers are apart in their views and transac- 
tions were few and light. The failures of 
the Border City and Sagamore Mills, of 
Fall River, on Monday excited the market 
somewhat; but the effect was only tempo- 
rary. Quotations are unchanged. Extra 
and standard 64x64 cloths range from 88c., 
easy terms, to 3 8-16c., cash; and for 56x60 
cloths the price asked is from 3c. to 2%c. 

Prints are in somewhat better feeling, 
though no large movement has taken place. 
Small selections of all attractive styles and 
colors have been frequent and made up a 
very good trade. 

Wide prints were in fair request. 

Lawns and organdies were more active. 
Small reassortments were frequent from all 
directions. 

Dress goods have been in good move- 


have been taken largely for all markets 
and seasonable shades have done partic- 
ularly well. 
Woolen goods have been irregular. The 
closing out of spring weights at low figures 
continues to some extent. The opening of 
several popular makes of heavy goods has 
increased the supply and they have re- 
ceived fair attention, Buyers are very 
cautious in their operations and are evi- 
dently in no hurry to begin preparations 
for fall business. 
Fancy cassimeres have been in light de- 
mand. Heavy grades were offered in greater 
variety. There was a good deal ef look- 
ing and some buying, though sales were 
mostly small. 
Worsted coatings have been in fair 
business, principally in way of orders for 
later delivery. The offerings by agents 
were large and the styles excellent. The 
openings of fall lines have generally taken 
lace. 
. Sounceatings are taking considerable at- 
tention, though sales have not been large. 
Satinets have been in fair request. 
Kentucky jeans are dull. 
Foreign goods have been in comparatively 
light movement from first hands, and the 
jobbing trade only fair to good in some de- 
partments, There is no settled demand for 
any class of goods, though for fabrics and 
tissues of a summer character there is a 
moder ite request, 
Silks were taken to a fair extent io 
medium to fine-grade blacks, while colored 
silks in choice shades continue in steady 
demand. 
Linens and white goods continue quiet. 
Tne imports for the week have been 
$895,846; and tie total thrown on the mar- 
ket, $1,196,793. 


LACES 
AND TRIMMING LACES. 


RICH ASSORTMENT, IMMENSE VARIETY, 


at Moderate Prices. 


AT Sew &o 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE, S9thand 10th STS. 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS, 
EK. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets, WN. Y. 


Straw Goods. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES TO SELECT 
FROM. 
NO ASSORTMENT 
TO BE COMPARED WITH OURS 
IN THIS CITY. 


LOWEST PRICES FOR QUALITY, UNDOUBTED- 








New Styles Daily 


MANUFACTURED BY US. 
FIVE casts OF OPRNED. GOODS, JUST 


PROMENADE HATS. 30c., a 50¢c., fie. The , 95e. 
NOVELTIES in FRENCH CHiPs, \' %5e., 95e., 


1.25, up. 
DOMESTIC Sites 4%, 50c. 
LEGHORN dag oad pos  MISR ES ‘ANb LADIES, 


SUNSHINE, ‘iTatia. 2 25, oh 40, and 60 cents. 
ATTA and SAILOR HATS, lic., l5c., 21c., 2¢., 


sae Bonnets 
and Round Hats 


BRR oe NEW STYLES from Tic., 85c., $1, 
vey la ULIN DESIGN AND TEXTURE, 
* , to $5. 


MAGNIFICENT, $5, $7.50, $9, $10, to $15. 


Mourning Hats, 


$1.50, $1.75. $2, $2.50, $3, to $8. 


OYS’ AND YOUTH’S Hats “— Caps, new styles, 
we ne 25c., 35c., 45c., 50c., 75c., 


HATS AND oe 
TO MATCH 


Boys’ Suits. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


Nos. 309, 311, 8111¢ Grand St.; 
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E. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND AND ALLEN STS., W. Y, 
Sacques and Dolmans, 


LADIES’ SERGE SACQUES, #3.50 to $35. 
LADIES’ CASHMERE SACQUES, $4.50 to $38. 
HANDSOME GROS-GRAIN SILK DOLMANS, $10 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


7 he PLAIN ALPACA SUITS, NEW COLORS. 
FINER QUALITY, WITH PLAITINGS, etc., $4.85. 
GRAY MIXED DE BEIGE SUITS, $6.50. 

THE ALHAJA CLOTH, NEW GOOvS, IN HAND- 
8OME POLONAISE OR 3-PIECE SUIT, TRIMMED 
wit — AND HANDSOME FRINGE, 87.50. 


BARGA 
ao mn GOODS, PRICES RANGING FROM $15 
to 


HANDSOME LINE OF 


SILK SUITS. 


PRICES RANGING FROM $12.50 TO $150. 
Our goods are ali new and well made. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION . 
TO A FINK BLACK $18.75. 
SILK SUI, 3 PIECES, 
THE LONECERA DRESS GOODS. 86, 
THE COMPUKSTO DRESS GOODS ; 
THE KLOFKE ETKANGE Ditties GOODS, Ibe. 
THE CAMLEN CLOTH 
HE TIGKTTEC 
Mee Le TILLBOL SILA DES A'T S0c. TO Se. 


FULL LINE OF NEW BILK, Wool Bouretter, and 
SUMMER ALPACAS. 


BLACK DRESS 6000S. 


BLACK ALI-Wot 42. 
DOUBLEFOLD CASHMERES, | 


48-INCH BLACK ALL-WOOL FRENCH 
CASHMEKRES, 


95c. 


Bt. AG K AL rAcse 
AG ‘LOTH, 80e. 
THEA. CLOTH, 50c. 


BLAC KC EVE CLOTH, 45e 
BLACK bOMBAZINE, SILK and WOOL, $1. 


A NEW MATERIAL FOR MOURNING. 


Called the Luto Pano, 
38-INCH WIDE, %c. YARD. 


750 PIECES DRESS SILKS. 


GREATEST congo bad OFFERED. 


geo Bt SILKS at 48c., She , 55c., Me., G5e., T5c., 85e., 
1 

COLORS, ALL SHADES, at 63c., G¥c., T5e., 
EXAMINEOUR 


ONE-DOLLAR DRESS SILKS. 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT, BY STAND- 
ARD MANUFACTURERS. 
150 PLECES 


STRIPE AND CHECK SILKS, 


FROM 48c., 55c., 59c., 69e., T5c., 85e. up. 


85e., He. 


4 OODS, EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS, 
NEW. StL FRINGES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, BU’ T- 
eu 


Catalogue and Price List, 


containing over 500 Illustrations, sent 
free on application. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
TENDED TO. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand Streets 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66,63, AND 70 ALLEN ST. 


es 





FLOWER CoO. 
IMPORTERS 


nh French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
oT Renee Trimmiugs, Bridal Appointments and 
Veils, Fioral Garoitures for Ball and Evening Cos- 
tumes, 
: “ Arranged to Order.” 


INIERES, V ASKS, and BASKETS filled with 

pewutiful Tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, a 

“Specialty.” lo the trade and institutions a dis- 
count. Orders by mail receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
“THE ARTIFICIAL FLOWER GUIDE.” 
A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE, 
finely illustrated, containing 48 pages of highly in- 
terecting re ading-matter on the 


TOILETTE 
AND 


ARTIFIOIAL FLOWER DECORATION. 


Also Catalogue and Price-Lists of the latest 


Novelties. 
For onle by Newsdealers generally, or sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt of 20 cents, by addressing 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO, 


4 doors west of University Place, N. Y 
pana: EWENS STELN, Proprietor. 
9RUE DE “ CLERY, PARIS. 


SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 








oF 
Cutter's Abdowinal 


Belt Dr=wers. 
Corner Broadway an 
Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 














ment. The better class of worsted goods 


Nos. 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen 8t 
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SOUTH CAROLINA DEBT. 





WE take pleasure in giving the last legis- 
lature of South Carolina the credit of hav- 
ing done the fair thing in respect to a 
portion of the bonded debt of the state. It 
passed an act establishing a Court of Claims, 
consisting of three judges, which is to meet 
at Columbia, on the 6th of May, and giving 
to the court ‘“‘jurisdiction to hear and 
determine any case or cases made up or 
brought to test the validity of any of the 
consolidated bonds, coupons and certificates 
of stock, or of any of the various classes of 
them mentioned in the report of the bond 
commissioners as resting on vouchers not 
issued in accordance with law, and author- 
ized to be consolidated by the act of the 
Gencral Assembly approved December 22d, 
1873.” The decisions of this court may by 
either party be carried by appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the state, and thence to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The entire amount of these consolidated 
bonds and certificates outstanding is $4,- 
896,290; and of this amount $1,577,835 was 
pronounced valid by the bond commission- 
ers, and on this the state is paying the 
interest. All the other consolidated bonds 
and certificates, amounting to $2,818,455, 
were, in the opinion of the commissioners, 
either wholly or partially invalid; and 
these are the claims which the holders 
thereof are authorized to present to the 
Court of Claims. The dispute between 
these holders and the state will thus be 
submitted to judicial arbitration. 

This method of settlement is just and 
fair to both parties. South Carolina might 
huve availed herself of her sovereignty 
as a state, and refused to appear as a de- 
fendant in the courts of the state or of the 
United States upon the suit of her own 
citizens or that of the citizens of other 
states. This was her constitutional right. 
Yet she has chosen to waive the right, and 
create a court for the special purpose of 
judicially testing the legal questions in dis- 
pute, securing the right of appeal to either 


‘ party. There is no taint of repudiation in 


this measure. It is honorable and above- 
board, and ought to be, as we presume it 
will be, satisfactory to all the hondholders. 
The example is one that should be imi- 
tated by every state inthe Union. It being 
true that no state can, in its own courts 
and against its own consent, be sued by its 
own citizens, and further true that no state 
can be sued in the courts of the United 
States by the citizens of another state 
or by the citizens or subjects of a for- 
eign state, then every state, from a simple 
sense of justice and equity, ought to pro- 
vide a court in which it may be sued by its 
own citizens or by the citizens of other 
states or of foreign states. This is what 
South Carolina has done to meet the exi- 
gencies of a special case; yet the principle 
is by no means limited to that case. It is 
good inany case and should be universally 
applied in all the states. The Government 
of the United States has created a Court of 
Claims, in which it may be sued; and this is 
just what every state should do. It can 
sue its own citizens or the citizens of other 
states; and it should open the door for be- 
ing sued by tbese citizens. Such a rule 
adopted by the states would largely put an 
end to the system of state repudiation by 
legislative action or legislative omissions, 





CALIFORNIA’S STANDARD. 


Tue San Francisco Alta expresses the 
Opinion that California, as she has hitherto 
done, will continue to stand by gold in all 
her commercial transactions. We quote as 
follows: 


“We think we can safely assert that 
California will stand by gold in her com- 
mercial transactions so long as it is a lawful 
money in the United States. Itis preferred 
because it is the only unfluctuating, the 
Only undepreciated currency, the only legal 
tender recognized by all civilized nations, 
aod because it could not be abandoved 
Without a violation of the public faith and 
Private rights. 

‘The general sentiment of our state con- 
tioues to sustain the Specific Contract Act, 

Principle of which, after its adoption 
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by our legislature, was accepted by the 
United States Supreme Court. No bank or 
insurance company, no reputable merchant, 
no business man of any prominence in Cal- 
ifornia took advantage of the opportunity 
to pay with greenbacks large debts con- 
tracted on the gold basis; for it was per- 
fectly understood that whoever committed 
such a fraud could never have a good name 
among us. The fear of permanent business 
ostracism and social disgrace outweighed 
all the advantages of immediate: profit. 
With such an experience in the times of 
greenback inflation we enter upon silver 
inflation. The temptation to pay with 
Treasury notes was much stronger than 
with silver, because the supply of those 
was abundant and the discount upon them 
much greater. 

‘‘One of the most important questions 
raised by the Silver Act is whether it will 
endanger the rights of the depositors in 
the savings banks, In our opinion, it will 
not. The banks make all their loans with 
express stipulations for payment in gold, 
and these contracts have the guaranty of 
the Constitution and cannot be set aside by 
any Federal legislation. So long as the 
banks get gold they will pay it to their 
depositors; and any bank which should 
try to take advantage of a depositor by 
paying silver would be closed by a run 
within 24 hours. The commercial banks, 
insurance companies, and other institutions 
doing a large business in money contracts 
are influenced by similar considerations, 

‘In our opinion, the Silver Act does not 
affect the currency of the state and county 
treasuries of California. The state has a 
right to fix the material in which taxes 
shall be paid, and might demand them in 
wheat or dried apples, if it saw fit. The 
requirement of gold coin is or should be 
beyond the reaco of federal interference. 
Possibly changes might be made in the 
Revenue Act, with advantage. We want 
no petty gain for the moment, with vast 
loss by injuring our credit for all future 
time; no repudiation.” 


Should the state and the people in their 
business transactions act upon the prin- 
ciples here stated, then, whatever may be 
the fate or the effects of the silver-dollar 
scheme elsewhere, California will stand 
upon gold and proceed, accordingly, just 
as if the silver dollar had no existence. 
Contracts will be made in gold and the 
taxes of the state will be collected and paid 
out in gold; and the only silver in general 
use will be subsidiary coin. There is no 
doubt that any state has a right to adopt 
such a policy, and that banks and business 
men in all their transactions have the same 
right, since gold, as well as silver, is a 
legal tender. The simple declaration that 
a given coin shall be a legal tender does 
not compel the people to use it, when they 
have the option of using another coin that 
equally possesses this character in law. 
The United States notes were declared to 
be a legal tender, and this declaration ap- 
plied to California, as well as to the other 
states; and yet they have never been prac- 
tically treated as the standard of value in 
that state. There has been no suspension 
there of specie payments, and, of course, 
there can be no resumption. Gold, and 
not legal-tender notes, has been the money 
of use; and the same fact may be con- 
tinued. 





“GO WEST, YOUNG MEN.” 





Tue City of New York is now over- 
crowded with idle young men, seeking 
easy places, which they cannot find. There 
are no vacancies; indeed, the number of 
unemployed clerks, it is believed, is con- 
stantly intreasing. Merchants, bankers, 
and corporations are steadily reducing ex- 
penses. Hundreds and thousands of clerks 
are being discharged, and other thousands 
are obliged to submit to a reduction of 
salary. The whole trade of the city is 
conducted on too high a rate of expenses. 
Rents are constantly falling, goods are 
falling, and almost everything called assets 
is depreciating. Merchants and manufac- 
turers find their trade diminishing, their 
profits diminishing, and their capital 
steadily diminishing also. The latter fact 
scares them and constantly stares them in 
the face. We shall before long, probably, 

get ‘‘ down to hard-pan,” and canthen look 

for more prosperous times. The following 
from a daily paper will show that we are 

dealing with stern facts: 

‘How 1r Gors.—The magnitude of the 

army of the unemployed was curiously 

illustrated the other day. A bank in this 

city advertised for two or three clerks, and 

the applications numbered nearly five thou- 

sand—most of the applicants being compe- 

tent bookkeepers and accountants, thrown 

out of work by the hard times.” 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





MONDAY EVENING, April 29th, 1878. 

PRINTS. 
Albion ..... ....... 53¢/Mallory........... 6 
Allens..........++ 5 anchester........ bY 
American.......... 534) Merri ae 5g 
Arnold .......2..+5 54¢|Ortental.......... 5ig 
Cocheco, L........ © TR as dwaceccces 5i¢ 
Dunnells........ . 5 |Richmond. ....... 54 
Freeman.. ....... 5 |S8impson’s Mourn’g -6 
Garner &Co...... 5 (Sprague........... 5 
Gloucester....... - — |Wamsutta........ 4 
Hamilton ......... — |Washington..... «a OG 
Hartel .......0.005 5 

GINGHAMB. 
Amoskeag......... 914 Lancaster.......... 9 
Belfast ..........++ 9 |Namaske.......... 8i¢ 
Bates........0000+ . 9 |Renfrew .......... 9 
Glasgow.......... 9 jSouthwark........ 7% 

















wom, F....... 73¢|Laconia...... 
Amosgeag,........ 834|Lyman, H 
sa. ecccce : ee ye 
a 
(918 JONES. 1340 
NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. o Vc MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. ie a Fancy Goons, 
SHAWIS. a ° ° a HOSIERY 
SUITS. o- ” a Laces, 
‘ JONES °.. 
x x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue. 
AND 


Nipeteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








x x 
o a 


°, JONES -° 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 0 CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 o DOMESTICS. 




















Atlantic, A 44 8 Lawrence, uL...... 6% 
ee 2S ye ee ote 
“ Pp, 446 « XX.... 7% 
XXX. 9 
an, E, 44 7% 
assachusetts : 
Wb stecece Liye 4 
Pade ade . 6 
, 644 
a 5 
Standard. 7% 
edford, 44 7% 
8 {Nashua, O, 33-in.. 7 
Hs) «Be aOin., ae 
“ 2. 836 
ig] W,48-in.. 1136 
44 6 |Newmarket, A..... 6% 
76 eee Oe 
Ww 44 61, “ 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... vor 
“ “  R.. 8% Pepperell, | eae 7% 
« - 1% . Micaeaes 
Continental, C...... ri¥4 iy ) ae 6} 
7 Whine | eo 6 
Dwight, > a 5% “ 7-414 
ie Crereee 6%: * 84 16 
« Becacecee 6% si 94 18 
Exeter, A, 6% - 10-4 21 
“ 7-8 6% Pequot, Biccceccess 8 
Great Falls, 8..... ee  Mitawccves 9 
“ ic Bit  Wisksnsaxs 12 
bas E..... 7%'Pittefield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 |Pocasset: 
a Masces 6 Canoe, 48 
“ Wis | a aie 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d, & | 1 ee By) 
«“ "XXX.. 8/Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 8 (Stark, A........... 8 
“ OP T iceccisccess 1 
Indian Orchard: Swift River ....... 6% 
ee 8|Tremont, CC...... 6 
EE. ....... 74%) Utica, 44 10 
ee 6%) “ 9-4 2246 
a 6y| * 104 25 
Laconia, AA....... 744 Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
ee Beccwaaes 7 “ 36-in.. 78 
“ Deccecce ve7 4 bs 40-in 11 
- Maneaaaaa 6% - 48-in.. 123¢ 
Langley, A........ 7 |Waltham, P ...... ll 
” Bt d. 7% oy 94 18 
Laurel, D.........+ 7% - 10-4 20 
© Becee coco 746 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, +4 1146 
AA, 44 9 |Lonsdale, 4 7% 
L +4 8 “  Cambric,44 124¢ 
Amoskeag, A, 44 8%|Masonville. 44 9 
ia Z, 7-8 6% Maxwell, +4 11 
Bay Mills. 4 9 “ Linen Finish 1214 
Bartlett,A 44 9 |N. Y. Mills, 44 11% 
Ballou&S8on, 44 7 |New Market,A,44- 84 
“ “" 30-in 64; » ae 
BOO, B..ccccccccse 74|Nashua, E, 44 8} 
a 5%) P, 42-in.. 104¢ 
OO Wiasiescauas 10%} 45-in. .113¢ 
© Qiccccccssacs 6 |Pepperell, 6-4 14 
Blackstone,AA44 73¢' - 7-4 16 
Blackstone Aiver.. 714 “ 84 18 
Cabot, 7-8 64 « 94 21 
« 44 7% he 10-4 23 
¢  42im....... 10 ‘Red Bank, 4 6% 
“« §#@in....... 11 - 7-8 6 
Canoe, 34 4 /|Slaterville, +4 7 
Clinton, CCC..4-4 934) - 7-8 54 
as C, 44 6¢/Tuscarora, 44 11 
Dwight: _ Nonpareil : 
Cambric. 44114 4113 
Linen Finish. .14 « 5-4 15 
Forestdale, 44 8 ba 64 18 
Fruit of the Loom : = 8-4 2236 
44 8% v5 9-4 25 
Fearless 44 Th “ 10-4 274¢ 
Green, G, 44 6 |Wauregan, No. 1..10 
Great Falls, 8..... 644;/Wamsutta, 44 11}¢ 
eo © ec 76 - 5-4 1546 


Williamsville, 4-4 104¢ 
« 6 6 AA... 844|White Rock, 44 9 




















UPHOLSTERY. o A oO CARPETS. 


- o6U€dOd 
FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods 
Fancy Gootls, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, etc. 
Ct?" Spring and Summer Goods now open- 
ing. Great vartety and baruains through- 
r 


out the house, All Orders wil! receive prompt 


attention, Samples and Catalogues «sent 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th 8t. 


MABABOUT FRINGES, 


MIXED SHADES. 
CLOTH EMBROIDERIES for SPRING DOLMANS 
EMBROIDERY ON NET FOR GRENADINES. 


TORCHON LACES, RUSSIAN LACES AND SETS 
TATTING LACE SCARFS ANDSETs, 
SASH RIBBONS FROM 40c. UP. 
HAMBURG EDGINGS, NEW DESIGNS, LOW 
PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & (0,, 


14th Street and 6th Avenue. 


NOTWITHSTANDING ALL THE SPECIAL 
SALKs IN THE CIirY, WE CONTINUE TO SELL 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


WENTY PER CENT. LOWER THAN ANY 
OTHER HOUSE. 


WECONTINUE TO SELL 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


TWENTY PER CENT. LOWER THAN ANY 
OTHER HOUSE, FOR THE REASON THAT WE 
MAKE IT OURSELVES, A CAN REVAIL IT 
FOR LESS THAN OUK COMPETITORS PAY FOR 


T. 
WE GUARANTEE OUR PRICES ON THESE 
GOODs. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
GREAT SLAUGHTER IN 


CHINA MATTINGS. 


Yard wide, WHITE, lic., l6c., 18¢., 
yard and upward. 


-RED CHECK, 
yard wide, l6c., 18c., and 20c. per yard and upward. 

s 
Fancy Mattings, 
%7c., Wec., and 82c. per yard and upward. Embracing 


over 100 patterns, at from 20 to 40 per cent. less than 
last year’s prices. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE 60,’S 


“STANDARD” 
AMERICAN-MADE, 
HAND-SEWING 


NEEDLES. 
SUPERIOR in Temper, 
BEAUTIFUL in Finish, 


AND IN ALL RESPECTS 
THE BEST EVER MADE. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE €O., 


JONES. 

















and 2c. per 
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2 THOUSANDS 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Tux demand for this magnificent Pre- 
Orders are 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 











mium continues unabated. 


tion of the country 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it 1s also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so largeas now. Other diction- 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or . 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 

» and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 


therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands, in 
stead of hundreds, of these letters, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


WINFIELD, Onto, April 12th, 1878. 
The Worcester Dictionary was received to- 
day, unsullied. I can assure you I appreciate 
the gift. It is handsomely and durably bound 
and in every respect far exceeds what I ex- 
pected to see. How you can afford to give 
such a valuable premium in connection with a 
paper of such rare meritas THE INDEPENDENT, 
upon the conditions you offer them, I cannot 
uoderstand. Tur INDEPENDENT gives strong 
and, I think, healthful food to an irquiring 
and cultivated mind; and is well worth all it 
costs, to say nothing about the Dictionary. 
Everybody ought to bave this Dictionary, and 
there are but few who could uot obtain one 
upon such easy terms as now offered. Please 
accept my hearty thanks for the Dictionary. 
. E. J. COLLINS. 
ANN Anpor, Micu., April 9th, 1878. 
Worcester came this morning. It was exact- 
ly what I expected, and I expected it to be 
perfect. I showed it to several friends, who 
could hardly believe that 80 valuable a book 
could be so eatily obtained. But I bad received 
five premiums before, and every one had been 
all that any man could ask. I don’t always 
agree with THE INDEPENDENT, of course, for I 
don’t edit it; but out of seven religious papers 
that I pay forand read I consider it much the 
most valuable in variety of subjects and ability 
of treatment, fullness of departments, and 
strength of contributors. I should take {t just 
the same without any premium, and if you can 
afford itl am certainly very much obliged at 
having my money more than returned. 
R. B. POPE, Pastor M. EF. Church. 





NiLes, Micu., April 16th, 1878. 
The Dictionary received io perfect order; 
in style and finish exceeding my highest an- 
ticipations. In the exuberance of delight, I 
was led to exclaim: ‘Long live Tue INpE- 
PENDENT and abundant prosperity and happi- 
ness attend the proprietor and conductor of 
that valuable family paper!” 8. B. FINLEY. 


Parsons, Kan., April 15th, 1878. 
Yours, with receipt, is at hand; also the Dic- 
tionary. Would that I could put your valuable 
paper and Dictionary in tue bands of every 
thinking man. A. M. YELLOW. 


ALToonA, Pa., March 11th, 1878. 
The “ Dictionary’? came safely to hand yes- 
terday. Itis just what I have been needing 
for some time. 
I showed one man THE INDEPENDENT, and 
asked for his subscription; but, after examining 
it, he refused, because, be said, he had decided 
to send $9 for three years’ subscription, and se- 
cure your valuable premium for himself. 

JESSE 8. STONE. 


LAWRENCEBURGH, IND., March 30th, 1878. 

I acknowledge the receipt of Worcester’s 
Dictionary sent me as a present for the pay- 
ment of three years’ subscription to Tuer IN- 
DEPENDENT in advance. The book is satisfac- 
tory in every respect and I wonder bow you 
can afford to furnish it on such terms, 

F. ADKINSON. 
Syracusg, N. Y., April 12th, 1878, 

Delay in acknowledging receipt of the Dic- 
tionary was not for want of high appreclation 
of its value. It came promptly, in good order. 
Considering, as we do, that you give in THE 
INDEPENDENT full value for the money, we re- 
gard the Dictionary as a valuable present, for 
which please accept thanks from 

B. H. CULVER. 
Inp1ANA Co., Pa., April 6th, 1878. 

The Dictionary came to band in due time, 
and I can richly say that it is one grand and 
noble volume, a highly appreciated and hearti- 
ly welcomed present, indeed, Therefore, 1 am 
entirely satisfied in every way, and you will 
please accept many thanks for the same. 

A. B. CLARK. 
Owosso, Micu., April 23d, 1878. 

The. Dictionary is at hand. Mapy thanks for 
so valuable a premium. It supplies the place 
of amuch needed wantin our office. Hoping 
such liberal premiums as are given by THE 
INDEDENDENT Will bring liberal returns, we 
remain your subscribers, 

DEWEY & STEWART. 


Bucyrus, O., April 4th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to band to-day. This 
is the grandest premium out. Let no one 
speak of ‘‘Chromos”’ after this. We are more 
than pleased with your gift, for such truly it 
fs. Please accept many thanks. 
J. H. SHERRARD, Pastor of Pres. Church. 


ATHOL, Mass., April 20th, 1878. 

I am delighted with the Dictionary, which 
came to-day in good order. When you offer as 
a premium a good house in your city, witha 
* brown-stone front,’ or a good farm near it, 
I shall be only too happy to improve the op- 
portunity to move my residence somewhat 





nearer to you. E. E. THORPE, 


Rep Wine, Mrixn., April 18th, 1878, 
The Worcester’s Unabridged tbis day re- 
ceived by express. I find it all that you and 
vox populi claim forit. Like THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, which has been my standard home paper 
for many years, it is a valuable and almost in- 
dispensable appendage to any intelligent fami- 
ly. Shall gladly recommend others to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to secure both 

on the favorable terms you offer. 

F. W. HOYT. 

Dover, N. H., March i5th, 1878, 
The Dictionary arrived a few days ago, in 
good condition. thank you that you sent it 
80 promptly. I consider it the most valuable of 
any premium you have given. [ need not, 
therefore, multiply words to expatiate upon its 
intrinsic worth and value, for it is inexpressibly 
valuable, Suflice it to say tbat Iam abundant- 
ly satisfied with the Dictionary. And in regard 
to THE INDEPENDENT, allow me, in closing, to 
say that I have been a constant reader and sub- 
scriber of this invaluable paper more than (20) 
twenty years, and [ like it better now than ever, 

A. G. FENNER, M.D. 

KEOKOK, [A., April 18th, 1878. 
The Dictionary has arrived and is all that I 
expected. We are very much pleased. I 
have taken THE INDEPENDENT about twenty- 
three years, and have never liked it better 
than the present year. My family all thank 

you for the valuable present. H. SEYMOUR. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 15th, 1878, 
I have received your elegant premium 
(Worcester’s Dictionary), and feel very rich 
after making euch a bargain—$19 00 worth for 
$9.00. Please accept my beartiest thanks. 
MARY WARD. 
BaLDWINSVILLE, N. Y., March 25th, 1878. 
The paper came promptly after it was 
ordered; aud three or four days since came 
the Dictionary, in good order. The book is all 
that one could ask for. I had a copy of 
“ Webster’s Unabridged,’’ but determined to 
improve this favorable opportunity to secure 
a copy of ‘t Worcester’’ while it could be ob- 
tained ‘‘without money and without price.” 
The wonder to me is that everybody does not 
improve the present opportunity to secure a 
priceiess volume without cost, A. H. TOLL. 


GARLAND, ME., March 29th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came yeéterday all right. 
Am very much pleased with it. 
H. B. THAYER. 
West CHARLTON, N. Y., April 10th, 1878. 
The Dictionary is at hand, in perfect order. 
Externally, is just as you represented it to be— 
all right; internally, the reputation of the 
author {s suffictent.. I consider it a valuable 
acquisition to my library. 
Dr, F. A. YOUNG, 
TRENTON, Onto, April 11th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came safely to hand, and is a 
treasure in more ways than one. It is in the 
family of a friend, where itis thoroughly ap- 
preciated and will be frequently consulted. 
Accept thanks of all concerned. 
CHESTER BRIGGS. 


Mi. Sprines, Ky, April 2d, 1878, 
The Dictionary came to hand in good con- 
dition. It is much better than I thought it 
would be. Am wel: pleased with it. As to THE 
INDEPENDENT, it puts in appearance regularly 
every week, and meets with a cordial reception 
from both old and young. I take pleasure in 
telling the people of my vicinity your unpar- 
alleled offer in regard to the Dictionary and 
paper. J.C. OWEN, 
RockForD, ILL , April 4th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand this morning, 
It is indeed all you claim for it and entirely 
satisfactory. C. L. ROBINSON. 


ConEWANGO, N. Y., April 13th, 1878. 
The Dictionary reached me in due time and 
in good order. It in every respect answers 
your description. I have made a good bar- 
gain, and I trust you will not be the loser. 
Rev. A. D. OLDS. 


SouTHLAND COLLEGE, HELENA, ARK., ' 
April 15th, 1878. 


Your Dictionary has been received. I am 
very well pleased with it. B. F. CHACE. 


TURMAN’S CREEK, IND., March 30th, 1878. 

I have received the preniium, Worcester’s 
Dictionary, and am exceedingly well pleased 
with it. We have taken Tak INDEPENDENT for 
fifteen years or more and we consider it a 
household treasure. AMY E, BADGER. 


Byron, ILu., April 1st, 1878. 
The Dictionary that you sent me as a pre- 
mium came quicker than I expected, and in 
good order and perfect in every respect. Is 
better than I expected. We are very much 
pleased with it. Don’t see how you can afford 





it. G. 8. PRESTON. 
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ALBION, Micu., April 12th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to haud in gocd time 
from sending the order, and in excellent con- 
dition. As a present to iuduce subscribers 
for a paper it has no equal. I esteem it asa 
very valuable keepsake for the twenty years I 
have read THE INDEPENDENT. The Washing- 
ton Letters and the Boston Lectures by 
Joseph Cook I cousider worth very much 
more than the price of the paper. I advise 
others to do as I have donz. Many thanks for 


the Dictionary. And I remain yours, 
Dr. H. VAN OSTRAND., 


Erie, Pa., March 14th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand in due time ; 
and I am very well pleased with it, being just 
what Iexpected. And that is just what you 
represent it to be. You must be aware that I 
am an admirer of THE INDEPENDENT, 48 I have 
taken it foralong time. My reason for taking 
it is that I believe it to contain more anda 
better class of reading than any other paper 
published. I assure you that I appreciate the 


Premium, and expect to take the paper for the 
next three years. W. L, CLEVELAND. 


Troy, N. Y., April 8th, 1878. 
Dictionary received in perfect condition. 
‘* Wonders will never cease.’’ Your premium, 
the Dictionary, with THE INDEPENDENT is one, 
That thousands are calling for it is not surpris- 
ing to those who know THE INDEPENDENT and 
haveseen the Dictionary. Would hope that 
thousands more may avail themselves of your 
liberality. Asto workmanship, “ it is a thing 


of beauty,’’ every way creditable to the pub- 
lishers. ALEX’R HISLOP. 


NorwaLk, Ou10, April 12th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand last week, in 
prime order, and gives entire satisfaction. I 
have been a subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
a good many years, and received some valuable 
premiums before; but this is the best of all. 


Accept my hearty thavks and best wishes. 
H. P. TYLER. 


SLOANSVILLE, N. Y., April 15th, 1878. 
Received the Dictionary all in perfect order. 
Many thanks for so valuable a gift. It is truly 
a very handsome book—all that it was claimed 
to be. A gentleman in this place who bad re- 
cently obtained Webster’s thought it a jewel 
(large size); but when we received Worcester’s 


be was very anxious to trade. 
JOHN I. HOAG. 


Watkins, N. Y., April 13th, 1878. 
Worcester’s received in good condition, just 
six days from order. Accept many thanks. It 
isallO. K. Long live Tut [NDEPENDENT and 


its able corps of correspondents. 
L. H. BRADLEY. 


GILEAD, Conn., April 3d, 1878, 
The premium Dictionary received in good 
order last week. [have examined it carefully, 
and thiok it fully equals the recommendations 
given. I think it truly a valuable premium, 
and feel confident that you will have the satis- 
faction of seeing the subscription-list of THE 
INDEPENDENT increase rapidly and substantial- 
ly. I have taken THE INDEPENDENT many 
years, and think it the best paper in America 


and quite indispensable in the family. 
WM. T. WARNER. 


PARNASSUS, WESTMORELAND Co., PaA.. 
April 17tb, 1878. 


With pleasure I can report that THE INDE- 
PENDENT came promptly. I find it to be a very 
instructive and scholarly journal. ‘ The Dic. 
tionary’? came also in due time and tn excel- 
lent condition ; and for its comprehensiveness, 
clearness of type, and style of binding it far 


exceeds my anticipation. 
B. L. CALHOUN, M. D. 


ANDOVER, Mass., April 10th, 1878. 
The Dictionary bas reached me. Am very 
much pleased with it. The paper on which it 
is printed is most excellent. Itis the general 
opinion here that in spel/ing and pronunciation 
Worcester’s Dictionary has no equal. I com- 


mend it most heartily. Very a 
F. H. KASSON. 


TREMONT, Pa., March 15th, 1878. 

I received your magnificent Premium, Wor 
cester’s Dictionary, a few days ago, and 
it is io every respect satisfactory. THE INDE- 
PENDENT gives also perfect satisfaction to the 
subscribers which I have sent you, and we 


are all pleased with it. 7 my thanks. 
GEO. Y. LEHR, M. D. 


Manitowoc, Wis., March 16th, 1878. 
Dictionary just received in fine condition. 
It is highly satisfactory. No family should 
neglect to avail itself of your proffered valua- 
ble premium, as your excellent paper is well 


worth the subseription price, without the Dic 
tionary. MRS. D. F. WALDO. 


ToLEpOo, O., March 7th, 1878. 
Worcester’s beautiful Dictionary is received 
in perfect order and gives full satisfaction. 
have received many of your premiums, and all 
first-class. think Tus INDEPENDENT the best 





1 blished, after taking it fifttee® 
ra raptigarctnamens ‘A. BAILEY. 
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Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor witt ge to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard 
and wul answer confidentially, by mau, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE LAW OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


Tue State of California has a new non- 
forfeiture law regarding the surrender of 
life insurance policies. That is, it is a new 
law to the State of California, but an old 
matter which has been adopted by the state 
fora law. Itis Elizur Wright’s combina- 
tion of a savings bank and a life insurance 
company, which has been before the pub- 
lic and before life insurance companies for 
ahalf dozen or more years. It bas been 
submitted to every life insurance company 
in the country and to the legislature of 
every state. Prof. Wright has not omitted 
either printer’s ink, pen, or personal influ- 
ence to get his pet accepted and adopted. 
His success has been somewhat small. He 
did succeed in getting one company to 
adopt his plans, a long time ago, and the 
company has been not very successful 
since. His plans were rejected by all of 
the old companies and by all of the best 
companies, The various states have beep 
just as persistently tricd, and now we have 
the first success in that direction. It mat- 
ters very little whether Mr. Wright gathers 
any glory from his new and second con- 
quest. It will probably be his last one; for 
his plan is as faulty as it is possible to sup- 
pose one to be. It has been exploded over 
and over again, aud it is almost wonderful 
that the legislature of any state should pick 
it up at this lateday. But the State of Cali- 
fornia needed some change. Practically, 
every life insurance company in the coun 
try has been driven out of the state for the 
last three years, because of obnoxious laws, 
which would forbid any company to do 
business in the state providing the company 
had any care to do business that was in the 
least safe. 

The new law is that, if a policy is for- 
feited in consequence of the non-payment 
of premium, then the company shall pay a 
surrender value in cash within 60 days, 
which shall amount to the full reserve or 
value of the policy, computed on the 
American experience table of mortality, 
with interest at four and one-half per cent., 
less eight per cent. of the future cost of in- 
surance. The practical effect of this can 
be seen, as it regards a full life policy, by the 
following examples: 

‘Take an annual life policy of $10,000, 
issued at age 35. 








The value at the end of the third 


SOME Wits. gece cosas dcincpensccconns $306 70 
The surrender charge by the Califor- 

THO NMI [Bio ciokd-acisiecdcinwiecinsswieuce 154 70 
The surrender value is.............. 152 00 
The value at the end of ten years is... 1,174 50 
The surrender charge is............... 164 10 
The surrender value {8..............5 1,010 40 
The value at the end of twenty years 

1 IER E EEO COC CT CO CCCLL OCT 2,795 90 
The surrender charge is.............. 177 60 
The surrender value is............... 2,618 30 


Annual life policy issued at age 50 for 
$10,000. 


Value at end of third year............ $627 80 
Surrender charge..........sseeeeeeeee 217 60 
Surrender value............ccee cece es 410 20 
The value atend of tenth year........ 2,227 40 
The surrender charge..............00+ 223 50 
The surrender value................+: 2,003 40 
Value at end of twentieth year........ 4,605 60 
Surrender charge............0200e000- 208 10 
Surrender value........ 00 cceeeceeees 4,397 50 


There is not very much to be said against 
the law as far as it applies to full-life poli- 
cies. It gives a man back only half his 
Overpayments at the end of the third year, 
and about ninety-five per cent. at the end of 
the 10th, And there is some reason in this, 
because the cost of obtaining a policy is 
Much greater during its first years. It also 
ives the company something at all times 
\o compensate for the loss of its best risks, 
and only the best risks will withdraw. 
But the insurance value of a policy is a 
very variable quantity. In a ten- -year en- 
dowment which has run half its time or 
More the insurance value is almost noth- 
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ing. In apolicy of $10,000, issued at age 
35, on the ten-year endowment plan, and 
which has run seven years, the value, or 
reserve, is, on the basis assumed, $6,425,40; 
while the cost of the future insurance would 
not be over $40 and the surrender charge 
would not be over $3. It will be readily 
granted that the company has on hand the 
value of the policy, amounting to $6,425.- 
40. But the company has a contract by 
which they are not to pay it for three 
years. Tbe other party to the contract 
steps in and says he wants his money right 
down in cash, und offers $3 to get it. No 
life insurance company could survive under 
such conditions, Its funds would have to 
be invested in securities which could im- 
mediately be converted into cash. The 
injustice of the law would apply to any en- 
dowment policy, unless fora very long term; 
and alsv to ten-year life policies;.and, in 
fact, to nearly every policy with a high 
rate of premium. It is simply « fact that 
if any life insurance company in the coun- 
try, no matter how solvent and how well 
managed, was to place all of its policies 
under such conditions as the California law 
prescribes it would be sounling ils own 
death-knell. In some cases of full-life pol- 
icies the law happens to be a just one; but 
in all other classes of policies it is far from 
being so. ; 

We believe in a non-forfeiture law. We 
believe fully that when a man has paid a 
sum of money to a life insurance company 
which is largely in excess of the cost to the 
company of his insurance, and has paid it 
simply as a matter of convenience, that his 
premium may be an equal annual one, then, 
if be must surrender his policy, he should 
be entitled to a fair consideration, notwith- 
standing the fact that he is not carrying 
out his contract. But the basis of the con- 
sideration should be one that will fit one 
case as Well as another. This the new Cal- 
ifornia law, or Eiizur Wright’s savings- 
bank plan, does not do. it would be con- 
sidered simply ridiculous to pass a law to 
compel a ian to raise immediately a large 
sumof mouey due three years bence, and 
then allow him less than a third of one 
per cent. for doing it; and so we consider 
the law of California simply ridiculous. 


“No respectable life insurance company will 


attempt to do busiuess under the provisions 
of the law. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 

Tue Times says: 

**Senator Harris’s bill to enable the At- 
lantic Insurance Company, of Albany, 
now in the hands of a receiver, to resume 
busines& by the issue of $50,000 perferred 
stock received its quietus to day. It was 
earnestly Opposed by Senators Pomeroy, 
Marvin, Turner, St. 5 Png and others, as a 
cuuningly devised scheme to put money in 
the pockets of stockholders, with the 
smallest possible chunce of benefiting the 
policyholders. The enacting clause was 
stricken out, after a long aiscussion in 
committee of the whole. On getting into 
senate, w» motion to disagree with the re- 
port of the committee and order the bill to 
a third reading was defeated by a vote of 
15 to 10. In the discussion in committee 
Senator Raines demonstrated that the bill 
was a govud measure, provided the Super- 
intendent of Insurance did bis duty uncer 
it; sO thut the vote to kill it—which in- 
cluded the names of Pomeroy, Marvin, 
Turner, Hogan, Ecclesine, and others—is 
regarded as conclusive evidence that these 
senators, all of whom voted tuo acquit 
Sinyth, have no confidence in him ss Ln- 
surance Superintendent.” 


—J. H. Stedwell was the lust president 
of the New Jersey Mutual Life. He was 
indicted by the Newark grand jury; but 
escaped arrest by leaving the country. 
He was one of the men who went abroad 
for his health. Now he has suddenly re- 
turned, it is said, under an arrangement 
with the authorities that if he will give 
certain testimony he shall not be prose- 
cuted. When the managers of the old 
New Jersey Mutual left the company, in 
1872, and gave place to the managers of 
the Hope, they quietly lugged away with 
them $150,000. The receiver has brought 
suits to recover the money, aod it is 
thought that Stedwell can give testimony 
which will secure it. There is no doubt 
but tbat is what is wanted of him. It is 
really too bad to have him around again; 
but we want to see everything obtained for 


the policy holders of that unfortunate com-— 


pany which it is possible to get. 





—The following named gentlemen are 
the new directors of the Charter Oak Life: 
William Faxon, Jotbam Goodnow, George 
M. Bartholomew, Rowland Swift, Elisha 
Carpenter, Halsey Stevens, E. J. Bassett, 
D. W. C. Skilton, 8. R. McNary, W. E. 
Baker, W. L. Squire, C. G. Munyan, C. 8S. 
Davidson, all of Hartford; Clapp Spooner, 
of Bridgeport; Silas W. Robbins, of Weth- 
ersfield ; Alexander Studwell, of New York; 
J. A. Shepard, of Philadelphia; D L. Bart- 
lett, of Baltimore; Thos. A. Logan, of Cin- 
ciunati; George Sherwood,of Cnicago; and 
E. O. Stannard, of St. Louis, 

—It is understood that the new direct- 
ors of the Charter Oak were clected in the 
interest of Marshall Jeweil, and that he 
will be made president. It seems to us 
that it would bave been better to have 
given the company a new president, us well 
as anew direction. Mr. Jewell bas not as- 
tonished the insurance world very much 
with his management; and he could not 
have been expected to, because he is not 
un insurance man, 

—The late William Orton was a director 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Milwaukee, having been 
elected a member of the bourd at the last 
election. He held a policy of the company 
on his life for $20,000, for the benetit of his 
fumily. It is reported that there are other 
insurances on Mr, Orton’s life, makiny an 
aggregate of about $50,000. 

—The Berkshire Life Insurance Compa- 
ny has elected William RK. Plunkett, of 
Pittsfield, president, vice Edward Bolt- 
wood, deceased. James W. Hull, secretary, 
wis made treasurer also, and William H. 
Hall assistant secretary. 
(aeeeeeatiaaeeiee inns aneaeni 

INSURANCE 
THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, N.J 
Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 








All approved forms of policies is- 
sued. Reports and Statements fur- 
nished at the office of the Company 
or any of its agencies. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, 8ec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B.J. MILLER, Actuary. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849, 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMONT 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS $8, 129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President, 
DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director, 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 
All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**Nonv-Forfeiture Law of Maine,” 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AND TOWNS, 


PRINCFIEL 


F, AND M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. .. ...... MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cash C appeal all paid in.......... $750,000 00 
everve for all Liabilities, i 9 
o 8 


cluding Reinaura ance. ane 59.3 

Net BOrplue .......ccccccccccee os ove 

Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 81,636,029 71 
DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 

ney HALL, Secretary 


DREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT........ CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. J. HARI ING, General Agent. 


1825. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 




















Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

ye Cert reer eee 779,325 44 
Surplus ........0e.seeeeeeeees 545,155 72 
Wu. G. Ongwat 


Bec. “Joun DEVEREDX, Pres. 
THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 
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FOURTEENTH 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD CONN., 


Jauuary ist, 1878. 
Net yetaee Maaate. Dec. dist, 
183 . 85,124,916 40 $3,124,916 40 
INCOME IN 1872. 
Received from Premi‘umas..... $467, 068 46 
Received Interest, Rents. and 
GE GON hc cekcicdas adecdesadce 134,847 34 601,915 915 80 


“83, 7:26,3: 332 40 20 
DISBURSED IN 1877. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
For Death Claims 
and matured en- 
dowments ...... $178,237 27 
Dividends, pur- 
chased _— anon a 
policies... ee» 407,407 91 $585,645 18 


EXPENSES. 
Commissions and 
coe paid 


MAB n cc cscccccses $76,339 95 
Salaries paid offi- 

cers and clerks.. 27,174 48 
Medical exumin- 

C 2 See 6,571 80 
Printing, station- 
ery, advertising, 


postage chafges, 
legal and — 


— expenses... $32,712 66 oe. 798 80 






sedesectee 274 09 
Amoust charged 
to profit and loss 
for depreciation 
in various assets 49,154 63 
Dividend to stock- 
Na ccsccedene 12,000 00 = 799,872 72 79 
$2,926, 926, 969 41 41 
ASSETS, 
Loans on real estate, first liens... ....,... 739,310 89 
Collaterai loans and ‘pills receivable. 238,795 92 
Premium notes on policies in torce 3 980,840 66 
Cost of rea: estate owned by the com pany 268,186 29 
United *tates, state, county, and town 
DONTE OGEE. «os caccss 0 sccases 200,953 75 
Railroad stocks ap d bonds (at cost) a ee 48,062 43 
Cash in office and in bunks ...... 116,529 68 
Bank stocks and ali other siocks and 
OEE ccuccccccudhehesteendatas 172,392 72 
Agents’ balances «| _ a neeeeeeee 24,776 83 
Furniture oa fixture: s in home oftice 
GNG QFONCIOS...... 0-2... cccrccccccccece 17,270 24 


“$2,926,959 41 
Add interest due and accrued. $189,958 52 
Premiums in course of « ollec- 


|, OR ey 81,246 82 
Premiums deferred, semi-an- 
nual and quarte orly sdnadesec 38,700 61 304,905 95 


$3,231,865 36 
LIABItLIitiEs. 
Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding policies 
(4% per cent. basis). . 82,709,200 Ov 
Death losses ascertained (not 
due ae «ate Se $2,437 00 
Amountallowed to reduce as 
sets to present value, with 
20 per cent. for collection 
of deterred promigme. 
Surplus........ $434, O17 Ay $3,231,865 36 
POLICY ‘AND KRisK ACCOUNT, 
Policies issued und restored dur-, 
ing the vear 1877 $2,795,173 00 


Policies in force at end of year ..9.594 11,499,777 33 
Actual nae ref deaths dur.ng 

CRO YOURE. dese geccccdencee 95 131,722 99 
Ex pecte Mt Humber of deaths dur- 

ing the year 110 138,380 00 
Endowments maturcd ‘during the 

WOadeacnvecescs 35 46,514 28 
Total losses und maturity since 

Ce 87 1,353,459 27 
Total expected losses and mavur- é 

ity since urgunization.. ........ 1,110 1,765,041 00 


JAMES S, PARSONS, President. 

Wi NCHES VE RK, Vice-President, 
EECHER, se. s ears. 

, RLEY, Actua 

W. M. HUDSON, Mm. D. Med. Adviser. 

I - BAK CON, Supt. of agencies. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company. 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASB ASSETs, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The principal fi features of this Company are ABSO. 
LUTE 8sKCURITY, KFCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY ''O THE INSURED. 





All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


MES BUELL, 


JA President. 
- kh. FRALEIGH, 8 eenewey: 


BURFORD, Actuary. 





CONTIN EN TAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co, 
OF HARTFORD: 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,424,753.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 

8. Parsons 
President. 
A. & Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t, 
R. E. Beecher 
Secretary. 


AMERICA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
O¥ NEW \ ORF 


Jas. 








Cash Caplttl.... ... .. cece severe $400,000 00 
Net Surplus ......ccccc.cc.ccces cocces 519,712 20 
ASSETS (available for Fire Losses). 919,712 20 
Reinsvrance Keserve and other lia- 

PI ddan odie ht eedeeern centage: «0 81,514 70 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 178. -- $1,001,226 90 
No. 120 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, President. + 
THOS. L. TRORNELL § Sec’ eli 
ViD ADEE, Asa’t Sec’y. 
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HOME 
INSURANGE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, ° - - oa 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, ° - - 


Net Surplus, - . 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, 1878, - - 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cass 0h WARD. 200 cccs-cce-cccesccccge -c0ccee -osveeevcccoes 
Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on Real _— (worth - 298,200) 


United States Stocks (market value) 
Bank Stocks 
State and City Bonds 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Securities, $427,008 00)...00.. 002% 


Interest due on ist anuary, 1878 
Balance e ~s ames OF AMODUB ooccccerscccccesses 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





$3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 
1,016,703 02 


























CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 





Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,228,200. 





APO DONG iosnccss0e cn00..n:ovccesececess $7,963,445 20 
Fire Liabilities, including 50 per cent. of 

the premiums of current risks....... 2,841,420 83 
I. vaniscsnvnnsunsysnabnnies oe 85,122,024 87 


Resident Manager, J.G. PULSFORD. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, Nov. 1st. 1877 -- 6963, 38 
Surplus over Ke-insurance, over.. 

50 per cent. dividend paid on all oxplsing 5-year pol- 
totes, 5 30 per cent. un 3 years,and @ per cent. on all 
other 

This ‘Compan has been in operation over 2% years, 
bes — over hi. 900,000 in lusses ($456,868.25 of which 

* Boston Fire”’’ of Nov., 1872),and over 
$500, ow in divide nds to polleyholders, 

None but the s»fer classes of risks taken 

AEL W. i? INROw, Pres. and Treas. 

CHAS. A TOWLAND. 8 

LOCAL AGENTS IN. VERY TOWN. 








ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


AOBSOCLE, OVOT....0..000008- evcccccce -+-10,000,000. 
Surpias, nearly........... Rittiainen: 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary On account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKBS, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 


J. L. HALSEY, Seoretary, 


6. N. STEBBING, Actuary. 
G. Y. Wewpisand H.B. Gros. Ase’t Sec's. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


=F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000, 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. 


Isaac F, Lioyp, Secretary, 
W. H. ©. Barruzrr, Actuary, 


~ OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 23d, 1878. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the bist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, to Jlst Decem- 


DOELOUT.. -iciesbe, ss tkoepaspcarsaaee $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

Of January, 1877. ......-....ccceceeeeees 2,040,362 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 "44 


No Policies have —e issued upon Life 
Risks; nor 7. Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period.. .. $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,923 86 





The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New Yor 

Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks. 910,546,958 
Loans secured by Stocks »nd otherwise 1,163,200 w 
Real ge aod claims due the Com- 

pany. estimated At —..........ecseseeees 617,436 01 
Premium Woees and Bills Receivable.... 93 63 
Cash in Bank 255,364 02 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366, 351 | 66 














Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februiry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
By order of the Baard, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
D. JON yeanow eainey. 
SHARD ES DENNIS, an EX. V AKH, 
W. H. a. MOOKE, OLPH CEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS RO OB B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, CHAS, H. MARSHALL, 
MES LU W. G Ww 


K EORG 
DAVID i ROBERT L. STUART 
W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIBLS.MILLER, ‘FRED CHAUNC 
M. STURGIS HAS, D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. HORACE GRAY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, BOMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN ELLIOTT 
THOM AS YOUNGS, Witt 1AM BRYCE, 
LLIAM H. FOGG, 


A HA 
SotN D HEWL ETT, x Hi! V. KING, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACK THURBE 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts its business under the New York 
Fund Loan. 


IKE FICKS: 
oo & 1023 B a ay, N. Y. t 
s ontague Sissand "06 see ome 


SETS. 
Cash on hand and in Syprey $183,411 64 
Loans on U. 8 and phar 

Stocks (value $502,45¢ 

payable on demand........... 402,460 00 





585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and an 
on Real Estate, worth 8 
BPE ED scccs  . cnr0ses neg sssecene 633,000 00 
aes States ‘and other Stocks and’ Bonds 
cone ~ by the Company as follows (Market 
— York — — and ae 
- $232,310 00 
Btare, aes ECR 20,070 00 
1,000 Soares, N. Y.and Harlem @ 
United States Stocks... 2.1.21! 747/812 50 
1,072,692 








Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 

office buildings .* ew York, Brooklyn, . 

and Brooklyn, K. D., and "937, 300 ac- 

quired by foreclosure ...............008 699,800 00 
Premiums po ae and balances in 





the hands of Agenta.......... . bensevie gf 3 
Rents due and accrued ...........e0eee. cee 12,500 00 
seepeeababbbbobasreee $3,173,933 31 


tal. 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
outstanding risks.... 983,0 21 
“ for reported losses, un- 
= — Sseenenes, 


sbevene 1%. 363 07 
md om scottnpenaton posans 30,000 00 
IE 6 sinsn se: ssicneeireneaiions L a 00 


ET SURPLUS 
eee Surplus 
~~ rrr 
cial Res’rve ae 450 000 00 
ndivided Surplus... 66,501 03 966,501 03 





SFR T. HOPH, Pres. ty PCAN TTD 1 aa 


A.M.EIRBY, Sec.L.D. JOHN 
LPB Sects JORN K OARLEY. Geu.dg 





January lth, 1878, 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877... $82,730,898 20 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
| Premiums received and deferred.............- eae $6,232,394 70 . 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877....... enseeee 432,600 40 $5,799,609 30 
Interest received and accrued........... Se cccccccese 2,168,015 85 
Less accrued, Jan. Ist, 1877........... Secasis nantes 300,558 68 1,867,497 17 $7,667,156 47 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOERT. 


Losses by death, including additions.....ccecccee. sesceess - $1,638,128 39 





$10,398,054 67 


Endowments matured and discounted..............ccceeesseeeees 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances....... Sod 0iseieeeeeeecese S6O0s00 0% 194.318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies.......... 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fecs. 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 

Reduction on other stocks.............. coc coccecces 329,080 00 


Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 
PORT DING sscsidc aisisidweisinsisinin wisi ee nnsbewieneeenssee WOOPOOO CC 473,142 72 $5,945 149 38 





$34,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $13,379,930 33)........... oe ceeeeoeereees vevewene - 12,875,584 60 
Real estate.......... Ee EE TT eT To eC Tre 3,350,268 07 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 


company as additional collateral security)............... «++ 15,379,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ........ccseeeceeeeeees 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878....... sjeis\siesie\eisisitcois Sepaieis seeraniesicm 396,289 26 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of tranemission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 
RAUNT Ay AUTON OB) 5c ic Boies oes see sciesdviwssuwenseawoseens 167,183 57 





Agents’ balances............. ee Oe ee pane iwieelate 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878...............+- 815,85 35 
2,005 2 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual ied 
annual report filed with the Iusurance Department of the State of 
New York.) e 
Excess of market value of securities over COSt.............2ee eee 504,345 64 
CARE ARSE TS Sas Tat TOTO esis csicicicisias.c cisinsisinasiseueduiesaee see's $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan, Ist, 1818..........6.. ee eens 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tC........ceeeeeeeeeeeereveeeeeces 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-partici- 

pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 ab cent. reserve on existing policics of that 

RUB accencccwecceeeaceaasmsccamennecces BAS CileeGunwewees ve 792,302 29 
Reserved for premiums per PIO E MEO sso sia wsainic aisles sniesip weenie ante 17,430 91 82,293,106 44 
RRORIRURD IIIA O DORIOEOE ois isicicis ease acne ones adaissdacdiveeecawaseaencese $2,664,144 4 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, at 444 per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876..............005 Me OReoiveinraere 44,661 
Number of policies in force January 1st, 1877............06 aauneses oes 45,421 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878........... ces. seeee Mibesnsiac 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876 ................- dea nResoseee Waenee ecw ee $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877........... Gemlslsiee Ne Wirsiennaenaseaenemenes Seis 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878......... dioiaraisieinie/p nidiwinibiaiw eles waieioncisiss s-cinigicie-ciele 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January lst, 1876, $2 ‘499, 656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144, 
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May 2, 1878.] 


Noung and Old. 


WHAT THE ROBIN LATELY SANG. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





Tue morning was chill and the sky was al) 
gray; 

Toe sun ina thick cloud had tucked him 
away; 

The grass, which but yesterday seemed grow- 
ing green, 

Looked dull now and brown and not fit to be 
seen. 


The blue-birds and sparrows had filed, toa 
bird ; 

But out on the lawn one bold robin [ heard, 
And this was his song, as he sat on a larch: 
“Oh, naughty old, tricky old, wicked old 

March!” * 


No wonder the robin was cross with dismay; 

No wouder he scolded that shiveriug day. 

’Tis very unpleasant to leave the blue skies 

Of the South, just to find that a month can 
tell lies. 


For naughty, bad March, he had donned his 
best clothes, 

And all through the South-land, the land o¢ 
the rose, 

He had sought out the birds, and had said: 

* Come along! 

Iam Spring, and I want you, 

your song! 


I wait for 


‘*Come back to the North-land, the home-land 

with me! 

Come back to the nests which you left in the 
tree! 

The skies they are blue now, the sun is al 
clear, 

And I’m sure you are weary of ‘ boarding’ 
down here.” 


So the poor, cheated birdies made haste, and 
they flew 

All day-time, all night-time, impatient to view 

The pleasant old nests which they doubted 
not stood 

In the orchard, the hedge, and the green wav- 
ing wood. 


And lo! just arrived from this wearisome 
flight, 

They are met by the cold, freezing wind and 
a flight 

Of sharp little arrows of frost, and are told 

By March, with a grin, that he doesn’t feel 
cold ! 


No wonder the blue-birds have hidden away, 

And the twittering sparrow is silent to-day ; 

No wonder that robin, thus perched on the 
larch 

Sings; ‘‘ Naughty old, tricky old, wicked old 
March !”’ 


NOAH SLIDE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 











‘*Goop-MORNING, Cap’n. How § are 
you? Dreadful dark days these for poor 
human creeturs; but folks must take what 
comes. Can’t have summer all the time. 
The leaves will fall and the flowers stop a- 
blowin’; but things are pretty green and 
lively yet, sol thought I’d just stop into 
your store and buy a little something to 
keep up appearances. Have you got a 
first-rate posy-holder, Cap’n? A first-rate 
One, do you hear? None of your slimsy 
ones; but a genooine article, a good ribbon 
—black’s my color—about two inches wide, 
to put round this straw hat of mine before 
Igo up to Eunice Wetherby’s, where that 
little Bessie is going to put red and white 
Posies on my hat.” 

“‘ Almost into November, Noah,” replied 
Captain Jenks. ‘‘ Pretty late to be buying 
posy-holders; but, of course, it’s money in 
my pocket. There are yards and yards of 
black ribbon in this store.” 

“I know we're almost into November. 
But, you see, I’m ‘tending to my own 
business, Cap'n; and, as I’ve told you, the 
flowers haven’t done a-blowin’ yet. The 
red and white geraniums and other posies, 
too, are holding on in the great Wetherby 
flower-garden ; and that little Miss Bessie 
18 going to keep me trimmed up as long as 
the frost keeps off. And I suppose she’ll put 
4 Tose now and then in my bat from her 
hot-house in the winter; for, you see, she 
Considers that 1’m Nouh Slide, Esq., chief 
Musician of the whole town and county. 

on’t go to laughing now, Cap’n. You'll 
only show your ignorance, My organ and 
my French horn make the biggest part of 
the comfort of this city and all the towns 
afound. But no matter. It’s enough for 
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me to know who I am. Fetch on your 
poss -holder now, Cap’n; for I’m a hurry. 
Don’t go up too high on the price. Times 
are hard, you know; and Noah Slide, Esq., 
can’t get rich, even on music.” 

**You may have a yard of this ribbon for 
ten cents, Noab,” replied Captain Jenks; 
“and I'll pin it on for you with black pins. 
But, if you won’t take offense, I would 
like to say that a crown is very important 
to a hat and to the man who wears the 
hat.” 

“‘T’ve got good eyes, Cap’n—never had 

“specs on ’em—and I know as well as you 
can tell me that the crown of my hat is 
about played out; but I don’t mean to get 
another hat until money comes in more 
plenty than it does just now. Moreover, 
Cap’n, I don’t object to a few air holes in 
the top of my hat. I believe in air and in 
having a little of it.on a man’s head. 
Likely as not it will keep me from grow- 
ing bald, like the rest of mankind. Here’s 
your ten cents, Cap’n. Ribbon’s all right 
Put on nice and smooth. Much obliged to 
you, Cap’n. Good-morning, Cap’n.” 

‘*Good-morning, Noah. Long life to 
you and to everybody that likes your 
music; and just remember that I’m one of 
*em.”’ 

“‘T trust you, Cap’n. You're sound as a 
nut,” called out Noah, as he disappeared 
down the street, his almost crownless hat 
encircled with a new black ribbon. 

He soon’ came in sight of “the great 
Wetherby garden,” as he called it —a gar- 
den that, in spite of chilling winds and 
rains and dark skies, was still bright with 
bloom, for there had not been one hard 
frost that year. 

Little Miss Bessie spied him as he was 
coming along the street, and she at once 
picked some scarlet geraniums and went 
out to the gate to meet him. ; 

“Tm glad to see you about again, 
Noah,” she said. ‘‘Is your rheumatism 
all gone?” 

‘Yes, my sweet little iady; all gone. 
Gone so far I don’t think it will be likely 
to come back. I needn’t ask how you are, 
for you are as well and bright as the angels 
themselves. The flowers in your hands 
ain’t brighter than your cheeks; and l’m 
thinking those posies—that’s my word—are 
for old Noah.” 

‘““They are for you, Noah; not for old 
Noah. What makes you call yourself 
old?” 

‘* Because I am old, Miss Bessie. When 
a man isn’t young any more he’s old, isn’t 
he? And don’t all the boys who run after 
me and my organ call me ‘old Noah’? 
Why, I’ve been called ‘old Noah’ these 
ten years!” : 

‘“‘Y'm sorry. It’s a shame!” 

‘* You needn’t be sorry, my sweet little 
lady. You’ve heard of water running off 
a duck’s back, haven’t you? It don’t hurt 
the duck. No more does ‘old Noah’ hurt 
me. It don’t make me a day older or set 
one gray hair in my head. And, according 
to me, Noah Slide, Esq., chief musician 
of the whole town and county, looks and 
behaves as well as any man who gets an 
honest living.” 

““You do get an honest living, that’s true, 
Noah. I’ve always said that of you. I 
often think of you—living all alone in that 
little house and taking care of yourself so 
nicely.” 

“Yes, all alone, Miss Bessie. Not even 
the dear old mother there any longer. She 
wasn’t old, either; for she was as bright and 
lively as a cricket. While she was alive, 
didn’t old Noah go off every morning with 
as strong and brave a heart as any man’s 
body ever held, although he had to carry 
an organ on. bis back? Maybe I ain’t so 
brave as I was then; but I get a deal of 
comfort out of my organ and my horn. 
I'm sorry they don’t count for more with 
your Aunt Eunice.” 

‘“‘Oh! Aunt Eunice feels all right toward 
you. You ought to hear her talk about 
you, sometimes. But she’s always lived 
alone and bad everything in her own way, 
and so she sometimes has queer notions. 
She didn’t really mean to call you lazy, the 
other day. For as soon as you were gone 
she snid you worked hard for a living.” 

‘Did she really say that, Miss Bessie?” 

‘“Yes, she did, Noah, She said it to 
me.” 

‘* But she said, Miss Bessie, that she had 





never believed much in organ-grinders or 
horn-players, and that she wished I had 
some other way of getting a living. That 
hurt my feelings, you see.” 

‘““Well, we all have our feelings hurt 
sometimes; and you mustn’t feel so badly 
about that word or two that Aunt Eunice 
dropped. She’s one of your best friends 
and would do anything foryou. Youknow 
that. Just bring your organ round this 
afternoon and try her. She hasn’t heard 
you play for several days, and only yester- 
day she was wondering what had become 
of you. She won’t really own it—at least, 
she never has; but in her heart she really 
enjoys a good hand-organ, and I|’m very 
sure she likes a French horn, particularly 
when you play, for she used to sit by the 
window, summer nights, when you were 
out under the trees, with your horn.” 

Noah Slide looked pleased. ‘‘ I’m going 
to be out this afternoon with my organ,” 
he said; ‘* for there’s no school Friday after- 
noons, and the boys and girls will all be 
after me, and they never count their pen- 
nies, I make considerable money Fridays 
and Saturdays.” 

‘“God bless the children!” added Noah, 
after a pause. ‘‘I wouldn’t hurt one of 
’em, and I don’t believe Lever did. Some 
folks say that music has got lots of folks 
into mischief. May be it has; but it’s kept 
lots of ’em out of it, too. The children 
that follow me are never in mischief. 
That’s sure.” 

““You’re right, Noah. You do keep 
them out of mischief. You've kept me out 
of mischief many a time, although you’ve 
made Aunt Eunice wonder where | was 
and scold me when I came back. Now 
you must come in and see her.” 

‘*No; not this morning, Miss Bessie. 
It’s running on to noon, and I must go back 
to my little cabin and get ready to start out 
this afternoon. Before night I'l] be around 
with my organ, and I’il play a few tunes 
under your Aunt Eunice’s wind w und see 
how they set.” 

‘“ Well, if you won’t come in now, be 
sure to bring your organ into the yard, this 
afternoon; for I think that Aunt Eunice is 
rather hungry for some music. Let me 
put these scarlet geraniums in your hat- 
band, Noah, and then you may go.” 

“‘My posy-holder, if you please, Miss 
Bessie. That’s what I callit. I bought it 
this morning; for I knew you had some 
posies for me, though Cap’n Jenks thinks 
it’s rather late for ’em. I'll take ’em out 
when I get home; and put ’em in again 
when I am ready to start with my organ. 
Then there won’t be another such fine- 
looking old fellow on the street.” 

“‘Tf he only had « crown to his hut,” 
thought Bessie Wetherby, as Noah Slide, 
with his old straw hat, bright with flowers, 
turned away, humming a lively air. 

All the afternoon Noah was out with his 
organ, and was followed around by the 
school-children of the town. They had 
not seen Noah or his organ for many days; 
and they pursued him, eagerly, wherever 
he went, making as much music for him 
with their pennies and silver bits as he did 
for them with his organ. ° 

Just inthey gray of tbe evening, as Eunice 
Wetherby and her niece, Bessie, had seated 
themselves by the brightly lighted tea-table, 
Noah’s hand-organ struck up a lively tune 
under the window. Neither Miss Eunice 
nor Bessie heard his step; for be had come 
as if in velvet slippers, instead of the 
coarsely patched boots he always wore. 

Noah had a fancy for playing a little 
while without being noticed. ‘‘ Hold ona 
bit,” he would say, ‘‘ until I’ve given you 
some of my best music; and after that I'll 
be pleased to see you.” 

So Miss Eunice and Bessie finished their 
tea before they opened the door, And then 
Bessie gave him a warm welcome, to which 
Miss Eunice added hers, though hers was a 
little cautious, 

Noah Slide had a quick eye, and Miss 
Eunice’s cautious ways never escaped his 
notice. But she was kind, and she set a 
well-filled plate before him and a cup of 
tea; while she insisted upon it that he 
should eat and drink and be comforted. 

But poor old Noah Slide would have been 
more comforted if Miss Eunice Wetherby 
had only commended him for his industry 
and given him a few encouraging words 
for the future, 
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**Such, delightful music!” exclaimed 
Bessie. ‘‘Oh! Noah, what would I do with- 
out you and your hand-organ? Aunt Eunice 
won’t forget very soon how I used to run 
away, when I was a little girl, and follow 
you upfrom street to street, and get shut up 
in my room and fed on bread and water. 
But she didn’t cure me. Did you, Aunt 
Eunice? I’m seventeen years old; but I 
follow up the organ, whenever I get a 
chance, just as much as ever.” 

‘* Hush! hush! child. How you do rattle 
on!” said Aunt Eunice, with mingled so- 
lemnity and playfulness. ‘‘I like music 
very well myself; but the life of an organ- 
grinder isn’t considered a very industrious 
life, and I can’t help wishing that Noah 
could give up his organ, and horn too.” 

‘“*May my breath stop when that time 
comes,” answered Noah. ‘‘ Now, ain’t you 
a little hard on poor folks, Miss Eunice? 
I’m honest. You won't sayI ain’t. I earn 
my money. I don’t steal a penny of it. 
Besides, oughtn’t you to feel a respect for 
this organ of mine, and for my French 
horn too? They ain’t man’s work, any 
more than Iam myself. According to my 
views, they ain’t. Why, Miss Eunice, there 
wouldn’t be an organ in all creation, ora 
man to play it, if it wasn’t for the Lord, 
And don’t you respect the Lord’s works, 
Miss Eunice?” 

‘Now, Aunt Eunice, you’re up a stump; 
and I'm just going to tell Noah what you're - 
planning for him,” said Bessie. 

“You foolish child!” exclaimed Aunt 
Eunice, with a laugh. ‘Tell him you 
talked me into it.” 

“* Well, that’s all the same. Yow are go- 
ing to do it; not I. And you know you 
want to do it, Aunt Eunice. Just think of 
it, Noah! Aunt Eunice is going to givea 
children’s party next week; and she’s go- 
ing to get youto furnish the music. She 
thinks that the music will be the best part 
of it. Why, she’s all alive about it; and 
she’s planning to give you a new suit of 
clothes for the occasicn and as much 
money as you choose to charge.” 

“Do you mean that for true?” asked 
Noah. 

“True? Yes,” said Bessie. ‘‘True as 
preaching. Aunt Eunice is stoning raisins, 
and grating cocoanuts, and saving up her 
cream, and doing a hundred other things; 
and we’re going to have just the most 
stunning kind of a party. And now re- 
member we shall want you and the organ 
and the horn.” 

‘“‘That’s enough for me. Can’t bear any 
more to-night,” answered Noah, in a trem- 
bling voice. ‘‘Thank you, Miss Bessie. 
And thank you, ma’am, Miss Eunice. Let 
me speak another word for my organ 
and my horn, and then I'll go. 
Why, Miss Eunice, I’ve been a-grind- 
in’ music out of this organ and my French 
horn going on fifteen years now; and 
it’s kept this hard world from grindin’ 
into me, besides keeping my body and soul 
together, And just listen, Miss Eunice. 
I’ve done some good, in Noah Slide’s queer 
way. I haven’t been out of my tracks; 
but I haven’t been a-living just for myself 
and nobody else. I’ve played for all sorts 
of “folks—sick folks and well folks, cross 
folks and pleasant folks. Why, I played 
once for the crossest man alive. He set his 
dog on me and told me to get out of his 
yard. I said to him: ‘See here, mister, 
let me try this organ on you. ’Twon’t 
cost yous penny.’ And I stayed in that 
yard and played for an hour; and when I 
got through that man was the best-natured 
man I’ve ever seen. And he gave mea 
dollar and told me to come round again.” 

“‘ And we’ll tell you the same, Noah,” 
said Miss Eunice. ‘‘Be sure to come 
round again. You'll always be welcome.” 

‘‘Thank you, ma’am. I like that wel- 
come word better than any word a-going., 
It strikes to the right spot.” 

‘‘Then you may hear it again,” said Bes- 
sie. ‘‘Here’s anew hat for you. You're 
welcome to it. I’ve taken the fresh ribbon 
from the old one and put iton the new 
hat; and now you have something respect- 
able to wear on your head.”’ 

‘“*Thank you, Miss Bessie; but I can’t 
help fetching a sigh, for its hard for old 
friends to part, That old hat and I have 
kept company a long while, Think 1’ll 
take it home with me, and look at it once 
in a while, if you have no objections. Good- 
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night, Miss Bessie. And, Miss Eunice, 
good-evening to you. l’lldo my best for 
you next week, and you may count on old 
Noxh when you have the party. I’m much 
obliged to you for a warm supper. Wish | 
could do something for you this very 
night.” 

Miss Eunice assured Noah that he was 
welcome to anything she could do for him. 
But he wanted to do something for her; so 
he waked her in tbe dead of the night with 
the sweetest strains of his French horn. 

The clock struck one just as he stole 
under her window and cautiously tried his 
horn. 

**That’s Noah himseif!” exclaimed Miss 
Eunice, as sbe jumped to her feet. ‘‘ And 
he’s serenading me! Why, I baven’t hada 
serenade in thirty years,” 

** Miss Eunice couldn't think of enjoying 
such music alone, and she ran across the 
hall to call Bessie. 

** Bessie! Bessie!” she said. ‘‘Get up as 
quick as you can, and come into my room. 
Noat’s under my window, with his French 
born.” 

**What! Under your window, with his 
French horn?” exclaimed Bessie, as she 
rushed into her aunt’s room. “ And he’s 
playing ‘I would not live alway.’” 

‘Upon my word,” said Aunt Eunice, 
‘that’s just what it is; and it seems to me 
I've never heurd anything hulf so sweet, 
Really, if I could make such music as that 
I believe I'd want to ‘live alway.’ I'll 
run down-stairs this minute, and get one of 
those fresh apple pics I made to-day and 
bring it up, and let it down in a basket. 
That’s the way people do to serenaders. 
Don’t they, B-ssie? Let things down from 
the window?” 

“ Yes, they often let down flowers; but 
an apple pie will be justsplendid. There’s 
a bail of strong twine in my reom, and I'll 
have it here by the time you get up with 
the pie. And there are some flowers in my 
room. We'll put them in the basket too.” 

As Noah saw the basket slowly descend- 
ing, he ceased playing ‘‘ l would not live 
alway,” and sent up to Miss Eunice’s win- 
dow the merriest music his bora could 
yield. 

In a few minutes all was still. But sud- 
denly Noab called out: ‘‘ Thank you, Miss 
Eunice aud Miss Bessie. 1 wouldn’t have 
played ‘I would not live alway’ if I had 
known what was a-coming. May you live 
forever, somewhere; »nd may oid Nouh be 
around, wherever you are.” 

** And may you have a harp up yonder,” 
auswered Miss Eunice, feelingly, asshe put 
ber head out of the window. “‘ And you 
won't have to carry it around on your 
back, as you do yuur organ; or blow your 
breath out of you, as you do on that horn.” 

Noah was fond of ‘*‘ the last word,” and 
his last word was generally a good word. 

** The Lord above give us all « place in 


the New Jerusalem,” he said. “Old 
Noah's last word for to-night is Amen.” 
ee 











SDelections, ° 


A NEGATIVE AFFAIR. 


Showing that when a man p1'ms off his negative 
** stuff’? upon the public as ** Christian” there 
is alw sys somebudy acute enough to detect the im- 
position, 








WHEN sugar in the lump! see, 
1 know that it is there. 

Melcit, and then I soon suspect 
A negative affair. 

Woere is the sugar, sir? I say. 
Let me both touca and see. 
Sweetness instead of sugar, sir, 
You'll not palm off on me. 


Don’t tell me that the sugar-lumps, 
When dropt in water clear, 

That they may make the water sweet, 
Themselves must disappear. 

For common sense, sir, such as mine, 
The lumps themselves must see. 

Sweetness instead of suzar, sir, 
You'll not palm off on me. 


For instance, sir, in every hymn 
Sound doctrine you should state 
As clearly as a dead man’s name 
Is on bis coflin-plate. 
Religion, sir, is ouly fudge ; 
Let’s have theology. 
Sweetness instead of sugar, sir, 
You’ll not palm off on me. 
—Rev. Thomas Lynch. 





IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


Ir is true, no doubt, that the kind of re- 
spect which the people in an English agri- 
cultural village sometimes show to their 
pastors and masters is not to be found, as 
far asI know, in the United States. The 
little girls do not draw up against the wall 
and make a respeciful courtesy to every 
well-dressed stranger they meet. If you 
say ‘‘ Good-morniog ” toa man you happen 
to pass in the rural parts of New England, 
and who looks like a prosperous agricultur- 
al Jaborer, but who is probably the owner 
of a farm of eighty or a hundred acres, he 
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will not feel so honored by your condescen- 
sion as to stand still and pull the front lock 
of his hair. He may even stride on, with a 
grunt, which is hardly courteous. The 
servants, or ‘‘ helps,” bave not exactly the 
manners of servants in England. I always 
found them respectful and attentive; but 
there is a certain something with which we 
are familiar on this side of the Atlantic 
that is absent. Itis quite clear that they 
do not suppose that their master and their 
master’s guests belong to a superior race, 
At an English picnic the younger ladies 
and gentlemen sometimes spread tue cloth, 
hand the lobster salad, the cold chicken, 
and the bread, pour out the wine, and take 
round the fruit. They wait ‘‘ for love,” and 
not for wages. Perhaps, when the dinner 
is half over, they take their seats, and are 
waited on themselves. American servants 
reminded me occasionally of these kindly 
volunteers. Seneca tells one of. his corre- 
spondents that he should treat his slaves 
not like beasts of burden, but as ‘‘ humble 
friends.” Seneca would have found him- 
self quite at home in America. If he 
thought that the slaves who waited on 
him should be treated as ‘humble 
friends,” be would have treated free 
men and women who waited on him as 
friends that required to be described by 
another epithet. I tound that the servants 
took quite a hospitable interest in me. 
The day before Lieft New Haven | called 
to bid good-bye to a friend, whose guest 1 
had been during the earlier part of my stay 
iu the city. He happened to be out; but 
the housemaid who opeved the door under- 
stood the object of my call, and hoped I 
was well, and that] had had a pleasant 
time in America, and that 1 shoulu have a 
good voyage and find all wellat home. I 
do not think that the girl did her work at 
all the worse because she felt herself at 
liberty to speak in this way to her master’s 
friend. Sometimes, indeed, this sense of 
social equality may show itself in ways 
which strike au English traveler as rather 
odd and not quite agreeable. An English 
gentleman told me that he was being 
driven through the beautiful park at Phil- 
adelphia by an American lady, with whom 
he was staying. Sone wanted to leave the 
carriage ata particular point, walk through 
the Exhibition Buiiding, and meet the car- 
riage at another entrance; and she asked 
her coachman, a colored man, whether he 
thought the doors at the other end of the 
building were open. ‘* Dunt know,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Hadn’t you better get down and 
ask?” If he had proposed that the gentle- 
man should ‘‘ get down,” it would have 
been more consistent with our notions of 
propriety. 

1 was told that there are delicate distinc- 
tions among the servants, which it is neces- 
sary for a strauger to remember, When 
you leave the house, an Lrish girl will take 
your dollar with as much satisfaction as a 
servant in England receives the customary 
*‘vail.” | believe that most German and 
Swedish girls will be equally aceommodat- 
ing. But 1 beard that, if by chance your 
friend has a genuine American girl for a 
housemaid, she will resent the offer of 
money a8 an insult. Whether this is true 
or not l canuot say, as I did not happen to 
bave the opportunity of trying the experi- 
ment. A story thut was told me by an En- 
gusb lady liviog »t Ottawa—the wife of a 
evlonel in the Engiish army—sbows that 
the conditions of American life have 
affected Canada. A girl applied to her for 
a housemaid’s pluce, und asked what 
seemed to the lady extravagant wages. 
‘How much did you have at your last 
situation?” asked my friend. ‘*‘ Weil, 
ma’am,” was the reply, ‘‘I only had six 
dollars a month; but the lady gave me music 
lessons.” 

American mistresses have their sorrows, 
and are disposed to envy ladies in England, 
who seem to have their servants more per- 
fectly under command. But English mis- 
tresses are uot without their annoyances. 
1 believe that the real trouble on the other 
side of the Atlantic, as on this, is the diffi- 
culty of finding servants who really under- 
stand their work. In the relations bet ween 
servants and masters | saw nothing that 
was olfensive. Indeed, | am demuocratic 
enough to think that the friendly ease of 
the American “help” is more satisfactory 
than the absolute self-suppression and 
mechanical deference which are seen in the 
servants of many English houses. 


When I said that in America there re- 
mains something of the old-fashioned 
courtesy which among ourselves must have 
vanished for at least fifty years, I was not 
thinking of the relations of the ‘* lower 
orders ” to their ‘‘ betters,” but of the man- 
ners of educated American society. Again 
aud again I was reminded of the charac- 
ters in Miss Austen’s novels. There was 
just a touch of thesame formality. ‘‘Polite- 
ness,” which is a word that has very much 
gone out of use in England, still survives 
in America. According to an American 
author, ‘‘ politeness appears to have been 
invented to enable people who would nat- 
urally fall out to live together in peace.” 
As the word is in more common use in 
America than among ourselves, so I think 
that in the ordinary life, even of those who 
are in no danger of “falling out,” there is 
more of what the word denotes. The dis- 
appearance of the reverential habits of the 
last century is, of course, deplored. Jon- 
authan Edwards’s children always rose from 





their seats when their father or mother 
came into the room. This surprising cus- 
tom does not exist in any of the families 
that showed me hospitality; but I noticed 
that one of my young lady friends often 
called her father ‘‘sir,” and that she 
used the word not playfully, but 
with all the respect with which she 
would address a stranger. Her father was 
not ‘stiff and unsociable,” as Jonathan 
Edwards was thought to be by ‘‘ those who 
had but a slight acquaintance with him”; 
but one of the kindest, simplest, and most 
genial of men. His children were on the 
freest and easiest terms with him ; teased 


him and played with him, just as children | 


on this side of the ocean tease and play 
with their fathers ; but the line of filial re- 
spect was never passed, and the respect 
showed itself in the deferential ‘‘ sir.” The 
‘‘sir” was used, indeed, unconsciously. I 
asked my young friend, who was a bright, 
clever girl, whether sbe generally called 
her father ‘‘sir.” She said that she did not 
know that she ever did; but within five 
minutes the word was on her lips again. A 
day or two afterward | asked a genuleman, 
whom I met frequently, whether it was 
customary for children, when addressing 
their father, to say ‘‘sir.” He said: ‘Oh, 
yes. Is it not customary in England? We 
teach our children todo it. We have not 
too much of the spirit of reverence in 
America, and we think it desirable to culti- 
vate it.’"—R. W. Dawu, in ‘Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” 





ELECTED IN HIS BEARD. 





One of the most genial, devoted, and la- 
borious of Christian men was the late Enoch 
Marvin, bishop in the Methodist Church. 
We had the pleasure of meeting“ him pretty 
often during the late civil war. Seated ona 
“conscript” mule (as the less valuable 
both of mule kind and mankind were popu- 
lurly denominated), with cavernous eyes, 
hollow cheeks, and uoshorn beard, clad in 
unpretending homespun, with his briar- 
root pipe in his haud, he would not readily 
suggest the idea of an ecclesiastical digni- 
tary. He was elected bishop during his 
absence, in deference to the alfectional 
preference of the Western members of 
Conterence, We well remember the dis- 
appointment of many who, after his elec- 
tion, saw him for the first time. But the 
Methodist brethren learned to appreciate 
his eminent merit, and he passed away 
amid the tears and plaudits of a surrowing 
Church. 

Dr. Deems, in The Sunday Magazine, tells 
the foliowing story of him: 

lt so happened that we were the first man 
to tell Mr. Marvin that be was a bishoup- 
elect. lt was in New Orleans. Tne Gen- 
eral Conference of his church had elected 
him in bis ubsence. He had been roughing 
it in Texas. Sixteen years before, he and 
we bad become fricnds in St. Lous, On 
leaving the steamer, be Came direct to our 
lodgiugs in New Orieans, At the foot of 
the stuirs we met bim with the salutation: 

‘“‘Woy, Bishop Marvin, where are you 
from?” 

He looked surprised and displeased. 

‘* Did you get the telegram?” we said. 

‘*Tell me what you mean by all this 
stuff?” he feplied, looking agitated. 

With serious face and tone, we said: 

‘*You were elected bisnop yesterday, 
and telegrams have been sent in several 
directions for you; and 1 supposed one had 
found you and brought you.” 

“No,” said he. ‘Il bad business with 
, and came to see him.” 

He was deeply agitated, and stretched 
himself upon the bed; and alter a while 
he said: 

‘*Well, I have several times in my life 
felt that 1 might be called to tbis office.” 

Other ministers entered, and in the gen- 
eral conversation he seemed to revive. ile 
was too rudely dressed to enter the church 
where he was to be received as bishup- 
elect;,so several of the ministers, at the 
suggestion of Rev. Charles K. Marshall, 
insisted on presenting to him a Clerical suit 
becoming the occasion, He was the first 
mano in hisChurch who had been elected to 
the episcopacy with a full suit of beard. 
We recollect distinctly that the senior 
bishop called us to him before Mr, Mar- 
vin’s consecration, und said: 

‘*See, ere, Doctor, couldn’t you per 
suude the new bishop to have his tace 
shaved?” 

** Don’t know, Bishop. Is dangerous to 
take a man by the beard.” 

That evening, while the conversation was 
general and genial, we took the liberty to 
suggest that the beard was an offense to 
some of the brethren. 

‘*They’ll have to stand it,” said he. 
‘They elected me in my beard, and they 
must endure me in my beard.” 

“Yes,” we suggested; ‘‘ but remember 
that you were not present when you were 
elected. 1 doubt whether they could have 
been persuaded to elect you if they had 
seen what a homely man you are, shaved 
or bearded.” 

He laughed at this sully; but insisted on 
keeping as much of his homeliness as pos- 
sible ‘* under hair.” 

In a private note, Bishop McTyeire re- 
minds us that sixteen years ago we re- 
marked that Bisbop Marvin’s nose stood on 
~ face as the nose of Calvin is painted on 
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BICYCLE RUNS. 


Two members of the Boston Bicycle 
Club sbot off on an independent run yester- 
day of from thirty to forty miles, passing 
through a dozen different towns and cities, 
mostly in Middlesex County. After riding 
about twenty-five miles, they cume to the 
fine road between Malden and Medford, 
which was well filled with turnouts, 
Neither of the bicycle riders intended to 
race. But, as horse after horse was driven 
pretentiously by, one of the riders gave 
chase, overtook the trotters, shot far be- 
yond, and then, cutting circles and scallops 
till in line again with the borses, he once 
more took the lead and held it all the way 
to Medford. A bicycle rider can easily 
outstrip a horse, under fair conditions. No 
man on foot and no horse can approach a 
skilled bicyclist on a long distance. It is 
hard for Americans to understand this, be- 
cause we are so little acquainted with the 
extraordinary feats performed on the mod- 
ern bicycle—feats wholly unprecedented in 
the way of locomotion by man power. 
The other day an attempt was made at 
Prospect Park to drive a borse 100 miles in 
ten consecutive hours. The poor animal 
fell from exhaustion on the seventy-fifth 
mile. But 100 miles on a bicycle has often 
been done in England in even less than 
ten hours, The fastest amateur times were 
the runs over the great Bath road, first, by 
E. Elson, Aug. 7th, 1876, when he rode 105 
miles on a bicycle in 8h. 23m. ; and, second, 
the run by C. Wulmesley, May 21st, 1877, 
when he rode 100 miles on a bicycle in 8h. 
2348. 

On foot, O’Leary, the professional, has 
walked 100 miles in 18h. 53m. 40s. being 
more than ten hours in time behind the same 
distance on a bicycle. Harriman, another 
professional], tried to surpass O'Leary yes- 
terday; but Harriman was exbausted at the 
ninetieth mile. But bicyclists not only 
ride their 100 miles in a few hours, but do 
80 Without danger or exhaustion. Indeed, 
two amateur bicyclists in England once 
accomplished no less than 205 miles in 
twenty-two consecutive hours, on bicycles, 
over the highway; and it is well known 
tbat the run from London to York—200 
miles—has more than once been made on a 
bicycle in less than a day. 

When David Stanton, an English pro- 
fessional, commenced his grea! bicycle ride 
of 1,000 miles in six days—an average of 
166% miles a day—he started at six o’clock 
in the morning and rode forty-four (44) 
miles before breakfast. 

















LADIES! 


BEWAREot 






imivatios 


~F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
AT 


Manufacturers’ Prices. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston Street, N.Y. 


¢? All goods manufactured on my own premises 
and warranted. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 


RUBY <.t#*32o% FURNACE, 
PEARL +t. FURNACE, 








[ N 0 W ROUGHT-IRON 
CLINTON FURNACE. 
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CRYSTAL > FURNACE 


FULLER, WARREN & 60. 


TROY, N. Y., NEW YORK CITY; 





CHICAGO, CLEVELAND. 
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SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


Constructed on 
Hygienic and Dress-Reform Principles. 


Obtained the Highest Centennial Award. 


Manufactured by GEORGE FROST & CU., 
287 Devonshire Street. Boston, Mass. 


a 





FIG. le Fig. 2. 

F1a.1 represents the Emancipation Waist, univers- 
ally acknowledged to be the best of the strict 
ly Hygienic Dress-Reform garments of the 
Waist kind. Made for Ladies and in white 
only, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive. In Plain, $1.75; 
Trimmed, $3.00. 

F1G. 2 isthe Dress-Reform Corset Waist—a compro- 
mise between the Corset and the extreme 
Waist. Made for all xges, both in drab and 
white. Ladies’, in sizes 18 to 35. $1.75; Misses’ 
and Children’s, in sizes 19 to 27, $1.12 and 87% 
cents, respectively (The Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s are made without the fulled bosom- 
piece.) 

Patterns are not for sale. All these garments 
are fully covered by patents, and infringements will 
be rigorously prosecuted by law. 


MADAME CLARK'S 
COMBINATION SHOULDER-BRACE 
CORSET 
AND SKIRT-SUPPORTER 
is without exception the most comfortable and per- 
fect-fitting Corset ever made. It is the only Corset 
which pays any respect to Nature’s mould, and may 
be worn with pertect ease, at the same time giving 


all the stylish effect which is so generaily sought for 
in all Corsets. 





Fra. 3. FIG. 4. 

FiG. 3 shows what we call our Regular Corset, which 
has the most complete chest-expunding shoul- 
der-hrace ever made on uny Corset, and whien 
is dailv gro* ing more and more popular. Made 
in draband white, in Ladies’ sizes, 18 to 34. 
Satreen, $1.75; London Cord, $2.50. Misses’, 19 
to 27, Satteep only, #1.50. 

is our Ex:ra Long or Abdominal Corset, which 
is destined to meet the requirements of all 
fully developed Ludies, as well as those stout- 
ly built. The present fashion of cutting and 
ficting dresses is such that this Corset t+ pecu- 
liariy adapted in giving the fizure that pleas- 
ing appeara: ce which is at once stylish and 


Fia.4 


graceful. Mad -in drab and white in Ladi s 
sizes, 19 to 45 inclusive. Satteen, $2.50; Cou- 
tille, $4.00. 


In stating size for Corsets and Waists, give the 
measure around waist.and be sure to say whether 
tuken over or under the dress. Agents and Canvass- 
ers wanted. Send for Circulars. Aadress 
GEORGY *ROST_& CO., 

387 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 

Orders trom any part of the United States will be 
sent by matl, postage prepvid, on receipt of price. 

Piease state where you saw this advertisement. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


WilsonSewing MachineGo, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 











a ne. We are building a Machine exactly like 
it.Send for Cireular. LYON 8.M.Co,, 40 E. 12th 8t..N.¥. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
Ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 


masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 * « = 1.50 
13 = . 0.75 
53 ‘ after 3 months, 3.50 
523 “ after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order 6 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 

je and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the aubscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECKIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 





of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money Is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 3787, Now York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscriped or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 
3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, ts prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Ordinary a 


a jepree mogehe: se. i28 be 





2060 ~=« (six e./26 “ (six b -T5C. 
oe * {twelve ” .0e.152 “ (twelve “ 650, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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4 times (OME MONEN)..... ce seeeeeeeeesee eee 

18 6“ (three months). 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME, 


FINANCIAL NOTICES . oo DOLLARS PER AGATE 
INE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Frery CENTS A LINE, 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
#1; over that, Twenty-tive cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@, Bax 37-7 We~ York (ity. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with Tuk INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tur INDE. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 


These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Agriculturist -$1 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 
Atlantic Monthly..........sceeee. 3 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 
Frank Leslie’s Llustrated Weekly. 3 60 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 2 70 
Harper’s Magazine............++- 3 60 
Harper’s Weekly. .........-+++0+ 83 60 
Harper’s Bazar........sseeeeeees 3 60 
pe re 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘‘ The Glee Maiden’’) 1 10 
Ladies’ Jourmal........scesseseee 3 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
Littell’s Living Age....-.......+- 7 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 
St. Nicholas Magazine....... wens 
Scribner’s Monthly............++. 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 
Tne Literary World (Monthly), 
NT iccdecesacacue. ° 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 35 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 2 25 
The Christian.......... eccceccece 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 4 50 
Forest and Stream............... 3 0 
Eclectic Magazine........s.ceccce 4 0 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 
“Wide Awake,’ an I[lustrated 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Bronoay,” 
‘“'TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will maila copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or thé three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Tuk INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 
Extra sheets containing Rev. Josep Cook’s Monday Lectures from Octaber 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 
20: 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $8 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 


1, The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

& David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. @ 

7. Old Curlosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 582 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 











ll. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey's Clock ete. 
560 pages, 


530 pp. 





Each additional Subscriber shall have a1 additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 
WE 
WILL 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS yess DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in qne volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold. Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Son. Eyrincr, Jr ‘The original cost of the stereotype 
joe alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


“They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” ; 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


‘LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 
This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 

interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the. best artists in the country 

(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 

entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 

and Smith. The original oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 

Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 
This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 


24x3814. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of tha 
United States. 


‘““CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘© Ex President U. 8S. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘* Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B, Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was reveuled to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives « better insight into his ‘‘inner life’’ than 
can be found elsewhere, and 1s altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever publisbed. i 

This really wonderful book (the copyright of which » now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.0 for one year’s subscription 
in advance. Fur 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given away, postage prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, in advance 


We give but ONE premium.for ONE year’s subseription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
rine THE INDEPENDENT, 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


CULTIVATION OF CELERY. 








Tus excellent and healthy vegetable, so 
familiar to the residents of cities and the larger 
villages, is far too I'ttle known to farmers, who 
possess peculiar facilities for raising it cheaply 
and abundantly. The old saying that the 
‘« shoemaker’s wife goes barefoot’’’ is particu- 
larly applicable to the tillers of the sofl, since, 
haying the means of producing the choicest 
fruits aud vegetables, they fail to use them, 
and, asa rule, know less of these adjuncts of 
good livicg than the residents of cities, who 
draw their supplies from suburban orchards 
and gardevs. To persons who have been al- 
ways accustomed to the use of celery it may 
seem hardly credible that there should be in 
the United States thousands of families who 
have never seen or tasted the plant; but it is 
nevertheless true, and we are frequently re- 
quested to describe it and tel] how to raise it, 
as also in what form it is brought to the table. 
This shows that celery fs pot so well known or 
so extensively cultivated as so desirable a 
vegetable should be. 

Our common garden celery is supposed to 
have originated from a strong-scented, acrid 
(if not pofsonous) plant found growing wild 
along the coast in mavy parts of Europe, and 
known to botanists as Apium graveolens; but 
through long years of cultivation it bas lost its 
noxlous properties, like the garden parsnip, 
which is also descended from the wild parsnip 
of Europe, a well-known and soniewbat poison- 
ous plant. There appears to be two very dis- 
tinct natural varieties of the celery, of which 
the first is known as the Apium dulce, or com- 
mon garden celery, cultivated for its leaf- 
stalke, which are rendered tender and delicate 
in flavor by blanching. The second is called 
celeriac, or turnip-rooted, the crown or main 
root enlarging to the size of a small turnip, and 
forming a solid fleshy tuber, which is generally 
cooked before beipg considered edible. The 
latter, however, is only cultivated to a very 
IMmited extent, as consumers are mainly found 
among our French and German population. 
There are also many sub-varieties of the com- 
mon garden celery, some having reddisb stalks, 
others green; but the cultivation is the same 
with all, so that it is unnecessary to name 
them. 

In the more Northern States, where the sea- 
sons are short, celery seed should be sown in 
hot-beds, or where a little artificial heat can be 
given during the cold nights of early spring. 
But in the latitude of this city and further 
south the plants can usually be brought for- 
ward early enough if the seeds are sown in a 
warm, rich, and well-protected bed in the gar- 
cen. Celery reeds are quite small and germ- 
inate slowly, and the plants are rather delicate 
when young. Considerable care is, therefore, 
required to prevent them from being smothered 
with weeds; but when toe plants are a few 
weeks old and become well established they 
will bear as much rough’ usage as any garden 
vegetable. The seed-bed should be made 
very rich, with plenty of thoroughly decom- 
posed stable manure, if old and worn land {s 
used for the purpose. On new soils little or 
no enriching materials need be employed ; but 
in all eases the surface of the bed must be 
finely pulverized, and no stone or hard lumps 
left to impede the growth of the plante. The 
seed may be scattered thinly over the surface 
and raked in, or sown in drills and slightly 
covered with fine earth. The latter plan is 
preferable, as it gives a better opportunity to 
work among the plants,in order to keep the 
soil light and cut out weeds with ahoe. After 
sowing, itis well to give the bed a good sprink- 
ling, and the watering should be frequently 
repeated, provided eufficient rain does not fall 
to insure germination of the seed and a vigor- 
ous growth of the plants. When the latter are 
three or four inches high, the leaves should 
either be cut off or the plants lifted and set 
out in anew bed. Either operation will cause 
them to grow more stocky and produce a large 
clump of roots. Market-gardeners, who raise 
large numbers of plants for their own use and 
for sale, practice the cutting off of the tops, in 
preference to transplanting ; but with the ama- 
teur gardener the latter process will generally 
be the better plan, as it affords an opportunity 
of thiuning out the plants and giving each 
plenty of room inthe new bed for rapid growth 

during the time it remains in this position. 
Of eourse, a portion of the leaves should be 

pinched off at the time of transplanting from 

the seed-bed, and a moist or rainy day should 
be 8 lected for the operation. 

The time for planting out celery varies, of 
course, according to latitude; but it is impos- 
sible to have celery ready for use before the 
autumn, for if the bleaching is attempted in 
hot weather the stems will decay or the plants 
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die outright. From the last of June until the 
first of August ie about the limit of the season 
for planting in the Middle States; but in cold- 
er localities it is well to have the plants ready 
for setting out by the middle of June. 

The preparation of the soil consists in work- 
ing it deeply, and, if it is not rich, in making it 
80 by liberal applications of manure. Soil can 
scarcely be too rich for celery. It was former- 
ly the practice to set the plants in trenches, six 
inches or more in depth; but this system bas 
been abandoned by market-gardeners, and the 
surface is kept level until the time for bleach- 
ing the stalks. Rows are marked out three to 
four feet apart, and the plants set about eight 
inches apart in the row. If the plants are 
stocky, and have been previously transplant- 
ed as directed, they can be easily lifted with 
considerable soil adhering to their roots, and 
the removal from the bed to the field will 
scarcely check their growth. .After the final 
plantiog, nothing further is required but to 
stir the soil about them frequently, and keep 
down all weeds for the next month or two, or 
until the first or middle of August, at which 
time a little earthing up may be done. At this 
time a little soil may be drawn up against the 
plants, the stalks at the same time being held 
together with the hand, to prevent the earth 
from getting into the center. Where large 
quantities of celery are cultivated the bank- 
ng up is done“in great part with the plow, 
after the stalks have been pressed together and 
slightly banked with the hoe, 

The earthing up should not, however, be 
done all at once, but from time to time, as the 
stalks advance in growth. That which is 
wanted for use in October should be well 
banked up the first of September; and that 
which is wanted for late wioter use need not 
be banked up at all, or very little, until put 
away in the pits prepared foritsreception. As 
soon asthe leaf stalks are blanched and tender 
they are ready for use, and are generally eaten 
asa relish, with the addition of a little salt. 
The stalks that have not been sufficiently 
blanched to make them tender may be used 
for cvuoking and will prove an excellent dish. 

Celery wanted for winter use should be taken 
up before the ground is frozen hard or the 
leaves of the plants have been killed by frosts, 
and packed in trenches prepared for the pur- 
pose in dry soil. The trenches may be a foot 
or more in width and a foot in depth, the soil 
taken up being thrown equally upon both 
sides. The celery as taken up should be 
packed upright in the trench and as close to- 
gether as the roots will admit ; after which the 
earth should be drawn against the stalks, and 
the tops covered with boarde, to keep out 
water. As the weather becomes cold, and 
there is danger of the celery freezing, the tops 
may be covered with coarse hay or straw, and 
earth banked over this to whatever depth may 
be required to keep out the frost; but the 
winter covering should not be put on too 
early, for there is generally as much danger of 
the celery being ruined by heat as by cold. To 
get at the celery in winter, it is only necessary 
to open one end of the trench, take out what 
is wanted, and close up with the straw used 
for covering. With very little care as regards 
the temperature, celery may be kept eafely 
from October to March, and sometimes much 
later in cool climates; and there are few veg- 
etables better liked or more worthy of cultiva- 
tion.— Weekly Sun, 

ee 


PROFITABLE MAREET GARDEN 
CROPS. ; 


OF early grown crops, if one has a warm soll, 
radishes make one of the most profitable, as 
demanding little expense except the bunching, 
which is necessary only when you are sure of 
your crop and a sale for it. It usually finds 
large sale at a good price if very early, and is 
often raised as a stolen crop. Another advan- 
tage is the quick returns secured, the crop be- 
ing raised and marketed in from forty to sixty 
days. 

Onions, year in and year out, probubly yield 
the most profit of any garden crop; but should 
never be undertaken in large amount at first, 
nor even upouv a small scale if the ground is 
poor or weedy. New ground one or two years 
clean tilled is especially favorable, and alo.g 
with this, if the grower has an inborn batred of 
weeds, he is pretty sure of a crop. 

On cool soils and well tilled early peas are a 
good crop; but provision must be made to have 
an abundance of pickers whenever wanted. It 
is also cleared from the ground in time to allow 
of pickling cucumbers, late cabbage, late roast- 
ing ears of corn, or turnips; and, by planting 
between the rows, fine crops of melons or 
squasb can be grown after them. 

Early cabbage pay well when well tilled on 
very rich ground, but most beginners err in at- 
tempting at first to grow largely of early cab- 
bage and late celery, two of the most difficult 
crops to grow and demanding the largest out- 
lay and risk. fe 

Early beets for bunching are usually in free 
demand and pay well, having no pests, and safe 








for a late crop, should they miss the early mar- 
ket. But the grower must remember they are 
bulky, and {ft takes a great many wagon-loads. 
to realize $100. 

Early potatoes in every market are sure of a 
demand and one of our surest crops. Econom- 
ically managed, it always yields a fair profit 
and often a very large one. Mulching with 
manure, to be ploughed under for the second 
crop, insures a good yield, and, being all avail- 
able for the other crop, really costs the pota- 
toes nothing. 

Swect corn usually pays well if brought into 
the market very early or very late; but il is so 
easily raised that in the season the glut drives 
the price to alow figure. But it is profitable® 
bog and stock-feed, even while green, Feed 
sta'ks and all, so there need never be any loss 
upon it. 

Melons upon sandy soil in good heart, if pro- 
tected from their many pests, ‘‘can’t help but 
psy,’ and the demand grows with the supply, 
till we can almost say that no market has for 
any length of time been glutted with them. 
But *‘ eternal vigilance is the price’ of melons. 

Winter squash, especially Hubbard, have be- 
come such a staple in the market that a large 
demand Is always certain, and the grower of a 
large crop rerely fails to realize well. Failures 
are often due to insufficient fertility; but more 
frequently, by neglect, the bugs are allowed to 
destroy them. 

Tomatoes, if once well rooted, are the most 
tenacious of life, and loyally yield at least a 
fair crop, whether the season be a continuous 
drought or one protfacted rain. Often it is 
imprudently marketed, and the price driven 
very low. But it has become such a standard 
fruit for immediate table use and for canning 
that, with tact in marketing or by canning all 
surplue, a fair price ought to be maintained, I 
annually market several hundred bushels; but 
never have sold a bushel for less than seventy- 
five cents, and more usually have obtained a 
dollar. On the wagon ready for market I do 
not think they cost me more than thirty cents 
at the bighest. 

The root crope—beets, carrots, parspips, and 
rutabygas—ygrown upon clayey loam, pay well 
in most markets; but the important items of 
expense are their culture and harvesting and 
the most economic methods must be studied. 
—Root’s Manual. 





THE CHINESE PRIMROSE. 


I KNow of no plant so entirely satisfactory 
to most amateur florists, ladies especially, as 
the beautiful Chinese primrose (/’rimula Sinen- 
sis), in all its varieties of form and color, from 
the pretty single varieties, so like wild-wood 
blossoms, to the charming double kinds, 
which resemble minfature roses. The single 
varieties are best raised from seed sown from 
February unti] June, for succession. Plants 
desired for Christmas sow in February; for 
February, in March; for March and April, the 
first and last of May, in our dry climate. The 
soil proper for the seed is composed of old leaf- 
mold one part, two parts of light, fibrous loam, 
and fine sand sufficient to make it light and 
porous. ‘Take five-inch pots, fill one-third 
with broken crocks, then nearly to the top 
with the compost, water through a fine rose or 
atomizer, then sprinkle a little fine sand over 
the surface, sow the seed carefully, and then 
birely cover with finest sand, sifted over 
through Swiss muslin. Cover with a pane of 
glass, and place as near the light as possibile, 
io ashaded part of the conservatory or the 
east window of a warm room. As soon as the 
plants show their fourth leaves, or are large 
enough to handle, transplant them singly into 
émall thumb-pots, using drainage and the same 
soil as before, and place in a cold-frame or con- 
tinue in the window for about two wecks, giv- 
ing air indirectly each day, and gradually har- 
dening, to prevent the young plants from be- 
coming drawn and spindling. As soon as well 
established, repot into five or six-inch pots, in 
which to bloom, using same compost, but add- 
inzatbird part of old thoroughly-rotted cow 
or hen-manure—the older the better. At this 
stage I stand my pots in an old spent hot-bed, 
as the great secret of success, I find, is to keep 
the plants in healthful growing condition from 
the time the seed germinates until they bloom, 
not allowing them to grow pot-bound or their 
vigor to be checked in any way, as this will so 
injure the plants that you will have a most un- 
satisfactory bloom. Continue this course 
until about the second week in September, 
when they should be put in some place 
where they will be entirely free from draughts 
of air. Keep the soil moist, but never either 
dry nor too wet, invariably watering with 
water as warm as the temperature of the room. 
As soon as the flower-spikes begin to form 
down in the heart of the plant commence us- 
ing weak manure-water, with a little soot add- 
ed, twice a week. 

After blooming, the plants require a season 
of rest, about six weeks or Jess; after which we 
grow them right on freely, when they will pro- 
duce abundance of shoots for cuttings. These I 
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take off any time during the early summer, and, 
filling small pots with drainage, a little com- 
post and sand, the end of the cutting is embed- 
ded in the latter, the pot watered, and then 
placed in a hot-bed, with good bottom heat; 
or, in lieu of this, in a warm spot. In one 
month the plants will become well rooted, 
when each one should be transferred to a four- 
inch pot and kept growiog continually. Ex- 
amine every week or two, and just as soon as 
they fill with roots transfer to a larger one, 
never allowing them to become pot-bound.— 
Vick’s Magazine. 


SOOT VS. WIREWORMS. 


He found the wireworm so abundant in 
every part of the garden he was set to culti- 
vate that he could scarcely grow a potato ora 
carrot without its being rendered useless by 
it; and, among tbe various things he was led 
to adopt as preventives, soot app ared to be 
the only effectual remedy. This he applied to 
potato crops in the following manner: The 
drills were got ready in their usual way and 
the scts laid in at the bottom of each drill. The 
soot was then put down upon them, in quanti- 
ty sufficient to cause the drills to assume quite 
a black appearance. This being done, the drills 


were closed in the ordinary manner to the nat- 
ural level, and the work was finished. Where- 
ever soot was applied the crops turned out 
elean and good, scarcely a trace of the wire- 
worm’s ravages was to be seen; while those 
from rows not dressed with soot were quite 
the reverse—the potatoes being pierced 
through in every direction and fit only for 
feeding pigs.—London Land and Water. 





AGRICULTURAL 


J.M. THORBURN & CO.’8 NEW YORK 
combined Catalogue of iy ricultural, ‘l'ree 
aud Shrub, and Flower SEEDS tor 1878 mailed free 
on application. 

CHOICE PLANTS AND FINE FLOWER 
SKED-». For Quality, None Better; for Price, 
None Cheaper. Catalogues free. The best 
Floral Guide ever issued, 25c. Address J. 
GREIVES, Sec. G. and P. Nurseries, Paterson, N. J. 


EVERYTHING «™ ™ GARDEN, 
Seeds, Plants, Roots, Implements, etc. 
i Bocas Oder” seat free om spoticetion 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
ee 


New Vork. 






















35 Cortlandt Str 





‘0 
EVERY FARMER IN THE U. S. 
should know the wmerits of the CAMPBELL 
PATENT SQUARE BUTTER-BOX, Taper Beveled, 
holding 5 and 10 pounds each, and the CAMPBELL 

RHFRIGERATOR SHIPPING AND REIUR 
BUTTER-CASEKH, with Ice-Chest, and get 5 to 8 cents 
per pound more for your Butter. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-List. 
—" Box to any address for 40 cents, express pre- 
paid, 





SHERMAN, BRADISH & CO., 
MONTGOMERY CENTER, Vt. 
s SEND YOUR ADDREgSs TO 
® K. A. REEVES, ? 
Q 68 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YorK, m 
FOR HIS 


. DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE mi 


TT] OF 
uw Seeds for 1878. O 


Contains over 100 pages and is fully illus- 
trated. 


” Established In 1854. . 
Beautify Your Home with Flowers. 


WE OFFER THIS SPRING AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


ALL THE CHOICEST VARIETIES OF 


GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 


Roses—Monthly, Moss, Climbing, and hardy varie- 
ties for Garden. 

Geraniums-—single, Double, Variegated, and Ivy- 
leaved, in great Wier: 

Novelties—Many New Plants offered for the first 
time this s ring. 

Collections of 100 Beautiful Flowering Plants, fur- 
nishing a succession of bloom throughout the seas 


son, for $5. 
Collections of 50 Beautiful Flowering Plants, fur- 
nishing @ succession of bloom during the season, 





or $3. 
Collections of 25 Beautiful Flowering Plants, fur- 
nishing a succession of bloom during the season, 


tor $1.75. 

Collections of 12, a8 above, for $l. 10 cents extra if 
sent by mail. i) 

Verbenas—Assorted, per dozen, with labels, 75¢.; 
without labels, 50c.; assorted, per 100, with labels, 
$4; without labels, $3. 

13 = Flowering Plants, by mail,postpaid, for 


PLATTSBURGH GREENHOUSES. 
DAVID LITTLE & CO., 

Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 

Send for Catalogue. 


E. K. THOMPSON'S 


7) AROSMA 
wore 
Ay ACK- ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A RENEWER, REGENERATOR AND RE GULATOR 
OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 
(Trade Mark Registered at Washington, D. C.) 1 
Prepared by E K. THOMPSON, Wholesa 


0 
exist. Titusville, Pa. 
For sale by Spencer & ullymore, and Powell § 








Plimpton, Druggists. o, N. Y.; bY 
Strong, Givens, oO. Pp, R. B 8 & Co., Fabne: 
stock & Co., and Geo. A. Kel 


"Seller ne 

ly & Co.. Piteepa re 8, 
. HN H. FRA 

Wholesale Agents "6 wi iam Street, Now Yo 
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1W0 FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE. 


Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PES8Ts, 


Daily Trains from Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Battimore, Chicago, =t, Louis, 
Omaha, ana Intermediate Points, 

for San Francisco. 


EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 


Choice from Nearly Every Variety o 
F ing, Fruit, Grachig, “an > 
Timber Lands. 
The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


now offer, adjacent to their railroad lines in CAL- 
IFORNIA, NEVADA, and UTAH, a large body of 
land in sections, most of which is well adapted to 
cultivation and offers unequaled advantages for set- 
tlement or investment. 

IN CALIFORNIA the lands lying on each side 
of the main ine of the Central Pacific Railroad ex- 
tend from the navigable waters of the sacramento, 
above the Bay of San Francisco, across the broadest 
and most populous portion of the Sacramento Val- 
ley and both slopes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
They are diversified in soil, climate, and conditions 
—embracing the semi-tropical productions in the 
lower valleys, corresponding with those of Spain, 
{taly, and the shores of tne Mediterranean ; the 
vine, orchard, and grain-lands of the fovut-hills, cor- 
responding with those of France,Germany, and Aus- 
tria; and the timber-lands of the mountain-slopes, 
corresponding with those of Maine, Sweden, Nor- 
way, etc. The Central portion of California is al- 
ready noted for the excellence of its wheat, grapes, 
pears, cherries,*trawberries, smail fruits, and garden 
vegetables generally, and “or the ease with which they 
can be grown to dimensions and perfection unattain- 
able elsewhere. The lands in this belt, purchased of 
the Company, have resulted in grevityiag, Shecese to 
the settlers. Wheat can safely lie in the field till 
threshed and shipped, and the fruit-trees and vines 
are not troubled by insec sor blight. 

Along the CALIFORNIA and OREGON 
BRANCH, in the renowned Valley of the Sacra- 
mento, ext nding from the center to the northern 
poundary of the state, the Company also offer a 
choice selection, with the same general characteris- 
tics. ‘This valley is at present the seat of the most 
successful culture of small grains—wheat, barley 
oats, etc.—in the country. and also offers ubrivaled 
facitities for extensive und profitable sheep and 
stock-grazing. The whole comprises some of the best 
land in Caltfornia, 

N NEVADA the main line of the Central Pa- 
citie Railroad occupies the Truckee and Humboldt 
Valleys, the largest and best-settled in the state, at a 
short distance from numerous and important mining 
regions, Whose yield of the precious metals is esti- 
mated at from fifteen to twenty millions dollars an- 
nually. The Jands of the Company are so situated 
as to command these markets for their produce. 
Large herds of cattle are maintained with little or 
no trouble in the Humboldt Valley and the valieys 
which join it. Whereverthe proper cultivation has 
been applied these lands, have yielded good crops of 
fruits, cereals, and esculents. 

Iw UT 4H, in the great Salt Lake and contiguous 
valleys, where the Mormons have s0 successfully 
demonstrated the fertility of the soil and the health- 
fulness of the climate, the Company have aiso good 


land. 
TITLE PATENT DIRECT FROM THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT. 

These lands wil! be sold in quantities and on terms 
to suit. Immigrants, colonists, and capitalists, who 
desire to acquire indestructible real propert + cer- 
tainto advance in value, will be benefited by an 
exumination. Pamphlets, maps, etc. will be fur- 
nished, by application to 

BRB. B. REDDING, 


LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 


MPANY, 
Railroad ee - Gor. a Townsend Sts., 
n Francisco, Cal. 





AT YOUR 
DOOR. 
For we will send free by mail either of the below- 
. $1.00%5 collections, all distinct varieties : 
8 Abutilons, or 4 Azaleas, 
8 Begonias, or 3 Camellias 
2 Caladiums (fancy), or $ Carnations (monthly), 
12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, 
8 Centaureas or 8 other white-leaved plants, 
8 Dahlias, or 8 Dianthus (new Japan), 
8 Ferns, 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias, 
8 Geraniums Zonale, 8 Double, or 8 Scented, 
8Geraniums Fancy, 8 Variegated, or 4 Ivy-leaved 
4Gloxinias, 8 Gladiolus, or 8 Tuberoses (Pearl), 
4Grape Vines, 4 Honeysuckles, 4 Hardy Shrubs 
8 Heliotropes, 8 Lantanas, or 8 Petunias, 


8 Pansies (new German), or 8 Salvias, 
8 Roses, Monthly, 8 Hardy Hybrid, or 4 Climbing, 
8 Violets (scented), or 8 Daisies, English, 
12 Scarcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Plants, 
16 Verbenas, distinct and splendid sorts, 
25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 


ufficient to stock a greenhouse and 
Eg $25, to which our book “Gardening 
leasure” and Catalogue (value $1.75) will be added, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. - 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 





[ESTABLISHED 1839.) 


CHOICE SEEDS, 


comprising a full stock of 
GARDEN, FLOWER, and FIELD SEEDS. 


Consult your own interest and call or send for 
Price-list, which will be mailed to you free. 
STAIR & KEN | 





EL. Cleveland Seed &tor 
116 Ontario Street, CLEVELAND. O. ee” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ALL MAY FIND 
WORK, HOMES, WEALTH, aud HAP- 


PINESS 
by Purchasing Land in 


EASTERN NEBRASKA 


of the Union Pacific Railroad Com. 
pany. 
This Company has MILLIONS of ACRES for 


sale at PRICES and on TERMS that bring them 
within the reach of ALL. 


* RINE CLIMATEand SOIL, NEAR GOOD 


MARKETS. GROWING TOWNS. GOUD 
SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. A PARADISE 
forthe WORKINGMAN, FARMER, STOCK- 
GROWER, or MAN of WEALTH. 


COME AND SEE. ‘ 
Low Rates of Fare from all Prineipal 
. oints. 


Circulars, Guides, Papers, etc. sent FREE EVERY- 
WHERE. Address 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 


LAND COMMISSIONER U. P. R.R. CO., 
Omaha, Neb. 


¢@” REFER TO THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 48 


GILT-EDGE BUTTER. 


Over 1,200. Dairies are now Using 
THE 


Cooley Creamers. 


OGD2N FARM, NEWPORT, R. I., March 24th, 1878. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co:: 
ntlemen:—We are more and more pleased with 
the Cooley Creamer as we continue to use it, and we 
feel confident that we shali produce a better quality 
of butter this summer by means of it than we ever 
have before. e are now getting $1.004 pound for 
our butter. Very truly yours, 
MELVILLE BULL. 
WALTHAM, VT., August 3d, 1877. 
J. W. Dorsey, Esq.: 
Dear Sir :— Yours is received. In reply, would say 
I have used the Cooley system of setting milk, and 
from seven cows and trom twenty milkings set in 
the submerged cans I mave siz pounds wore of but- 
ter than | aid from the same number of milkings set 
in small paps. Lam perfectly satisfied your method 
of setting milk for butter is superior to any other 
now in use. Yours truly, R. WILLIAMR., 
Address for Circular 
VERMONT FARM MA 


CHINE, CO., 
Bellows Fails, Vt. 


FROM J. B. ROOT, 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE, GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE, SOPERPHOSPHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING PURPOSKS. 


Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere. 


NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 
Northboro, Mass. 


KAKI, 0" Japanese Persimmon. 


A new and delicious Fruit. 

SPECIALTIES: Magnolias, Japanese Maples, 
Rhododendrons, Hardy and Chinese Azaleas, 
Roses and Camellias, 

An immense collection of Fruits and Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. All THE VERY 
LATEST NOVELTIES. Price-List FREE. De- 
scriptive Catalogue, 10 cts. 


PARSONS & SONS CO., 
(Limited), 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE . 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


Itis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown se to be of the Very fligh- 
0 














KE. N. P 
fee Wana gre & CARPENTER, 
uu er 8t., ladelphia; . D. 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N. r oo instal 





KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES 


AT YOUR DOOR. 
The GREATEST OFFERS of SEEDS, PLANTS, and FLOWERS Ever Made. 


G3" Catalogue and List of great Offers free. Send for it. 


GRIMES & GARROW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PATENTED CARBON PLOW. 


RIGHT AND LEFT-HAND. 





THE HARDEST 
KNOWN 
SUBSTANCE 
» «THAT WILL 
SCOUR 
IN ANY SOIL. 





——— e 
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Th af a a yy 
Hara eg Garbon Metal is a practical mixture of refined steel, wrought iron, and other metals, cast in form. 
0 


ect to 
any Pe Geant teed to scour in any soil. 
tculars to * one! Try one 


0 
ete _— aurface-chilled iron. Combinin 


great strength, great _weer,and durability. Sub- 


Osts less than steel. work 


arrante do 
! Buy one! If there are none for salein your locality, send for ful) par- 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CU., 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements, IHon, N. Y., 


or 57 Reade 8St., New York. 


N. B.—Also 
ete, manufacturers of the cel 
Also Right and Left-Hand Steal Bans nay Bang aged PATENT STEEL SHOVELS, SCOOPS, SPADES, 


BIRDSELL’S 









“ 
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Combined Clover Thresher, Buller, and 
Gleaner, with Stack r and iuster attached. 
“ Clover Leaf” and price-list sent free. Also Decis- 
jon of the Courts sustaining the Birdsell Patents. 
Address BIRDSELL MAN’t’G CO., South Bend, Ind. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 
. 1878. 


"w PHILADELPHDL 









Lawn Mowe 


SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 32 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


These Machines did an amount of work on the 
Centennial Grounds equal to 10 years of ordinary 
use, without loss of time for sharpening or repairs— 
completely distancing all competitors in that cele- 
brated trial of 6 months’ duration. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with prices, 
EASTERN AGENTS 
R H. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water St., New York. 
Jos. Breck & Sons, 51 and 62 North Market S8t., Bos- 
ton, Maes. 
Wm.E Barrett & Co., 44 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 
J.M. Childs & Co., i2and 14 Fayette St., Utica, N.Y. 
Stvele & Avery, 44and 46 State st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Everson, Frissele & Co., 10S. Salina St., Syracuse,N.Y. 
Ww. M. Williams, No. 73 Genesee 8t., Auburn, N. ¥. 
T. Hawley & Co., 93 Water St., Bridgepurt, Conn. 
C. B. Walbridge, 28 and Sul Washington 8t., Buffalo, 


ECONOMY IN 
CORN CULTIVATION 


Canvassers wanted where we have no Agents. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 









THOMAS SMOOTHING | 


HARROW 


This HARROW took the only Centennial award 
givento Harrows. It never clogs, pulverizes fifty 
per cent. more and better than any Harrow ever 
Made, cultivates corn, potatoes. wheat, and vats 
after they are above ground, with pertect safety, 
and largely increases their yield. farmers 
are using it. Apply for [ilustrated Ci:culara to 

THE THOMAS SMOOTHING HARROW CO., 
ENEVA, N.Y. 

Special inducements to readers of THE INDE- 

PENDENT. 


Manhattan Blood Guano, 


SEASON OF 1878. 


This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops is too well known 
to require extended remarks. 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine. 

&™ For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 


38 Platt St., New York. 
P.-O. Box 59. 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone SuperphosphateofLime. 
- Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
Now York Gmce 150 Front atreet. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
mere and Dealers are invited to send for 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells fur CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


: HENRY McSHANE & CO., 


BALTIMORE, M4. 
MENEELY 
BELL FO 








& KIMBERLY, 


UNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 

special tiontion given to CHURCH BELLS 
attention given . 

Tr Tilustrated Catalogue sent free. “ 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established tn 3637. 


fenerles. Bene of Pppe ane Tin, mounted 
with the best for Churche 
gy ene Nous ce, Pire 








waaay Saree ots pute 5 
justrated Catalogue seat 
Vaxposax & Tar, 102 K. 34 St, Ciocinasth 





MENEEILY & COMPANY, 





Hy unde: Y. 

Fitty og ae ou trey, , 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 
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MEDICAL 





te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any hind, 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 








The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for Ly of thirty ge and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World's Exhibitions 
— Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere — and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease. 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree ol 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a ao nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless. 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, an 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your Kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Have you 
been indiscreet in early years a find your- 
self harassed with a multitud# of gloomy 
symptoms? Are you timid, nervous, and 
forgetful, and your mind continually dweil- 
ing on the subject? Have you lost confidence 
in yourself and energy for business pursuits ? 
Are you subject to any of the following symp- 
toms: Restless nights, broken sleep, night- 
mare, dreams, palpitation of the heart, bash- 
fulness, confusion of ideas, aversion tosociety, 
dizziness in the hea dimness of sight, pim- 
ples and blotches the face aud back, and 
other despondent symptoms? Thousands of 
young men, the middle-aged, and even the 
old, suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity. Tbousands of females, too, are broken 
down in health and spirits from disorders 
peculiar to their sex, and who, from false 
maodesty or neglect prolong their sufferings. 
Why, then further neglect a subject so pro- 
ductive of health and ha piness when there 
is at hand a means of restoration? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DESCRIPtIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, @ large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cup- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor. Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCINNATI, 0. 





Bey Avoid bogus appliances ne elec= 
trie qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 


Cancer 


world, are now living witnesses of his wonderful 
akillin rescuing them from aterribleand untimely 

Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free, 
rite for a cireular, giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome, N. *- 


CURE FITS!! 


When I say cure, 1 do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. Imean 
aradica! cure. lam aregular physician and have 
made tne disease of J 
Fits, Epilepsy, or Falling Sickness 
a life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
- Because others have failed is no reason 











1 NEVER FAILING AGUE 

HOW mf CURE AND KONIC IT. 

. tf a asd reward if it failsto cure. Sold 
. C. B. HOWE, M. D., 

Seneca Falis, N. Y 





OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powere’s Bi 


SEWER-PIPES, 


| 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated War 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 
For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 





*“GET THE BEST.” 
Highest Award at the Centennial | 





NCH Ane ENTLY Se 


Perfect stock, best work, very efficient and durable 

Nine sizes mude, churning from one to 150 ay gad 

Warranted to be exactly as represented. old by 
all dealers tn REALLY first-class Farm Tools. 

PORTE&R BLANCHARD’S SONS, CONCORD, N. 
H., Sole Manufacturers. Send for C irculars. 














~ MOTHERS WANTING THE 


BEST BABY CARRIAGE 


will please, before purchasing, send for IJllus- 
trated Catrlogue. Brown’s Patents, Front 


Spring, Sleeving Extension, Sun_ Shade, Canopy 
Couch, Reverses, Handle, _— Supposing 
Strap, BROWN M’#’°G Cu.,, late 


BROWN, 174 Banks St. Up-lown Depot, 403 
Eighth Ave., cor, 30th St. 


CQMPASSES. 


& J. BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 921 
cheapness Bt., A hila., invit 8 your special acteotion to 
their unequal: 0 stock of Microscopes, Telescopes 
Opera Giusses, Speciacis and Eye Giasses, Ther- 
mometers, and other Meteoroiogica) Instruments, at 
greatly reduced proces. Miustrated Catatogue mailed 
to any address. 








with High Prices! 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
6S and 70 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 








4-Ton Hay Scales, $60. OLp Price $160, 
Other sizes Scal-s, Beums, etc. at a great reduction, 
eAll Scales Warranted. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE/isthe easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fyingin the market, It 
has a very largé shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch. is simple incon- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It isalmost 
impossible for other 
machines to sell in 
ae eae 
with the WHITE. 
A gents Wanted 

rye for terms, Ne 

vbite Rowing Se 

ine ees Cleve- 
’ = 
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To Preserve and Beautify Your Homes Use 


GUITA PERCHA PAINT, 


HE BEST PRESERVATIVE EVER USED 

forWood, Iron, Stone or Brick Structures 
FOR INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. Sen 
for Sample Colors and Price Lists (F REE) to 
GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY, 3% 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE INDEPENDE T,. 
THE CREAT 


SPRING AND SUMMER APERIENT, | 


Sufferers from Sick Headache, Sufferers from Heartburn, 
Sufferers from Dyspepsia, / Sufferers from Piles, 

Sufferers from Nervous Headache, Sufferers from Sea Sickness, 
Sufferers from Sour Stomach, Sufferers from Liver Complaint, 
Sufferers from Bilious Headache, Sufferers from Indigestion, 
Sufferers from Costiveness, | WILL FIND IN 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


A SURE, PLEASANT, and PERMANENT CURE for the above and similar diseases. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


KINCSFORD’S OSWECO. STARCH. . 













_— PERFECTLY 
AND 
U id STRON : 
MOST <I OOM si > G 
ECONOMICAL J rnaroRo 8 THAN ANY OTHER, 
IN THE UNIFORM, 
WORLD. Always the Same. 











a bons > ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. 





KS, CKIRDEN Nod. Fo 
fice 26, John St.2.5> SEARLE EU PIR TS RYU. 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Parlor, Library, Dining Room, Office, and Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


PIER AND MANTLE GLASS, CORNICES, 


LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, etc., etc. 


Nos. 47 and 49 West (4th St., near Sixth Ave. 


Patented Decentber 15th, 1874, EC ECONOMIC PORTABLE WASHSTAND. 


AVERILL PAINT, 


IXED READY FOR USE, 
Received the Highest Awtrd from = awe ee for Beauty and Durability. Beware of 
tations 


CALCICAKE; 


or, COMPRESSED CALCIMIN 
Something New for Walls, Ceilings, eel Ready = use and he — oo any one. Sample Cards sent 
VERILL CHi bv eau ‘p to 
32 Burling Sitp. N. y. 171 «ast Randolph -*t., Sainne int. GO East’ River 8t., Cleveland; 
. E. Cor. Fourth and igace Sts, hiladelphin; ane Migh St» Boston, | Mass. 


NAIAD 
WATERPROOF OIL 


is the best Leather Preserv- 
ative in use for Harness, 
Carriage-Tops, Belting, 


Ni Never 




















The Best Paint in the World 


THE RUBBER PAINT. 


We have numerous testimonials like the following: 









Lad the following: 
ky 
D 
WAVERLEY, N.Y., Feb. 21st. oll for harness and leather, 


Be) Boots, Shoes, etc. We have 
CoLumsvs, O., Feb. 12, 1878. 
Gents:—With a vast experi- 
Ge mn :— se it is with picusure I unhesitatingly pronounce the 
mete. t eve seek | Ts Wh vicnsare, and Blacking the best in use. Ut 


we) numerous testimonials like 
ence in hanaling all kinds of 
your paint during the past gives perfect satistaction to my fs om 


usw gegllle goclggre Alot Ch Wl roars by oe ayes Analytical co ad 
hemica anatyzec rs ’ L 
buildings and on our Car- and reoght Anaya d assachusetts, and the following 


Whee! Works and tenement Certifcat te is him: 
EJP ouses. [ lik: it better than ‘I have an a sample of Naiad Waterproof 
any other paint, OFand have seen the formaia by whicn itis manu- 
Yours respectfully, fuctured, The substances used in its preparation are 
M. LYMAN, J known to preserve and soften leather, besides ren- 
a R, dering it waterproof. It is easily applied, readily ab- 
Treas. of ¢ Jayuta Wheel Foun- | sorbed, and free from any ingredient that is injuri- 
dry Company. ous to ieather.” 
BRANCH FACTORIES: 506 West St., New York; S83 W. Van Bares St., Chicage, Til. ails 
0S. Third St., 8t. Louis, Mo.; ana a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro., No. § 
Libert: St., Baitimore, Ma. 


ONEER | Mixed Ready for the 











EP ARED Brush. 
THE BEST IN THE MAR- 
Al TS KT. JOHN HOLLAND'S FALCON GOLD PEN 
is made of fine Gold, pointed with the best Iridium 


NTS. 
WARRANTED. Diamosd oints They possess the tirmness uf the 


4 elebrated Faicon Steel Pen, with the smoothness 
Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee and durabilicy of the Gold Pen. My Gold Pen will 


our be tound far superior to those of any other make, 4s 
they are made by a pxtent process. One of them will 
not only give more satisfaction in writing, but will 
IONEER PREP D Al TS outlusta fiundrea grossof the best Steel Pens. If 
note old by a Lae rhe — A Et Dy | 
will be sent in 8 registered letter y ress, 
to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. if not satisfactory can be exchungec 


2 OLLAND, ‘snufacwurer of all styles of 
DOA.” SER ir re nee ENN, best quality Gold Boas and Pencil Cases, 7 9 


West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
T. H. NEVIN & CO., — 


Pittsburgh, Pa. AMATEUR WORKERS 


CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 
Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, | RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
MIDDLETOWN, 








AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
NN. BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Branch Warehouses: 
Send 3-cent stamp for our New and Enlarged Cata- 
and 8&7 John 8t., New York | joyue and Price-List (4th edition, just jssued), to 


and 197 Lake Bt. Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF GEO. W. READ & CO., 
PUMPs, 186 to 200 Lewis St. ft. et 5th to 6th Sts. RK. R., N.Y 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden —t —— 

Engines, iron" our and 








WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris. France, in 





CURLER & PRIZZLER. 


1867. Vienna 








, Austria, in 1873, 
aoe Centennial Exhibition’ 


Sample pair 20 ota LLS A MANF’G CO., 





SUDBURY Pid 


[May 2, 1878, 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAB PRICES. 


White En; Jigh Porosies Dinner Sets, 100 pieces,$16 
Fine White kr China Dinn $a oth Ls te 3 0 





Goops aon SURLY yy SALRS A SPeCLALTY. 
os Catalogue and Price List matied free on appli- 

cation. 

C L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Goods carefully selected an i paahed for transpoit- 

a reeot charge. Sent C. 0. D.or P.-O. money- 

order 





LMERIDEN BRIPANNIA CO, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, etc 


Centennial Medals and Diplomas 


WERE AWARDED TO THIS COMPANY 
FOR 


“Superior” Silver-Plated Ware. 


EXTRACT FROM CENTENNIAL JUDGES’ REPORT: 

“ Their large variety of Silver-Plated White Metal 
Hollow Ware is of exceilent quality and finish and 
of tastetul designs.” 

“ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are 
of superior quality and excellent finish. Their XII 
Plating or extra plating on exposed parts deserves 
commendation.” 





EXTRACT FROM AMERICAN INSTITUTE REPORT: 

“The parectatn. Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitch- 
ers are Al, and possess ALL the qualities the com- 
pany claim.” 

“ We consider the goods made by this company to 
be by far THE BEST made in this country, and we 
believe in‘ the world.” 





First Premiums awarded at all fairs were exhib- 
ited. from Worid’s Fair, 1853, to American Institute 
Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, inclusive, and av Philadel- 
phia Centennial Exnibition, 1876. 

















with Water and Milk 
Cooler. Best in the 
World. Centennial 
Award American Insti- 
tute. 1867, 69,71, 75, '76. 
Send for Catalogue.’ A. 
M. Y. Manu- 
fucturer, 3726th Avenue, 

ew York, corner 244 St. 





GARDEN ENGINE AND 
FIRE BXTINGUISHER. 
For Washing Windows, 
Carriages, etc. 


ae. No Dwelling, 

§ untry oo or — 
tory should be without the ountain m Sen 
for lurge Illustrated Circular. J. A. WH TMAN, 
Sole Propretorand Manufacturer, tovelaune, K.1. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 














Send for 
Circular to 





Lungs. Send for Circular. Seid by all Druggists 
ee RENUCED TO O xB DO 
BMITH & CO., Prop’s, Totaly ea 





DO CUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba. They never produce sick- 
ness; are swift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. No other medicine can do this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 

Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular or write 
for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 


Street, New York. 
ALWAYS SELECT THD BEST. 


YPSWORTL MARTZ LONG 











R TMMBDIATH 


READY FO 

Is endorsed LA PRACTICAL PAINTER. 
COVERING\i CAPACITY & DURABILITY 
EXCEED ANY KNOWN Pant Buildings 
Painted with our Prepared Paints, if not satis 
tory, will be Repainted at our Expense. — 





oss eee 








207 PEARL STREET, N. Y- 
ee 





Tus INDEPENDENT PRESS, NOS. ‘31 AND 33 KOSE STREET. 
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